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CHAPTER 1 


Introduction 


In her song Muhammad My Friend, singer-songwriter Tori Amos toys with the 
idea that the child whose birth in Bethlehem is described in the Gospels of 
Matthew and Luke was in fact a girl. The gender of the child is not the only dif- 
ference between the Jesus of the Gospels and the messiah envisioned by Tori 
Amos. Whereas the Jesus of the Gospels is crucified naked, alone, and aban- 
doned by his followers, Tori Amos' crucified messiah wears Shiseido luxury- 
brand lipstick while her friends have gathered by her side to drink tea.! 

Tori Amos' vision of a girl messiah certainly goes against the grain of the 
Christian tradition. After all, Luke mentions that the baby Jesus was circum- 
cised. That Jesus was a man has been taken for granted in much of the study. 
But what kind of a man was Jesus? What did it mean to be a man in the ancient 
Greco-Roman world? In this study, I seek to answer these questions by examin- 
ing the ideal masculinities in the Synoptic Gospels. 

Interest in the study of masculinities in the Bible emerged in the mid-1990s 
and has since grown slowly but steadily? Nevertheless, studies on the mas- 
culinity of Jesus or masculinities in the Synoptic Gospels are still few and far 
between.? There remains a need for further study on the masculinity of Jesus 


1 Tori Amos, “Muhammad My Friend.” Boys for Pele. Atlantic Records, 1996. 

2 The first studies of masculinity in the Bible were published around the mid-1990s. See, e.g., 
Eilberg-Schwartz 1994; Moore 1996; 2001; Moxnes 2003. One of the most prolific writers on 
biblical masculinities has been David J. A. Clines; see Clines 1995; 1998; 2002; 2003; 2007; 2010. 
For other studies on biblical and early Christian masculinities, see, e.g., Aasgaard 2009a; 
Burrus 2000; Cobb 2008; Creangá (ed.) 2010; Creangá & Smit (eds.) 2014; Kahl 2000; Kuefler 
2001; Larson 2004; Mayordomo Marín 2006; Smit 2006; Tinklenberg deVega 2006; Young 1994; 
Zsolnay (ed.) 2017. 

3 Inhis article “Ecce Vir, or: Gendering the Son of Man,” David Clines (1998) studies the com- 
posite portrait of Jesus of the four canonical Gospels, not the Jesus of any individual Gospel. 
As such, Clines' study does not pay attention to the differences between the Gospels. New 
Testament Masculinities, edited by Stephen D. Moore and Janice Capel Anderson (2003), 
has several articles that concentrate on masculinities in different Gospels. All of the articles 
concentrate on slightly different points of view and different themes, which makes com- 
paring the Gospels difficult. When studying the masculinity of Jesus in the Gospel of Luke, 
Brittany Wilson's Unmanly Men: Refigurations of Masculinity in Luke-Acts (2015) focuses only 
on the passion narrative. Wilson's book also contains relatively little comparison between 
the Synoptic Gospels. In her monograph Behold the Man: Jesus and Greco-Roman Masculinity 
(2008), Colleen Conway studies the four canonical Gospels, concentrating on the connection 
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and ideal masculinities in the Synoptic Gospels. In particular, what we do not 
yet have is a study that concentrates on both the masculinities of Jesus and 
the other men in the Synoptic Gospels and compares the masculinity ideals of 
the Synoptic Gospels. How do the Synoptic Gospels address the same themes 
and issues concerning masculinity? What are the differences and similarities 
between the Synoptic Gospels? What are the characteristic features of their 
respective masculinity ideals? 

In this study, I focus especially on the masculinity of Jesus, but I also exam- 
ine the portrayal of the other male characters, as well as female characters, in 
the Synoptic Gospels. It is important to study both male and female characters, 
since masculinity is defined both in relation to femininities and in relation to 
other masculinities. I do not study the masculinity of the historical Jesus, but 
concentrate instead on how the Synoptic Gospels portray Jesus and the other 
characters. According to the two-source theory, Matthew and Luke have used 
Mark as their source. Do the changes that Matthew and Luke make to Mark's 
text also reflect a different ideal of masculinity? 

There are several definitions of masculinity. In this study, I define masculin- 
ity as gender ideology. In other words, masculinity means the ideal a man is 
supposed to fulfill. The ideal masculinities of the Synoptic Gospels are shown 
most clearly in the character of Jesus. In the ancient Greco-Roman world, ideal 
characteristics were masculine; thus, ideal human behavior was generally also 
masculine to some extent. From the point of view of the early Christians, Jesus 
was an ideal character, and one may suppose that the Synoptic Gospels sought 
to portray Jesus as ideally masculine. Therefore, I do not analyze whether 
the Synoptic Gospels portray Jesus as masculine. Rather, I study what kind 
of masculinity the Synoptic Gospels present as the ideal. In addition to Jesus' 
masculinity, I also examine the way in which presentations of other (male) 
characters reflect the ideal masculinities of the Synoptic Gospels. In order to 
analyze these ideal masculinities, I compare the Synoptic Gospels with other 
ancient Greco-Roman texts. What were the ideal masculinities of the Synoptic 
Gospels and how did they relate to other ideals of masculinity that existed 
in the ancient Greco-Roman world? As a result of the analysis, I suggest that 
the Gospel of Luke is the closest to the ancient Greco-Roman ideal of self- 
controlled masculinity. The Gospel of Mark, on the other hand, portrays both 
Jesus and the disciples as examples of voluntarily marginalized masculinity. 
Matthew enhances the depiction of Jesus by moving it closer to the ancient 


between masculinity and Christology. For each Gospel, Conway chooses themes that shed 
light on the Christology of that particular Gospel. Again, this makes it difficult to see whether 
these themes are treated differently in the Gospels. 
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Greco-Roman ideal of self-controlled masculinity, but at the same time he 
maintains that the disciples should voluntarily accept the marginalized posi- 
tion of the early Christians. 

In a study like this, there is a danger of seeing everything through gender- 
tinted glasses. Just because Jesus was a man does not mean that everything 
he did was necessarily gendered. It is important to emphasize that I do not 
believe that the Gospel writers intended to tell their narratives with a concern 
for (Jesus’) masculinity in mind at all times. On the contrary, gender ideology 
is not the explicit concern of the writers of the Synoptic Gospels. The Synoptic 
Gospels do not, for instance, explicitly call Jesus masculine or his opponents 
unmasculine. Still, we can study the Synoptic Gospels from the point of view 
of masculinity. Terms such as masculine, feminine, effeminate, manly, or un- 
manly need not be present in the text in order for the texts to be studied from 
a gender perspective.* Even without the presence of such terms, knowledge 
of the ancient ideals of masculinity may illuminate the text. For example, 
the changes that Matthew and Luke made to Mark's text may have shaped 
the portrayal of the ideal masculinity of the Gospels, even if the effect of these 
changes on the ideal masculinity was not intentional. 


Of Masculinities and Men 


In order to study masculinity in the Synoptic Gospels, we must begin by defining 
the term ‘masculinity’ What are we talking about when we talk about masculin- 
ity? It has become popular since the 1970s to differentiate between biological 


4 See Mari Matsuda's (1990-1991, 1188-1190) method of “asking the other question": “When 
I see something that looks racist, I ask, ‘Where is the patriarchy in this? When I see some- 
thing that looks sexist, I ask, ‘Where is the heterosexism in this? When I see something that 
looks homophobic, I ask, "Where are the class interests in this?" Thus, even if gender or mas- 
culinity is not the explicit topic in the narrative, one can "ask the other question" of where 
gender or masculinity can be found in the text. 

5 See Parsons (2006, 67), who studies physiognomy in Luke-Acts and notes: "As we search for 
evidence of ancient physiognomy in the Lukan writings, we will do well to make a crucial 
distinction between topics on which Luke touches and subjects about which Luke teaches. 
That is to say, in certain passages of Luke and Acts, knowledge of ancient physiognomic con- 
vention will shed additional light on the text. But that does not mean that these conventions 
represent what Luke thinks about the subject.” Emphasis original. In the same way, knowl- 
edge of the ancient ideals of masculinity sheds additional light on the Synoptic Gospels even 
if masculinity was not the explicit concern of the writers. 
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sex (‘male, ‘female’) and socially constructed gender (‘man, ‘woman’).® In re- 
cent years, it has become increasingly common to perceive that biological sex 
is as much of a social construct as gender." Nevertheless, I still find the distinc- 
tion between sex and gender useful. People who are biologically male are not 
necessarily considered manly or masculine. Instead, some males are labeled 
as effeminate. In everyday language, the terms ‘masculinity’ and ‘femininity’ 
are not used to describe the sex difference between males and females, but 
to express the ways in which men differ among themselves and women differ 
among themselves.? Because masculinity is not a quality that all males have, 
I differentiate between maleness and masculinity.!° Maleness is the result of 
the biological make-up of males (e.g., chromosomes and hormones). Maleness 
is biological, whereas masculinity belongs to the realm of gender.” As will be 
shown in Chapter 2, masculinity was not considered an inherent quality of all 
males in the ancient Greco-Roman world either. 

In masculinity studies, masculinity is usually defined either as an identity 
or as an ideology.!” Since the object of my study is not how the historical Jesus 
identified himself as masculine but rather the text of the Synoptic Gospels and 
the ideals presented there, in this study masculinity refers to gender ideology. 
In other words, masculinity means the ideal that a group has: what the ideal 


6 E.g., Rubin 1975, 179: “Gender is a socially imposed division of the sexes. It is a product of 
the social relations of sexuality.” These social relations “transform males and females into 
‘men’ and women? 

7 Kessler & McKenna’s influential book Gender: An Ethnomethodological Approach (1978) 
can be seen as the originator of this development. See also Fausto-Sterling 1993; 2000; 
Herdt 1994, 78. 

8 See Bjelland Kartzow (2010, 383-385), who suggests that in antiquity slaves and free per- 
sons had their biological sex in common, but belonged to different gender systems. 

9 Connell 2005, 69. It is also possible for a woman to be considered masculine. On female 
masculinity, see Halberstam 1998. 

10 ` Flanigan-Saint-Aubin (1994, 255 n. 3) makes a similar distinction between the “sense of 
maleness,” which is biological and a result of hormonal forces, and “masculinity or mascu- 
line identity" (manliness), which is a social process and result of the attitudes and actions 
of the culture. 

11 Whitehead and Barrett (2001, 16), for example, note that “although no human behaviour 
is totally uninfluenced by biology, masculinity reflects social and cultural expectations of 
male behaviour rather than biology" The relationship between biological sex and socially 
constructed gender is complex, and an in-depth scientific analysis of the matter goes be- 
yond the scope of my study. 

12 X Eg, Hearn & Collinson 1994, 104. 
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man is like, or how a man should behave.!? It must be stressed that gender 
ideology does not necessarily reflect the reality of men. All men do not fulfill 
the ideal and are not considered masculine. For a man to be considered mas- 
culine, his masculinity must be approved by other men. This means that men 
often have to negotiate their masculinity with other men. Another important 
thing to note is that the ideals of how a man is supposed to behave are not uni- 
versal, but differ from society to society.!* Every culture also has several differ- 
ent ideologies of masculinity instead of one dominant masculinity ideology.'5 
Gender ideologies, like all ideologies, are not normative: not all people share 
them. This means that it is possible for each group of people to have their own 
gender ideology or ideal masculinity. As we will see in Chapter 2, this was also 
the case in antiquity. There were several competing ideals of masculinity in the 
ancient Greco-Roman world. 

Recent studies on masculinity have acknowledged the multiplicity of mas- 
culinities. Thus, it has become common to speak of “masculinities” in the plu- 
ral. These different masculinities are not equal, but form a network of power 
relations. Therefore, I take as a starting point Raewyn Connell’s differentiation 
between hegemonic and non-hegemonic masculinities.!6 


13 I define ‘ideology’ as a set of ideals and values that a group has. My definition of mascu- 
linity is thus close to that of Craig Williams (1999, 4): “Masculinity refers to a complex of 
values and ideals that can more profitably be understood as a cultural tradition than as 
a biological given: the concept refers to what it is to be fully gendered as ‘a man’ as op- 
posed to merely having the physical features held to signify ‘a male.” Cf. Oxford English 
Dictionary, which gives as one of the definitions for ideology “a set of beliefs governing 
conduct.” For definitions of ideology, see Eagleton 1991, 1-6. 

14 Ethnographic studies of primitive societies have shown that the ideals of masculinity dif- 
fer considerably from one society to the next, from the aggressive Munduruct in Brazil 
and Amhara in Africa to the non-violent and gentle Machiguenga in Peru and Tahitians. 
Coltrane 1992, 87-89. See also Gilmore 1990. 

15  Intheirstudy on class relations, Abercrombie and Turner argue that there is no one domi- 
nant ideology that is then adopted by the subordinate classes. On the contrary, the sub- 
ordinate classes rarely share the ideology of the dominant class. This was especially the 
case earlier in history, when there was no mass media to help distribute the ideology of 
the dominant group. Abercrombie and Turner argue that the ideology of the dominant 
class has historically had more significance for the internal cohesion of the dominant 
class itself. Abercrombie & Turner 1978, 149-163. 

16 This division is originally found in Tim Carrigan, R. W. Connell, and John Lee's article 
"Toward a New Sociology of Masculinity" Carrigan, Connell & Lee 1985. The concepts 
of hegemonic and non-hegemonic masculinities have been expanded in Connell’s later 
studies. Connell 1987, 183-186; 2005, 76-81; 1991; see also Connell 1993; 1995; 1997; 1998; 
2000; 2002. 
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Hegemonic masculinity is the masculinity of the hegemonic or dominant 
group. Connell maintains that gender is always a relational concept and thus 
hegemonic masculinity is also constructed in relation to femininities and 
other masculinities.!” According to Connell, hegemony means “a social ascen- 
dancy achieved in a play of social forces that extends beyond contests of brute 
power into the organization of private life and cultural process." Moreover, 
hegemony does not mean total cultural dominance—there are also other 
masculinities. 

It is important to note that hegemonic masculinity is not a fixed character 
type. There is no set of characteristics which is always and everywhere in the 
hegemonic position. Instead, hegemonic masculinity is the masculinity that 
occupies the dominant position in a certain configuration of gender relations. 
Connell emphasizes that hegemony is a currently accepted strategy, which 
means that its position is always contestable. Hegemony, then, can be disrupt- 
ed or can disrupt itself. Thus, in certain situations new groups may challenge 
the old hegemony and construct a new hegemony. This means that historical 
change of masculinities is possible. Connell notes that in modern Western so- 
ciety, masculinity is heterosexual, aggressive, competitive, and homosocial. It 
emphasizes hierarchy and the capacity to dominate.? What was the ancient 
Greco-Roman hegemonic masculinity like? The majority of ancient Greco- 
Roman texts were most likely written by members of the elite. They thus 
formed the source for hegemonic masculinity in the ancient Greco-Roman 
world. In Chapter 2, I examine in more detail the hegemonic masculinity of 
the ancient Greco-Roman world. 

Hegemonic masculinity is more of an ideal, since most men cannot actu- 
ally meet its standards. Nonetheless, hegemonic masculinity gives a position 
of power to men, meaning that the majority of men have certain advantag- 
es over women and children. This also means that since most men benefit 
from hegemonic masculinity, they do not oppose it. Connell calls this com- 
plicit masculinity?? It could be characterized as a tacit agreement with the 
hegemony. Connell suspects that in the contemporary world, men who are 


17 Connell 2005, 44. 

18 | Connell 1987, 184. 

19 Connell 1997, 8. For example, the hegemonic masculinity of the late 20th-century USA 
could be expressed in the words of Erving Goffman: "In an important sense there is only 
one complete unblushing male in America: a young, married, white, urban, northern, het- 
erosexual, Protestant father of college education, fully employed, of good complexion, 
weight, height, and a recent record in sports." Quoted by Pleck 1995, 13. 

20 Connell 2005, 79. 
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complicit with hegemonic masculinity form the largest group of men,” but we 
cannot presume that this is the case in every culture. 

Since hegemonic masculinity is constructed in relation to other masculini- 
ties, there are also relations of dominance and subordination between groups 
of men. Subordinated masculinities are associated with femininity. Femininity 
is defined by the hegemonic masculinity as whatever masculinity is not, and 
therefore the subordinated masculinities are portrayed as stereotypically ef- 
feminate. For example, since contemporary hegemonic masculinity empha- 
sizes heterosexuality, the most common form of contemporary subordinated 
masculinity is homosexual masculinity.?? There are also other types of sub- 
ordinated masculinities. Connell points out that some heterosexual men are 
"expelled from the circle of legitimacy" because they do not fulfill the require- 
ments of the hegemonic masculinity in certain ways. These men are also femi- 
nized by the hegemonic masculinity and called, for example, wimps or sissies.?? 
Connell also emphasizes that these other masculinities are not necessarily 
clearly defined. On the contrary, they might even be denied recognition as al- 
ternative masculinities.24 In the ancient Greco-Roman world, effeminate men 
were called xivatéot or cinaedi. Eunuchs were another group of men consid- 
ered to be effeminate in antiquity. Unlike in the contemporary world, however, 
sexual behavior was only one facet that led to men being labeled as effeminate. 
As we will see in more detail in Chapter 2, in the ancient Greco-Roman world 
effeminacy was caused by a lack of self-control. 

Hegemony, complicity, and subordination are relations internal to the gen- 
der order. However, gender is not independent of other social structures like 
class, race, or ethnicity (or religion, which Connell does not mention). Gender 
intersects these other structures, creating further relationships between mas- 
culinities.25 Connell calls masculinities that intersect with other structures 
marginalized masculinities. If the contemporary hegemonic masculinity is em- 
bodied by a white, middle-class man, then a black, middle-class man is margin- 
alized because he is black, whereas a poor, black man is doubly marginalized 
because he is poor and black. Marginal religious groups like Jews in diaspora 
or the early Christians would also have had a marginal masculinity. According 


21 Connell 1997, 8. 

22 This does not mean that homosexuality is always necessarily subordinated in every cul- 
ture. For example, same-sex sexual behavior is ritualized in some cultures. 

23 Connell 2005, 79. 

24 . Connell1987, 186. 

25  Onintersectionality, see, e.g., Matsuda 1990-1991; Nash 2008; Davis 2008; Bjelland Kartzow 
2010. 
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to Connell, some aspects of marginalized masculinities may be authorized by 
the hegemonic masculinity. For instance, a black athlete may be seen as an 
exemplar of hegemonic masculinity. However, this does not grant authority to 
other black men 26 In the ancient Greco-Roman world, gladiators can be seen 
as an example of a marginalized masculinity authorized by the hegemony.” 

In sum, one of the most important features of a hegemonic masculinity is 
the power to state who is and who is not really masculine or to ignore certain 
masculinities. Subordinated masculinities are the necessary “other” against 
which the hegemonic masculinity mirrors itself. They are labeled as effemi- 
nate. Marginalized masculinities, on the other hand, are not necessarily femi- 
nized but pushed out, ignored, or denied existence. They can nevertheless be 
considered examples of masculinity; in other words, their masculinity can be 
“authorized” in some ways. 


A Reassessment of Connell’s Theory 


The strength of Connell’s theory is that it acknowledges the diversity of mas- 
culinities and the intersectionality between gender and other social structures. 
It also takes into account the possibility of historical change: if the current 
hegemonic masculinity does not answer the demands of the situation, anoth- 
er ideal of masculinity may take its place and become hegemonic instead.?® 
Because of this, Connell’s categorization is widely used in masculinity studies. 
Nevertheless, it has also been evaluated critically.?9 

Some of the criticism stems from the subsequent usage of the term “he- 
gemonic masculinity.” Connell emphasizes the relational nature of gender. 
Hegemonic masculinity exists only in relation to other masculinities. However, 
scholars have often used the concept of hegemonic masculinity attribution- 
ally as a list of qualities or traits. This makes hegemonic masculinity a static 
and fixed structure. It also loses sight of the competition and contest between 
different masculinities. Connell maintains that gender is a set of power rela- 
tions, but critics note that in subsequent studies scholars have used power as 


26 Connell 2005, 81. 

27 See further in Chapter 2. 

28 See also Wetherell & Edley 1999, 336. 

29 Connell answers the criticisms against his theory in Connell & Messerschmidt 2005. 
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an attribute of hegemonic masculinity rather than as a social relationship be- 
tween individuals.30 

Despite these criticisms, I still maintain that Connell's theory offers the best 
starting point for the study of masculinities. The critics do not question the 
existence of hegemonic and non-hegemonic forms of masculinity, but sug- 
gest that Connell's formulation of hegemonic masculinity should be further 
developed.?! Connell emphasizes that the relationships between hegemonic 
and non-hegemonic masculinities provide a sparse framework.?? I suggest that 
Connell's framework can be developed to better illustrate the complex rela- 
tionships between different masculinities. 

Margaret Wetherell and Nigel Edley maintain that Connells framework 
is too simplistic to accurately portray the complexity of the real world. They 
question, for example, whether there is only one hegemonic masculinity at any 
given time, and they call for a more complex account of hegemonic masculin- 
ity than the current one.?? Following Wetherell and Edley, I do not think that 
there is necessarily just one hegemonic masculinity. On the contrary, there may 
be several masculinities competing for the hegemonic position. For example, 
in the ancient Greco-Roman world there were several ideals of how a man was 
supposed to behave. As we will see in Chapter 2, some writers emphasized the 
importance of control over others, while others maintained that a man should 
first and foremost control himself. Both of these masculinity ideals could be 
seen as competing for the hegemonic position. It is important to note that 


30 Hearn 2004, 58; Jefferson 2002, 70—71; Lusher 2008, 42; Martin 1998, 473; Whitehead 2002, 
93-94. See also Demetriou 2001. According to Petersen (2003), in later studies that apply 
Connell's theory the connection between masculinities and power has disappeared, and 
the term “masculinities” is used simply to depict the diversity or plurality of masculinity. 
Connell (2000) accepts this criticism but argues that "the broader critique of masculinity 
research for assuming fixed identities, or stability in masculinity, is not accurate. Research 
on the social construction of masculinities has placed a good deal of emphasis on the 
uncertainties, difficulties, and contradictions of the process." 

31 Lusher (2008, 40) also notes that the critiques of Connell do not undermine the plurality 
and hierarchy of masculinities, but rather "seek to elaborate and expand the details." 

32 Connell 2005, 81. The terms are also “not fixed character types but configurations of prac- 
tice generated in particular situations in a changing structure of relationships." Connell's 
notion of masculinity as *a configuration of practice" places the emphasis on actual be- 
havior. Masculinities come into existence as people act; they do not exist prior to social 
behavior as identities or personalities. Connell 1995, 46; 2000. Connell's “configuration of 
practice" is slightly different than Butler's theory of gender as performance. See Butler 
1990; 1993; see also West & Zimmerman 1987. Connell explains the distinction in Ouzgane 
& Coleman 1998. 

33 Wetherell & Edley 1999, 337, 351-352. See also Jefferson 2002, 71. 
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masculinities are not lists of traits or attributes. The masculinities competing 
for the hegemonic position can have completely different ideals. 

Connell calls masculinities that intersect with other structures marginal- 
ized masculinities. Connell mentions class, race, and ethnicity as examples 
of these intersections. However, there is no reason why sexuality, body type, 
or temperament could not be counted among these intersections. This means 
that the two groups Connell mentions as examples of modern subordinated 
masculinities—gays and “sissies” (feminine-looking men or men with gentler 
temperament)—could also be categorized as marginalized masculinities. 

Rather than differentiating between marginalized and subordinated mas- 
culinities, it might thus be better to see subordinated masculinities as part of 
marginalized masculinities. The majority of marginalized masculinities re- 
main pushed out, ignored, or denied existence—and, as such, they are cul- 
turally invisible. However, not all marginalized masculinities have the same 
status. Marginalized masculinities can also be given positive evaluation by the 
hegemony. In other words, they can be authorized by the hegemony and gain 
cultural visibility. Marginalized masculinity may also gain negative evaluation 
by the hegemonic masculinity. They may be labeled effeminate and thus (in 
Connell's terms) become subordinated by the hegemony. Subordinated mas- 
culinity is culturally visible as the “other,” an example of what the hegemoni- 
cally masculine man should not be like. 

Stereotyping a masculinity as effeminate can be used as a way of marginal- 
izing a masculinity. For example, Jewish men in diaspora have historically been 
both marginalized and feminized.?^ Labeling a group of people as effeminate 
can happen also between groups competing for the hegemonic position. In the 
ancient Greco-Roman world, writers called tyrants effeminate, which was an 
effective strategy for denying the legitimacy of their power and marginalizing 
them as not real men. 

On the other hand, some type of masculinity within non-hegemonic mas- 
culinities can be in a more dominant position in relation to others, despite 
not being in the hegemonic position in the culture overall. For example, in 
the Greco-Roman world eunuchs were generally considered effeminate. Thus, 
their masculinity was subordinated. Nevertheless, not all eunuchs had the 
same social status. Some eunuchs gained political power, which made them 
more "authorized" than other eunuchs. For instance, the Ethiopian eunuch 
in Acts 8:26-40 appears to be more authorized than the self-castrated eu- 
nuchs of Matthew 19:12. In a similar manner, slaves were marginalized but the 


34 See, e.g., Kimmel 1988, 153-154; Boyarin 1997; Brod 1994, 92. Kimmel (1988, 153) notes that 
the “Middle-Eastern machismo’ is very different from Jewish culture in the diaspora. 
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masculinity of gladiators (most of whom were slaves) could be seen as autho- 
rized by the hegemony.?5 

It is important to emphasize that authorization and subordination are both 
strategies used by hegemonic masculinities, which authorize and subordinate 
other masculinities. The amount of marginalization, as well as the amount of 
authorization and subordination, varies. In addition, different hegemonic mas- 
culinities may evaluate different marginalized masculinities in various ways. 

The majority of masculinity studies, both outside of and in the field of bibli- 
cal studies, have taken as their starting point the privileged position of hege- 
monic masculinities. Non-hegemonic masculinities are not studied as much 
and their relation to hegemonic masculinities remains undertheorized.?6 As 
mentioned above, Connell acknowledges that some aspects of marginalized 
masculinities may be authorized by the hegemonic masculinity. Nevertheless, 
Connell studies masculinities mostly from the point of view of the hegemonic 
masculinity. For this reason, Connell’s framework has also been criticized for 
lacking in-depth theorization of subordinated and marginalized masculinities. 
For instance, Tim Edwards notes that although Connell mentions race as an 
important aspect of marginalized masculinity, race per se gets either no or only 
cursory attention.>” 

In her monograph Behold the Man: Jesus and Greco-Roman Masculinity, 
Colleen Conway takes as the starting point of her study the hegemonic mas- 
culinity of the ancient Greco-Roman world. Conway examines how New 
Testament texts relate to the hegemonic masculinity of the Greco-Roman 
world. The hegemonic ideology was held by the elite, but according to Conway 
it was also supported by the lower classes, including Christians.?8 However, 


35  Seemoreon this in Chapter 2. 

36 This is also noted by Beasley 2005, 196, 213-216. However, although marginalized mascu- 
linities remain undertheorized, this does not mean that marginalized masculinities have 
not been studied at all. There are studies on contemporary marginalized masculinities 
of, for example, Jewish, African-American, and Mexican immigrant men. See, e.g., Abreu 
et al. 2000; Baca Zinn 1989; Bell 1995; Bucholtz 1999; Espiritu 2007; Franklin 1987; Harper 
2007; Hondagneu-Sotelo 1992; Hondagneu-Sotelo & Messner 1994; hooks 1995; 2004; 
Hunter & Davis 1992; Lazur & Majors 1995; Majors 1989; 2001; Rogers 2008; Staples 1989. 

37 Edwards 2006, 75. Chaney (2009) criticizes Connell for ignoring race and ethnicity, but 
her criticism is misdirected since she does not seem to be aware of Connell's concept of 
marginal masculinities. 

38 Conway 2008, 10. 
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one can question whether most men in the ancient Greco-Roman world were 
indeed complicit with the hegemonic masculinity.?? 

Conway notes that there were several opinions about what was masculine in 
the ancient Greco-Roman world. For example, she argues that there were dif- 
ferent attitudes toward anger, which were in tension with each other. Conway 
maintains that all of these different attitudes were part of the hegemonic mas- 
culinity and that the hegemonic masculinity was internally contradictory.^? 
One might wonder, however, if the hegemonic masculinity was so multiform 
and contradictory, can it really be called one ideal?^! Although it is possible for 
a person to hold contradictory ideals, this does not make the ideal itself con- 
tradictory. If all of the ideals present in ancient Greco-Roman texts are seen as 
part of the same hegemonic ideal, it is possible to label almost any behavior 
as hegemonically masculine, to the point that the term loses its meaning. As 
argued above, it is better to see these different ideals as part of several mascu- 
linities that were competing for the hegemonic position. 

The hegemonic ideals reflect the ideology of only a minority. According to 
Connell, even though only a minority of men can truly embody hegemonic 
masculinity, the majority of men are complicit with this hegemonic ideal.*? 
However, this might not have been the case in antiquity, where there were no 
mass media to help spread the gender ideologies of the elite. It is impossible 
to know how widely the concerns of the elite writers were shared by the mem- 
bers of the lower classes.*? Furthermore, even if non-elite people were aware 
of the hegemonic ideals, it does not mean that they shared these ideals.^^ 

In the first century CE, Christianity was not in a hegemonic or culturally 
dominant position, so it could not represent the hegemonic masculinity in the 
Greco-Roman world. On the contrary, early Christianity was a marginalized 
group. Marginalization does not necessarily mean active persecution here; it 
could simply be that the dominant groups were ignoring or not even aware of 
the existence of the early Christians. The fact that there are so few mentions of 
Christians in the Greco-Roman literature of the first and second centuries CE 


39 See Gleason (2003, 325-327), who remarks that scholars should consider whether the 
ideal masculinity of the elite really represented the ideals of ordinary people. 

40 Conway 2008, 25-29. See more on emotions and masculinity in Chapter 6. 

41  Asimilar question is raised by Sipilà (1994, 28) regarding the concept of hegemonic mas- 
culinity in general. 

42 Connell 2005, 79. 

43 Kuefler 2001, 8. 

44 ` Thatcher (2009, 34) notes that the “powerful people are never fully able to impose their 
version of reality on subordinate classes." See also Scott 1990; Abercrombie & Turner 1978. 
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attests to the marginality of early Christianity.45 Early Christian men were not 
labeled as effeminate in the ancient Greco-Roman texts, so their masculinity 
was not subordinated. The cultural invisibility of the early Christians of the 
first century CE made their masculinity marginalized.^6 


Theorizing Marginalized Masculinities 


Changing the focus from hegemonic to marginalized masculinities can offer 
a corrective to the overemphasis of hegemonic masculinities.*” Marginalized 
masculinities are defined from the point of view of the hegemonic masculini- 
ties. This tells us nothing about how the marginalized masculinities view the 
hegemonic masculinity or whether they accept the evaluation of the hege- 
monic group. Neither does it tell us anything about what strategies marginal- 
ized masculinities employ in relation to hegemonic masculinities. I propose 
that this is where complicit masculinity comes into the picture. 


45 The first mentions of Christians by non-Christian writers are from the second century. 
Of these, Tacitus (Ann. 15.44), Suetonius (Nero 16), and Pliny the Younger (Ep. 10.96) 
portray early Christianity negatively, whereas Epictetus (Diatr. 2.9.19—21, 4.7.6), Marcus 
Aurelius (Med. 11.3), and Lucian (Peregr. 11-13; Alex. 25, 38) are more neutral. See Huttunen 
2013. The rarity of the mentions of Christians in the ancient Greco-Roman texts of the 
first century CE attests to the cultural invisibility of early Christianity. In addition, in 
the first century CE, Christianity was a minority group. Stark (1997, 4—7) calculates that 
there were approximately 7,530 Christians in the year 100 CE (0.012696 of the population 
of the entire Roman Empire). Even if this number is on the low side, it shows that in 
the first century, early Christianity was small. The majority of early Christians were not 
members of the elite. For the social status of the early Christians of the first century, see 
Stegemann & Stegemann 1999, 227—232, 288-316. 

46 Christianity only gained the hegemonic position after the Constantinian shift. Mathew 
Kuefler (2001) has studied how the Christian masculinity gained the status of hegemonic 
masculinity from the third to fifth centuries CE. Kuefler argues that the previous hege- 
monic masculinity, which emphasized the political and military power of the Roman 
men, could not respond to the needs of the elite. The imperial succession excluded 
Roman men from the position of political power while at the same time the military 
power of Rome was declining. According to Kueler, the ideal masculinity of Christianity 
offered a better answer to the changing situation than the traditional ideals of masculin- 
ity. Kuefler suggests that the ideology of Christian masculinity was one possible reason 
why Roman men converted to Christianity. 

47 Hondagneu-Sotelo and Messner (1994, 214) have argued that the standpoint of the 
oppressed groups should be taken as the point of departure in masculinity studies. 
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Connell talks about complicit masculinity in the singular, but it is also pos- 
sible for several masculinities to be complicit in different ways, with some per- 
haps being more complicit and others less complicit. I suggest that it might be 
better to see complicit masculinity not as a type of masculinity, but rather to 
understand complicity as one of the strategies that a masculinity can adopt 
in relation to hegemonic masculinities.*® In other words, complicity means 
closeness to the hegemonic masculinities. Different marginalized masculini- 
ties can be complicit with the hegemonic masculinities to varying degrees. 
Marginalized masculinities can still be complicit with the hegemony—in 
other words, they can be in agreement with some of its ideals.*? The closer the 
masculinity is to the hegemonic masculinities and the more ideals a margin- 
alized masculinity shares with a hegemonic masculinity, the more complicit 
that masculinity is. Authorization of a marginalized masculinity can be seen 
as complicity accepted by the hegemony, but complicity may also not be ac- 
cepted by the hegemonic masculinities. 

Being complicit with the hegemonic masculinities (or just one hegemonic 
masculinity or some aspects of that hegemonic masculinity) is not the only 
strategy a marginalized masculinity can adopt. Marginalized masculinities 
may also be non-complicit and in opposition to the hegemonic masculinities, 
or they may accept their marginalized status voluntarily. For example, con- 
temporary marginalized masculinities seem to have different strategies for 
negotiating relationships with hegemony. Some of these strategies may be 
more complicit, whereas others are in opposition to hegemony. For instance, 
hypermasculinity is a common strategy among African-American and Latino 
Cultures SU Hypermasculinity can be defined as an overemphasis of the aspects 
of power and control that are important for the contemporary hegemonic 
masculinity. Maxine Baca Zinn suggests that hypermasculinity is an attempt to 


48 ` See Wetherell and Edley (1999, 340-352), who maintain that complicity and resistance 
should be used as labels for discursive strategies rather than for types of men. Wetherell 
and Edley note that there are several ways in which men relate to hegemonic masculinity, 
ranging from resistance to complicity. They conclude their study by suggesting that there 
are three positions: 1) the heroic position exemplifies Connell's complicit masculinity; 
2) the "ordinary" position sees self as moderate or average and the heroic masculinity 
as over the top or extreme; and 3) the rebelling position sees self as unconventional and 
resistant to the hegemonic masculinity. The relationship between these resistant and 
complicit practices is not a simple dichotomy. Rather, the production of gendered self is a 
complex process. It is possible for complicity and resistance to be mixed together. 

49 ` Connell (1991) mentions in passing that it is possible for marginalized men to be com- 
plicit with hegemonic masculinity, but Connell does not theorize about this further. 

50 See, e.g., Lazur & Majors 1995; Majors 1989. 
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gain control in a situation where the men of marginalized groups do not have 
access to socially valued roles 5 Harry Brod maintains that two strategies can 
be found in modern Jewish masculinities, namely, conforming to dominant 
norms and cross-gender alliances.5? 

Within cross-cultural studies, it has been suggested that acculturating, non- 
dominant groups have several ways of relating to the dominant culture.5? For 
example, J. W. Berry has studied the different ways that acculturating groups 
can relate to the dominant culture D First, Berry asks whether it is a value for 
the acculturating group to maintain the cultural identity and characteristics 
of one's own group. Needless to say, in the early Christian texts maintaining 
cultural identity as a Christian is a value. The New Testament texts are more 
interested in the question of how Christians are supposed to relate to the sur- 
rounding Greco-Roman society.55 The second question Berry asks is whether it 
is a value to maintain relationships and participate with other groups. If a per- 
son wants to maintain relationships with other groups, Berry calls the chosen 
strategy integration. If the person wants to maintain their cultural identity but 
avoids interaction with other groups, Berry calls it separation.*® 

This is a modern theory and one should be cautious in applying it to antiqui- 
ty. However, Berry's categorization is helpful in showing that marginal groups 
can have different attitudes of acceptance and resistance toward the dominant 
culture. Berry's theory illustrates that marginal groups may approve certain 
facets of the dominant culture. This is similar to Connell's concept of complic- 
ity. Thus, some of the early Christian masculinities might have been complicit 


51 Baca Zinn 1989, 94. See also Torres 2007, 34. 

52 Brod 1994, 92. On Jewish masculinities, see also Breitman 1988; Kimmel 1988; Leifkovitz 
1988. 

53 Antonovsky 1956, 57; Berry 1990, 206. For example, when studying second-generation 
Jewish immigrant men in the usa, Antonovsky finds six different responses to a marginal 
situation: 1) active Jewish orientation; 2) passive Jewish orientation; 3) ambivalent orien- 
tation: marginal and conflicted; 4) dual orientation: integration into society; 5) passive 
general orientation: indifferent; and 6) active general orientation: assimilation without 
hiding or denying Jewishness. Antonovsky 1956, 60-61. 

54 Berry 1990; 1997. 

55 The most negative New Testament text toward Rome is the Book of Revelation, of course. 
On the opposite end is Luke, whose pro-Roman tendencies are well noted; see, e.g., 
Matthews 2010, 37—40. On the New Testament writers’ different attitudes to Rome, rang- 
ing from positive to negative, see Carter 2006, 16-24. 

56 Berry 1990, 216-217. 
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with hegemonic masculinities.5” Another way to put this is to say that the mar- 
ginality of early Christians may have been either voluntary or involuntary. 
Iuse the term "involuntary marginality" to refer to those who do not want to be 
marginal—that is, those that want to share the values and ideals of the he- 
gemonic group and are "complicit" with it. Voluntary marginality, on the 
other hand, refers to those who accept and embrace their marginality.59 
Furthermore, it is important to note that Berry's categorization is relatively 
simplistic. Instead of simple acceptance or resistance, it might be of value for 
a non-dominant group to have a relationship with the dominant culture in 
regard to some issues or to a certain extent. Acceptance and resistance form 
a continuum rather than a dichotomy. It is also possible that complicity and 
resistance are mixed together. Even though a marginal group may seem to be 
complicit with the hegemonic ideology, it might actually subvert it. 

There could have been several early Christian masculinities, not just one. 
These early Christian masculinities could have had diverse strategies and ways 
of relating to the hegemonic masculinities of the ancient Greco-Roman world. 
In previous studies, it has been suggested that Luke had apologetic and pro- 
Roman tendencies, whereas Mark and Matthew shared more marginal ideals.5? 
Dennis Duling, for example, argues that Matthew advocates ideological mar- 
ginality (that is, voluntarily accepting marginalization).9? Are these themes 
also evident in the Synoptic Gospels' portrayals of ideal masculinities? In this 
study, I examine how the Synoptic Gospels relate to the hegemonic mascu- 
linities of the ancient Greco-Roman world. How can the complex relationships 
between hegemonic and non-hegemonic masculinities be seen in the ancient 
Greco-Roman world? What kinds of relationships did the marginalized early 


57 I propose that writings with an apologetic purpose are more likely to be complicit with 
hegemonic masculinities, since they intend to show that Christianity is not a threat to the 
dominant Roman order. 

58 The terms “involuntary marginality" and "voluntary marginality" have also been used 
by Duling. For Duling, however, involuntary marginality is less about unwillingness and 
more about the inability to participate. Duling (2002, 521; 1993, 645, 648) maintains that 
involuntary marginality means that because of their sex, race, or ethnicity, people are 
"denied the opportunity to participate in roles expected of them." Voluntary marginality 
(Duling 2002, 521; 1993, 648), on the other hand, means that people consciously choose 
not to "live according to commonly accepted norms." Accordingly, in a later article, Duling 
(2002, 546—549) uses the term "structural marginality" instead of involuntary marginality 
and "ideological marginality" instead of voluntary marginality. 

59 For Luke, see, e.g., Matthews 2010, 37-40; D'Angelo 2003b. For Mark and Matthew, see, e.g., 
Carter 1994; 2000; Barton 1994. 

60  Duling1993. 
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Christian masculinities of the Synoptic Gospels have with the hegemonic mas- 
culinities of the wider Greco-Roman world? 


Outline of the Study 


Now it is time to go into more detail on the outline of the present study. Before 
moving on to study the Synoptic Gospels, we need to ascertain what the ideal 
hegemonic masculinities were like in the ancient Greco-Roman world. This 
enables comparison between the ancient Greco-Roman ideals and the ideals 
presented in the Synoptic Gospels. Chapter 2 examines masculinities in the 
Greco-Roman world and provides a background for the study of the ideal mas- 
culinities in the Synoptic Gospels. I employ a wide variety of sources in order 
to introduce the ideals of masculinity that existed in the ancient Greco-Roman 
world. As a result, it will be shown that there were several ideals of masculin- 
ity, even among the elite. Which one of these was the hegemonic masculinity? 
This problem can be solved by supposing that there were several ideal mascu- 
linities competing for the hegemonic position. 

In the later chapters, the Synoptic Gospels are compared with these ideals. 
Whatare the ideal masculinities of the Synoptic Gospels? What kind of mascu- 
linity does their Jesus have? Which ideals do the Synoptic Gospels share with 
the masculinities that were competing for the hegemonic position and which 
are in opposition to hegemonic masculinities? Would ancient Greco-Roman 
readers have considered Jesus of the Synoptic Gospels to be masculine? 

I organize my study around themes, instead of analyzing each Synoptic 
Gospel individually. This makes it easier to compare the Synoptic Gospels with 
each other. A possible limitation is that the overall picture of the ideal mascu- 
linity in each individual Gospel becomes more difficult to delineate. I attempt 
to correct for this downside in the Conclusions section of the chapter. 

The themes that I concentrate on can be categorized into two groups: Jesus’ 
relationships with other people and Jesus in relation to the ideal of self-con- 
trol. Jesus' relationships with other people are studied in Chapters 3-5. As 
noted above, gender is a relational concept. Masculinities are defined in rela- 
tion to femininities and other masculinities. The men that Jesus interacts with 
form two groups. I investigate the first group of men, those who are antago- 
nistic to Jesus, in Chapter 3. The second group of men, those who are positive 
toward Jesus, is examined in Chapter 4. In Chapter 4, I also concentrate on 
Jesus' teaching on ideal discipleship. Marginal groups such as slaves, children, 
and eunuchs are also studied in this chapter. The women that Jesus meets do 
not form a homogenous group, but as there are fewer female characters in the 
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Synoptic Gospels, the relationship between Jesus and women is studied only in 
one chapter, Chapter 5. The next two chapters, Chapters 6 and 7, concentrate 
on self-control in connection with emotions and suffering. Self-control, as we 
see in Chapter 2, was an important facet of masculinity in the Greco-Roman 
world. Nevertheless, different views on emotions and suffering are found in the 
ancient Greco-Roman texts. Chapter 6 concentrates on the Synoptic Gospels' 
portrayals of emotions, especially the emotions of Jesus. Chapter 7 examines 
Jesus' teaching on suffering, as well as the passion narratives. Finally, Chapter 8 
summarizes the conclusions of this study. 


CHAPTER 2 


Masculinities in the Ancient Greco-Roman World 


Introduction 


In this chapter, I study the masculinities of the ancient Greco-Roman world. 
My aim is not to provide a comprehensive analysis, but to offer guidelines that 
will help to compare the ideal masculinities in the Synoptic Gospels with the 
ideals existing in the ancient Greco-Roman world. In the previous chapter, 
Isuggested that there may be several ideals competing for the hegemonic posi- 
tion in any given culture. What were the hegemonic masculinities like in the 
ancient Greco-Roman world? 

This chapter employs a diachronic approach. I use a wide range of sources, 
ranging over several centuries! to show the prevalence of some ideals and 
change in others, as well as the enduring competition between different ideals. 
Nevertheless, most of the information comes from writings by the elite, espe- 
cially philosophical texts. We cannot be sure if the masculinities presented in 
these writings were the hegemonic masculinities. For example, the philosophi- 
cal ideals were not necessarily hegemonic or widespread. Philosophers in gen- 
eral were not the normative voice of the culture 2 In any case, I suggest that 
the ideals presented in this chapter were at least competing for the hegemonic 
position. The philosophical texts also offer the most material on the ethics and 
ideals of the ancient Greco-Roman people. One of the philosophical schools to 
which I often refer in this chapter is the Stoic school, which was the dominant 
philosophical movement of the first two centuries CE.? It was thus contempo- 
rary with the writing of the Synoptic Gospels. 

My main thesis in this chapter is that there were at least two competing 
ideals of masculinity in the ancient Greco-Roman world, one emphasizing 


1 Most of these sources are philosophical treatises, although I do refer to drama and poetry, 
for example. The reason is that philosophical writings explicitly discuss what masculinity is 
and how ideal men are supposed to behave. In terms of genre, narrative texts such as ancient 
novels are closer to the Synoptic Gospels, but they are also too similar in a way, since neither 
explicitly discusses masculinity. Comparing ancient novels with the Synoptic Gospels would 
require the external perspective provided by the Greco-Roman philosophical writings. 

2 See,e.g., Plato, Resp. 489a, where Socrates mentions the marginalization of the philosophers 
in Athens. See also Winkler 1990, 172; Hobbs 2000, 202; Langlands 2006, 13. 

3 Russell 2001, 63; George 2009, 81. 
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control over others and the other emphasizing self-control. I will also argue 
that being born a man was not enough to make a man masculine in the ancient 
Greco-Roman world. It was possible for a man to be labeled effeminate, and 
I will examine the reasons that made a man effeminate. To end the chapter, 
Iwill briefly study early Jewish masculinities as examples of marginalized mas- 
culinities. This analysis further complicates the picture of the ideal masculini- 
ties in the ancient Greco-Roman world. 


Biological Sex in the Ancient Greco-Roman World 


In Chapter1, it was noted that being born male is not enough to make one mas- 
culine. Was this also the case in the ancient Greco-Roman world? The ancient 
Greco-Roman understanding of biological sex was vastly different from the 
modern one. In the Greco-Roman medical and philosophical texts, the female 
and male reproductive organs were thought to be essentially the same. Males 
and females had the same sexual organs, but they were in different places. The 
male body was seen as the normative, standard, and perfect human body. The 
female body was thought to lack the vital heat that made the male body per- 
fect. This is why the female reproductive organs were an inverted —and hence, 
imperfect—version of the normative male genitals.* This view was held, for 
example, by Galen and Soranus of Ephesus.5 Galen argues: 


All the parts, then, that men have, woman have too, the difference be- 
tween them lying in only one thing, which must be kept in mind through- 
out the discussion, namely, that in women the parts are within [the body], 
whereas in men they are outside, in the region called the perineum.$ 


Thomas Laqueur calls this the one-sex model. He points out that there were 
not two distinct sexes that were considered the opposite of each other, but 


4 Laqueur 1990, 4-6. 

5 Soranus, Gynecology 1.9; 116; 1.33. Laqueur 1990, 10, 26, 62. Aristotle argues that the womb is 
peculiar to the female and the penis is distinctive of the male. Aristotle, Hist. an. 493a25-27. 
Nevertheless, in Hist. an. 493b, Aristotle says: “The privy part of the female is opposite in 
structure to that of the male: the part below the pubes is receding, and does not protrude as 
in the male.” Transl. A. L. Peck. Aristotle also uses the same word, ai8otov, to describe the male 
and female genitalia. 

6 Galen, On the Usefulness of the Parts of the Body 14.6—7, in Lefkowitz & Fant (ed.) 2005, 243— 
246. Transl. M. T. May. 
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rather “delicate, difficult-to-read shadings of one sex." Females and males were 
not considered opposite sexes, but more perfect or less perfect versions of the 
male body. Sex, in other words, was considered a sliding scale or a continuum 
with the perfect male on one end and the imperfect female on the other. 
Males were the fetuses who had reached their full potential. It was believed 
that the sex of the fetus was determined either by its place in the uterus, by 
the temperature of the womb, or by the strength of the seed.? Since sex was 
determined by such vague and indefinite factors, biological sex was problem- 
atic: there was always the danger of a confusion of sexes. What made the sex 
even more problematic was its instability. Even after birth, the sex was not im- 
mutable. Reports of sex changes are common in ancient Greco-Roman litera- 
ture.!° Pliny the Elder, after talking about hermaphrodites,!! discusses women 
who have changed into men. He even mentions himself seeing a person whose 


sex had changed. 


Women changing into men is no fantasy. We find in the Annals that dur- 
ing the consulship of P. Licinius Crassus and C. Cassius Longinus a girl liv- 
ing with her parents in Casinum changed into a boy and was transported 
to a barren island at the command of the soothsayers. Licinius Mucianus 
has recorded that he actually saw at Argos a man called Arescon who had 
been given the name Arescusa at birth and had even married a husband, 
but then grew a beard, developed male attributes, and took a wife. He 
also records seeing a boy at Smyrna who had experienced the same sex 
change. I myself saw in Africa one L. Consitius, a citizen of Thysdrus who 


7 Laqueur 1990, 52. 
Brown 1988, 9-10. 
For example, Parmenides argued that females develop on the left side of the womb and 
males on the right. Empedocles maintained that males need a hot womb to develop, while 
acold womb produces females. In Hippocratic writings, it is argued that the strength and 
quantity of sperm determines the sex. If both partners produce strong sperm, a male is 
born, but weak sperm results in a female. If one partner produces strong and the other 
weak sperm, the sex of the fetus is determined by the quantity of the sperm. See Laqueur 
1990, 39; Allen 1985, 25-35. 

10 For examples, see Ovid, Metam. 3.316-338 (Tiresias); 4.279-280 (Sithon); 4.285-388 
(Hermaphroditus); 8.843-878 (Mestra); 9.666—797 (Iphis); 12.169-209 (Cainis). See also 
Brisson 2002, 35-44. 

11 Pliny the Elder, Nat. 7.3.34: "People are also born participating in both sexes at once. We 
call them hermaphrodites, and, though they were once called androgyni and regarded as 
portents, they are now regarded as pets.’ Transl. Beagon 2005, 66. 
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had turned into a man on his wedding day [and who was still alive at the 
time of writing]. 


The sex changes mentioned by ancient writers are usually from female to male. 
Since the female reproductive organs were believed to be an inverted version 
of male genitals, they could protrude from the body if the body became more 
male-like; in other words, if body heat increased. The female sex was also seen 
as less stable. Since nature tended toward more perfect—that is, male—the 
sex changes were female to male.!3 The change needed not be as drastic as 
an actual sex change. There were stories of men who had become physical- 
ly effeminate. A man could also lose his heat, making him more effeminate.!* 
A Hippocratian treatise claims that Scythian men's inactive lifestyles made 
them more like women. Thus, there could be masculine women and effemi- 
nate men. In order to be masculine, a man had to actively strive to extirpate 
traces of softness.!6 

As we have seen, it was possible to be somewhere in between the male and 
female poles of the sex continuum and to change one's sex. Considering the 
fluidity of biological sex, it was no wonder that masculinity could be called 
into question as well. Being born with male genitalia was not enough to prove 
that one was masculine. Still other aspects of the body could betray a lack of 
masculinity. Signs of the body were deciphered with the help of physiognomy.!? 
Physiognomists believed that physical characteristics could be used as signs 
of behavioral characteristics and vice versa.!8 For example, Pseudo-Aristotle 
claims that males are braver and more honest, whereas females have a more 
evil disposition and are less courageous and honest.? Bodily signs were used 


12 Pliny the Elder, Nat. 7.4.36. Transl. Beagon 2005, 66-67. 

13 Beagon 2005, 173, 176. 

14 ` Brown1988, 10-11. 

15 Hippocrates, Aér. 20—22. See also Allen 1985, 48; Dean-Jones 2003, 191. 

16 Brown 1988, 11; Laqueur 1990, 7, 52. 

17 Gleason 1995; Parsons 2006. The ancient sources include, for example, pseudo-Aristotle, 
Physiogn.; Polemo, Physiognomonica; Adamantius, De Physiognomica; Hippocrates, Epid. 
2.6.1; 2.5.1; 2.5.16; 2.6.14, 19; 6.4.19; Aér. 24.1740. Aristotle, Part. an. 648a; Hist. an. 491b; 
Iamblichus, Vit. Pyth. 17.71; Aulus Gellius, Noct. att. 1.9. On the other hand, some ancient 
writers expressed doubt about the possibility that one's character could be known from 
one's body. See, e.g., Pliny the Elder, Nat. 11.273—74; Euripides, Med. 516—519; Plutarch, Cato 
the Elder 7.2. See also Parsons 2006, 34—36. 

18 Gleason 1995, 29, 58. 

19  Pseudo-Aristotle, Physiogn. 809a-810a. See also Pseudo-Aristotle, Physiogn. 814a: "The 
male sex has been shown to be juster, braver, and speaking generally, superior to the 
female.’ Transl. W. S. Hett. 
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not only to differentiate between men and women, but also (and more impor- 
tantly) between manly “real men" and effeminate men, the cinaedi.”° 


Ancient Greco-Roman Gender Stereotypes 


Since a man was the standard, virtues were considered masculine character- 
istics. Mathew Kuefler notes that “it is impossible to separate Roman defini- 
tions of masculinity from more general notions of ideal human behavior"?! 
Men and women were stereotypically portrayed in ancient Greco-Roman lit- 
erature as being at the opposite ends of the gender hierarchy, with men epito- 
mizing the virtues and women the vices. Men were depicted as strong, brave, 
magnanimous, and rational. They could control themselves. Women, on the 
other hand, were depicted as weak, vindictive, irrational, and self-indulgent.?? 
Women lacked courage.” They were credulous and superstitious.?^ Arrogance, 
deception, ambition, and lust for power were also especially feminine vices 28 
All of these vices resulted from women’s lack of masculine reason and self- 
control. The women's lack of control was based on biology. According to the 
Hippocratic theory, women had a moister constitution. As emotions were 


20 Gleason (1990, 412) notes that physiognomy “purported to characterize the gulf between 
men and women, but actually served to divide the male sex to legitimate and illegitimate 
members.” For example, Pseudo-Aristotle, Physiogn. 807a-808a presents the differences 
in the bodies of a masculine man and an effeminate man: "The characteristics of the 
brave man are stiff hair, an erect carriage of body, bones, sides and extremities of the 
body strong and large, broad and flat belly; shoulder-blades broad and far apart, neither 
very tightly knit nor altogether slack: a strong neck but not very fleshy; a chest fleshy and 
broad, thigh flat, calves of the legs broad below; a bright eye, neither too wide opened 
nor half closed; the skin on the body is inclined to be dry; the forehead sharp, straight, 
not large, and lean, neither very smooth nor very wrinkled. [...] The morbid character 
(xtvot8oc) is shown by being weak-eyed and knock-kneed; his head is inclined to the right; 
and he carries his hands palm upward and slack, and he has two gaits—he either waggles 
his hips or holds them stiffly; he casts his eyes around him like Dionysius the sophist.’ 
Transl. W. S. Hett. 

21 Kuefler 2001, 19. 

22 Just 1989, 153-154. For instance, in the poem of Semonides of Amorgos, a wide range of 
negative qualities of women are mentioned: women are dirty, nosy, inconstant, thievish, 
vain, extravagant, greedy, lazy, and sexually insatiable. See also Plato, Leg. 781a. 

23 E.g., Sophocles, Trach. 898-899; Tacitus, Ann. 3.33. 

24 X Eg, Plutarch, Advice to the Bride and Groom 19; Tacitus, Ann. 14.4. 

25 For feminine schemes, see, e.g., Tacitus, Ann. 1.3—6; 11.3; 12.57—68; Livy 1.41; 1.48. For lust for 
power and ambition, see, e.g., Tacitus, Ann. 3.33; 12.7. Rutland 1978, 15-29; Smethurst 1950, 
81-82. 
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considered to be moist, women were more susceptible to those.26 In addi- 
tion, women were believed to desire and enjoy sexual intercourse more than 
men.?? Women also lacked self-control in relation to food and wine. They were 
gluttonous and inebriate.2* Their lack of control was shown in avarice and 
desire for luxury as well.?? The hierarchy between men and women was thus 
explained as based upon nature.?? Biologically, males were perfect; therefore, 
men should be perfect (that is, masculine) in other ways as well. However, as 
we will see, this was not always the case. 

It is essential to note that these stereotypical masculine and feminine char- 
acteristics did not necessarily correspond to anatomical sex.?! Stereotypes only 
show how men and women were expected to behave, not how they actually 
behaved. Not all women behaved as was stereotypically expected of them. The 
ancient Greco-Roman writers themselves acknowledged that there were ideal 
women who could occasionally exemplify *masculine" virtues.?? For instance, 
Laudatio Turiae and Plutarch mention ideal women who display masculine 
qualities. Nevertheless, these women offered no challenge to men and thus did 
not threaten their masculinity. The masculine behavior of a woman became 
transgressive when it exceeded the role of the ideal woman and threatened 
her husband.?? In sum, the vices were stereotypically feminine aspects, but 
this did not mean that vices were necessarily aspects of all women. It was pos- 
sible for a woman to have masculine qualities. In the same way, it was possible 
to label some men as effeminate if they did not adhere to the masculine ideal. 

There were several opinions in the philosophical literature concerning the 
virtuous woman. Greco-Roman philosophers disagreed over whether the vir- 
tues of men and women were the same or different. Several philosophers ar- 
gued that the virtues of men and women are different. The man's virtue is to 


26 Especially in Stoic philosophy, emotions were considered to be irrational and thus a sign 
of a lack of self-control. More on women and emotions is found in Chapter 6. 

27 E.g., Aristophanes, Eccl., passim; Lys., passim; Aristotle, Probl. 879a33-34; Pol. 13358; 
Plutarch, The Eating of Flesh 997B. See also Carson 1999, 81; Nortwick 2008, 51; Dover 
1974, 101. 

28 E.g., Aristophanes, Thesm. 630—632, 730—738; Eccl. 130-145; Hesiod, Works and Days 703; 
Phaedrus 3.1. Cf. also Xenophon, Oec. 7.6, where Ischomachus commends his wife for hav- 
ing learned how to control her appetite. Just 1989, 153-166, 186; Lieu 2004, 184. 

29 Eg., Livy 34.415-16; Sallust, Bell. Cat. 1; Plutarch, Advice to the Bride and Groom 12, 
26, 48. 

30  Brown1988, 9. 

31 Gleason 1995, 58. 

32  Seemoreonthe ideal women in Chapter 5. 

33 See eg. Aeschylus, Agamemnon; Juvenal, Sat. 6. 
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rule and the woman's virtue is to obey.?^ In Plato's Meno, this idea is presented 
by the titular character. Even though Socrates disagrees with this opinion and 
argues that the virtues are the same for men and women, Meriel Jones notes 
that "Meno is more likely to be representative of the popular view."?5 Aristotle 
also argued that “good men and good women are not good in the same way.’36 
In this view, which emphasized the difference of the virtues of men and 
women, a masculine woman presented a greater threat to the masculinity of 
men. Plato and the Stoics, on the other hand, argued that men and women had 
the same virtues: wisdom (gpdvyatc), courage (dvdpeia), justice (Stxatocdvy), 
and temperance (cw@poctvwy).>” The virtues were still conceptualized as mas- 
culine. According to the Stoics, therefore, the virtuous woman was to some 
extent masculine. These two ideals, which continued to co-exist through- 
out antiquity, affected the ideal masculinity as well. Before moving on to the 
ideal qualities and virtues of men, we need to investigate who could be hege- 
monically masculine men. Not all men had the opportunity to be hegemoni- 
cally masculine. 


Who is a Real, Hegemonically Masculine Man? 


The ancient Greeks and Romans did not consider masculinity to be a per- 
manent state that one could achieve irrefutably, but something that was al- 
ways under construction and open to the scrutiny of other men. According to 
Maud Gleason, masculinity was an achieved state, independent of anatomical 
sex.?? Other men could grant or deny the masculinity of a man. Evaluating 
the masculinity of other men was common in the ancient Greco-Roman world 
and invectives were readily used against deviants.?? Thus, masculinity was 
not an inherent part of every man. There were biological men who were not 
considered “real” men. 


34 ` Plato, Meno 71e. 

35 Jones 2012, 106. 

36 Aristotle, Pol. 1260a20. Transl. H. Rackham. See also Pol. 1277b20—23; Rhet. 1361a; 1367420. 
This view of different virtues was supported also by Pythagoras, Democritus, Protagoras, 
and Gorgias; see Allen 1985, 22—43. See also Seneca, Const. 1. 

37 Plato, Meno 71e-73¢; Resp. 451d—452a, 455d-e; Antisthenes according to Diogenes Laertius 
6.12; Musonius Rufus, That Women Too Should Study Philosophy. On the four cardinal vir- 
tues, see Plato, Resp. 435b; Cicero, Inv. 2.53. 

38 Gleason 1995, xxii, 59, 96, 159; quotation from p. 59. 

39 Gleason 1995, 27. 
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The ancient Greco-Roman gender system formed a hierarchical scale.*? 
Peter-Ben Smit notes that the hierarchy of masculinity was not so much a gen- 
der hierarchy as a hierarchy of degrees of humanity.*! The hierarchy also took 
on cosmic proportions, since masculinity was considered more divine.^? At 
the top of the hierarchy were the exemplars of hegemonic masculinity: free, 
elite, adult male citizens. Below them were others, who could be categorized 
under the common term “unmen.” These included not only women, but also 
boys, slaves, effeminate males, eunuchs, and “barbarians.’43 Discussed above 
was the women's lower position in the hierarchy, and above we have also seen 
how ethnicity affects masculinity: Scythian men were considered effeminate. 
The Greeks considered non-Greeks to be effeminate, but they themselves 
were regarded as effeminate by the Romans. Cicero, for instance, constructs 
Roman men as morally superior to and more masculine than the Greeks.*^ 
Lower-class men and slaves were also disqualified from being fully masculine.*5 
Masculinity was connected not only with status, but also age. Both young boys 
and older men were generally thought to be lacking in proper masculinity. Real 
men were men in their prime.^9 One's place in the hierarchy was not stable, 
but could change. Boys and adolescent males moved up the ladder as they ma- 
tured. Free, adult, elite men, on the other hand, could fall down the hierarchy 
and become effeminate if they did not fulfill the ideals of masculinity. 

This gender hierarchy is also evident in the terms used. In Latin, there are 
two words for ‘man, homo and vir. Homo and mulier were the generic terms for 
‘man’ and ‘woman, and these were used of the lower classes, including slaves 
and freedmen or freedwomen. Vir and femina, on the other hand, were used 
of the upper classes.^? The Latin vir was a real, manly man.^? The same was 


40 X Anderson & Moore 2003, 68; see Mattila 1996. 

41 Smit 2006, 31.6. 

42 See, e.g., Aristotle, Gen. an. 732a7-—9; Philo, Flight 51. 

43 Moore 2001, 135-136; Anderson & Moore 2003, 69. 

44 Cicero, Tusc. 1.1.2; Rep. 5. See also Edwards 1993, 20, 95; Frilingos 2003, 307. 

45 ` Kuefler 2001, 8; Glancy 2002, 24-25. One must note, however, that anatomy was not the 
only signifying element: elite women were higher on the hierarchy than male slaves or 
lower-class men. This perspective of intersectionality complicates the picture. 

46 Aristotle, Rhet. 1390b. See also Horace, Ars 35-37. On “masculinity of youth" and “mascu- 
linity of matrimony" in New Comedy, see Pierce 1998. 

47 Santoro L'Hoir 1992, 1-2. Santoro L'Hoir (1992, 2) notes: “while every man, by definition, is 
a homo, and every woman, a mulier, not every man or woman is a vir or a femina, respec- 
tively" This usage can be seen in Cicero and Livy; see Santoro L'Hoir 1992. 

48 Gunderson 2000, 7; Alston 1998, 206. Santoro L'Hoir (1992, 2) notes that vir and femina 
came to be identified with the virtues of Rome. In contrast, homo and mulier came to 
represent foreign vices. 
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true in Greek. While &vðpwroç denoted the general man, &výp was used for the 
"real" man.?? The “real” men were those who fulfilled the ideals of hegemonic 
masculinity. 

What, then, were the real men like? According to Craig Williams, control 
and dominion were the prime directives of Roman masculinity. A man had 
to constantly defend his masculinity by controlling not only those under his 
jurisdiction, but also himself and his desires and emotions. Control was con- 
nected with power (potestas), meaning both power over others and indepen- 
dence of the power of others.5° The unmanly status of groups lower in the 
gender hierarchy mentioned above was a result of their inability to control 
others or even themselves. Men who were adults, free, and members of the 
elite were considered the most able to control themselves and, accordingly, 
also others.5! Nevertheless, elite men were not secure in their masculinity 
either. As we have seen, it was a common belief that a man could control him- 
self much better than a woman, so inability to exercise control made a man 
effeminate. Effeminate men constituted a negative paradigm to the masculine 
ideal: they were what real men were not, and real men were what effeminate 
men were not.52 

In the first century CE, following the influence of Stoic teaching, the empha- 
sis shifted increasingly from control of others to self-control.53 The philoso- 
phers argued that control over oneself was the basis for the control of other 
people.54 Self-control demonstrated that a man was worthy to govern others.55 
Control of others and self-control can be thus seen in a causal way. Self-control 
is a prerequisite for control of others. Liew argues, however, that the relation- 
ship between these competing ideologies is less straightforward. The compet- 
ing ideologies simply coexisted, and they could become mixed together.56 Tt 
is important to note that there was no one single hegemonic masculinity, but 
several ideals of masculinity competing for the hegemonic position.” Different 


49 Schmidt 1967-1969, 385-387; Oepke 1964a, 360—363; Santoro L'Hoir 1992, 27. The words 
for sexual differentiation in Greek were pony and Die. The gender-specific word for 
woman was yuvý; see Schmidt 1967-1969, 401-404; Oepke 1964b, 776. 

50 The importance of control is also evident in the use of such terms as imperium, auctoritas, 
and é£ovcía. It was argued that a true man was never servile. See, e.g., Philostratus, Vit. 
Apoll. 6.35.2. Alston 1998, 206-207; Smit 2006, 31.6; Williams 1999, 133, 138. 

51 ` Nortwick 2008, 25. 

52 Williams 1999, 126-127, 141. 

53 Anderson & Moore 2003, 69. 

54 X Eg, Plato, Gorg. 491d—e; Plutarch, Sayings of Spartans 233D. 

55 See, e.g., Philostratus, Vit. Apoll. 113; Xenophon, Ages. 6; Plato, Symp. 217a-219e. 

56 Liew 2003, 109. 

57  SeeChapteri. 
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ideals competing for the hegemonic position can be seen, for example, in dis- 
cussions about whether control of others or self-control is more important in 
terms of self-defense and sexual behavior. 

The discussion of whether a man should retaliate against wrongs he has 
suffered or whether he should be self-controlled and seek compensation in 
court demonstrates the existence of competing, co-existing ideals of masculin- 
ity. This discussion will be important later when I study Jesus' behavior in the 
passion narratives.5? The idea that the real man was able to revenge wrongs 
was common. According to Aristotle, it is disgraceful not to be able to defend 
oneself.5? In Plato's Gorgias, Callicles argues that “endurance of wrong done 
is not a man’s part at all, but a poor slave's"6? According to this view, a real 
man does not submit to wrongs, but is able to defend himself and his own. 
Socrates, on the contrary, argues that doing wrong is worse than suffering it.6! 
Angela Hobbs notes that Plato presents two alternative concepts of masculin- 
ity, the Achillean version of masculinity as violence and control and Socrates' 
version of masculinity as self-control and endurance. Plato problematizes the 
heroic masculinity of Achilles and advocates self-control as the ideal mascu- 
linity: real men must control themselves.® In Stoic writings as well, the ideal of 
self-control was seen as more important than avenging wrongs.9? In sum, there 
seems to have been at least two competing ideals. It is possible that the ideal 
of masculinity as control over others, which Callicles and Aristotle favored, 
was the more common and widespread ideal. Socrates, Plato, and the Stoics 
favored the ideal of self-controlled masculinity, which may have been the ideal 
for only a minority of men. 

The orators used both of these ideals for their own ends.®* For example, 
Demosthenes argues in Against Meidias that when he did not retaliate after 


58 See more in Chapter 7. 

59 Aristotle, Rhet. 1355a—b. See also Aristophanes, Vesp. 1297-1298. 

60 Plato, Gorg. 483a—b. Transl. W. R. M. Lamb. Hobbs 2000, 138-140. 

61 Plato, Gorg. 474b. See also Plato, Gorg. 522e: "No man fears the mere act of dying, except 
he be utterly irrational and unmanly (&vovópoc); doing wrong is what one fears.’ Transl. 
W. R. M. Lamb. See also Plato, Crito 49a—b. 

62 Hobbs 2000. 

63 For example, Cicero argues in Tusc. 2.14-15 that disgrace is a greater evil than pain. He 
calls the view of Aristippus the Socratic and Epicurus, who maintained that pain was 
the chief evil, a "backboneless, effeminate view" (enervatam muliebremque sententiam). 
Transl. J. E. King. 

64 Roismann 2002, 129. 
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an assault, he had behaved with self-restraint (cwppdvws).6> Demosthenes 
maintains that a man should not resort to self-defense, but he should in- 
stead seek redress from the law.96 Based on this, Gabriel Herman argues that 
"the Athenian code prescribed that upon being provoked, offended, or injured 
a citizen should not retaliate, but should exercise self-restraint, avoid violence, 
reconsider, or renegotiate the case; in brief, compromise."9? In another speech, 
however, Demosthenes presents an opposite ideal and implies that a man who 
did not hit back resembled a slave.99? David Cohen sees this speech as more 
representative of Demosthenes' thinking. According to Cohen, the court did 
not serve to terminate conflicts; on the contrary, Demosthenes' speech was 
a sign of the agonistic nature of the Athenian society.5? However, instead of 
emphasizing the importance of either ideal, I suggest that these two ideals, 
the ideal of non-retaliatory response and the ideal of defending oneself, sim- 
ply coexisted."? Thus, there appears to have been two ideals competing for 
the hegemonic position. Demosthenes used both for his own ends, depend- 
ing on his needs. He did not attempt to resolve the conflict between these 
different ideals. 


Ideal Characteristics of Masculine Men 


As mentioned above, virtues in general were considered masculine. This did 
not mean that women could not be virtuous; women were only expected to 
behave in a stereotypically "feminine" way. Virtuous behavior was discussed 
in philosophical writings. Plato mentions wisdom (gpdvyatc), temperance 
(cwppoctvy), courage (dv8pe(a) and justice (Sixatoctvn) as the compo- 
nents of virtue.” Aristotle adds magnanimity (peyañopvyia), magnificence 
(ueyoAonperteta), liberality (eAev8eprotys), and gentleness (mpadtys).”* The 
ideal man in the ancient Greco-Roman world was on one hand a good leader: 


65 Demosthenes, Against Meidias 21.74. See also Demosthenes, Against Conon 54.13; Lysias, 
For the Soldier 9.4—5. 

66 Herman 1996, 14315, 21-22. 

67 Herman 1994, 107 (emphasis original); Herman 1993, 418. 

68 Demosthenes, Against Timocrates 24.167. Cf. Demosthenes, Against Meidias 21180. In 
Against Meidias 21.72, Demosthenes notes that it is understandable if one wants to defend 
himself. See also Lysias, Against Simon. 

69 Cohen 1995. 

70 See also Roismann 2002, 136-137; Dover 1974, 3. 

71 Plato, Prot. 349b. See also Cicero, Tusc. 3.36—37. 

72 Aristotle, Rhet. 1366b. 
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loyal, just, helpful to his community, and courageous in war. He was also self- 
controlled in his use of power and not overly ambitious or power-hungry. On 
the other hand, in his private life the ideal man fulfilled his familial duties as a 
good son and leader of the household, and he was self-controlled and guided 
by reason. Pietas or ebcépeto, which meant both piety toward the gods and obe- 
dience toward parents, was also an ideal quality for a man.” 

The quintessential masculine virtue was &v8peí(a or virtus. Both the Greek 
word dvdpeia and the Latin word virtus derive from the gender-specific term 
for ‘man’ (&vjp and vir, respectively), and they can thus be translated as 
“manliness” or “manly behavior" Both words characterize the ideal behavior 
of a man.” Cicero, for example, argues that men should be virtuous, since 
“it is from the word for ‘man’ (vir) that the word virtue (virtus) is derived.””5 
Since etymologically avdpeia and virtus meant ‘manliness, attributing the qual- 
ity to a woman was automatically paradoxical.” For example, Herodotus ex- 
presses wonder when Artemisia, the queen of Halicarnassus, displays &v8peto.77 
Seneca presents women's vices (muliebria vitia) as antithetical to virtus, but 
he also argues that being a woman is no excuse for lacking virtus "9 Musonius 
Rufus maintains as well that a woman should have &v8peío.7? For the Stoic phi- 
losophers, male sex was not the prerequisite for évdpeia or virtus. Still, it was 
considered unusual for a woman to display avdpeia. 

The term dvdpeia was used in martial contexts and is usually translated as 
‘courage.’ The Latin virtus, on the other hand, had wider connotations than 
&v8üpe(a. The word was used to translate both dvdpeia and &petń. Initially, 
virtus meant courage demonstrated in war, but over time the concept was 


73 ` Roisman 2005, 7; Smethurst 1950, 86; D'Angelo 2007, 66-71. 

74 McDonnell 2006, 2. According to McDonnell, the Roman ideal of virtus originally meant 
courage in battle. Influenced by Hellenism and the Greek ideal of Aperä, the ideal of mas- 
culinity changed and virtus began to have a more ethical meaning. McDonnell 2006, 9, 
105, 112. Virtus was also “a quintessentially public value that was displayed, tested, won, or 
lost in the delimited context of service to the Republic.” McDonnell 2006, xiii. 

75 Cicero, Tusc. 2.43. Transl. J. E. King. 

76 Just 1989, 157. 

77 ` Herodotus, Hist. 7.99.1. See also Harrell 2002, 77. 

78 ` Seneca, Helv. 16.2-5. Williams 1999, 133. 

79  Musonius Rufus, Whether Daughters and Sons Should Receive the Same Education: 
"Someone may perhaps say that manliness (dvópe(a) is a quality only of men. Not so! Fora 
woman too must be manly and the best women at least must have no strain of cowardice, 
so that she is bowed down neither by labour nor by fear. If this is not so, how will a woman 
be chaste, if someone by causing her fear or imposing labour could force her to suffer 
some outrage.” Transl. Cora E. Lutz. See also Goldhill 1995, 137; Nussbaum 2002, 287. 
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intellectualized and came to mean resisting (moral) evil.8° There was thus a 
connection between morality and masculinity. The traditional definition of 
&v8pe(o as martial courage and steadfastness in battle can be seen in Plato's 
dialogue Laches, where the initial definition of àv8peioc is “anyone who is will- 
ing to stay at his post and face the enemy"?! Socrates, however, notes that 
&võpeia can be expressed outside the battlefield as well. For Socrates, avdpeia 
means steadfastness in enduring the pain of disease, poverty, or dishonor. It 
was also possible to show dvdpeia by not fearing death.8? For Plato, àv8peía 
entailed self-controlled (c#ppwv) and moderate (uérptoc) endurance.8? Thus, 
&v8pe(o appears close to another important virtue, self-control (cwppocbvy), in 
Plato's texts.54 

Plato was not the only one to see ougpootu as a masculine virtue. His in- 
novation lay in connecting the traditionally martial idea of &v8pe(a with the 
more moral quality of c«qpocovr. Originally cwppocbvn meant prudence, but 
later the word gained moral connotations of self-control, controlling emo- 
tions and passions.55 The manly nature of cw@poctvy is revealed in Aeschylus’ 
Agamemnon, when the choir says to Clytemnestra: “you speak as wisely as a 


^ x 


prudent man (xat’ d&vdpa ocpova).96 Self-control was a masculine virtue. 
Women could be self-controlled, but for them it was also masculine.87 


80 For virtus as a military value, see, e.g., Livy 23.15.12; Horace, Carm. 3.2; Plutarch, Marcius 
Coriolanus 1.4: “in those days Rome held in highest honour that phase of virtue which con- 
cerns itself with warlike and military achievements, and evidence of this may be found 
in the only Latin word for virtue (det), which signifies really manly valour (dvdpeic); 
they made valour, a specific form of virtue, stand for virtue in general.” Transl. Bernadotte 
Perrin. See also Sarsila 1982, esp. p. 90. 

81 Plato, Lach. 190e. Transl. W. R. M. Lamb. For Aristotle, avdpeia was a mean between cow- 
ardice and rashness; Eth. nic. 110425: “The man who runs away from everything in fear 
and never endures anything becomes a coward (8:00c); the man who fears nothing what- 
soever but encounters everything becomes rash (@acvc).’ Transl. H. Rackham. See also 
Eth. nic. 07b. 

82 Plato, Lach. od e: Resp. 386a; Leg. 633c-d. See also Hobbs 2000; Schmid 1992. 

83 Plato, Resp. 399a-d. 

84 Plato, Phaed. 68c-d. See also Hobbs 2000, 231. 

85 Another important term for self-control was ¢yxpdteta. 

86 Aeschylus, Agamemnon 35. 

87 Foucault 1990, 63-77, 83. This was especially the case in Stoic philosophy, where the vir- 
tues of men and women were the same. If the virtues of men and women were considered 
to be different, cwppocbvyn meant different things for men and women. For men, it was 
a civic virtue, whereas for women it specifically meant the feminine virtues of chastity, 
modesty, and obedience. See North 1966; 1977. 
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Effeminacy and Lack of Self-Control 


The importance of self-control as a masculine virtue can also be seen in how 
all vices were considered examples of a lack of self-control (incontinentia, 
cxoAacía).88 Placing excessive attention on appearance, seeking to be domi- 
nated and to pleasure others, and yielding to passions were examples of lack of 
control, which emasculated a man.8? Lack of control epitomized the subordi- 
nated masculinities of the ancient Greco-Roman world. 

Above I suggested that there were two different ideals concerning retalia- 
tion for wrongs: control over others and self-control. These two ideals can be 
found in texts concerning sexual behavior as well. Some writers emphasized 
the importance of control over others. Williams suggests that the dominant 
paradigm of masculinity in the ancient Rome was what he calls “priapic mas- 
culinity" In this paradigm, the man asserted his masculinity by dominating 
others.?? Other writers emphasized the importance of self-control?! Self- 
control meant being restrained and moderate. Sex was only for procreation. 
Common to both of these ideals was the idea that the man had an active role 
in sex. Passivity was a sign of lack of control, which made a man effeminate. 

Connell mentions that in the modern Western world, homosexuality is the 
most important subordinated masculinity. In the ancient Greco-Roman world, 
on the contrary, effeminacy was not necessarily connected with same-sex 
sexual behavior.2? Instead of exclusive sexual orientation, the ancient Greeks 
and Romans made a distinction between the active, penetrative role and the 
passive, receptive role.?3 The hegemonically masculine “real” man was to have 


88 | Edwards 1993, 5; Foucault 1990, 63-77. 

89 Williams 1999, 141; also Glancy 2003, 242; Gleason 1995, 65; Roisman 2005, 89. 

90 Williams 1999, 18, 51, 153. 

91  Inmedical texts, moderation was the ideal. Celsus (De Medicina 1.1.4) argued that sexual 
intercourse should be neither feared nor desired too much. Soranus (Gynecology 1.7.30— 
32) considered permanent virginity to be healthful. Philosophers like Epictetus and 
Marcus Aurelius maintained that men should strive not to desire sex. Epictetus, Diatr. 
1.18.15; 4.9.3; Marcus Aurelius, Med. 2.10; 9.40. Epictetus admits that not everyone shared 
his ideal; on the contrary, there were some men who admired those who "can cajole and 
corrupt most women"; Diatr. 4.9. Transl. Whitney J. Oates. Epicurus thought that sexual 
intercourse was never beneficial; see Diogenes Laertius 10.118. 

92 Williams 1999, 7. Whether the word 'homosexual' can be used in the context of antiquity 
has raised a heated debate. See, e.g., Richlin 1993; Williams 1999; Halperin 1990; 2002a; 
2002b; Parker 2001. 

93 Williams (1999, 16-17) maintains that the Romans did not condemn homosexual behav- 
ior per se. He argues that it was specifically the Greek practice of pederasty, engaging 
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an active role regardless of the gender of the person he had sex with. It was the 
free adult man who wanted to be penetrated who was labeled as effeminate— 
that is, as an example of subordinated masculinity. The most common word 
used for a man who sought to be penetrated was xívot8oc or cinaedus.?* This 
word is not found in the Synoptic Gospels. However, eunuchs were another group 
that was considered effeminate, and they are mentioned in Matthew 19:12.95 

Playing the passive role in sex was not the only way to acquire the label 
of a "sexual deviant" According to Craig Williams, a man who played the ac- 
tive role could still be accused of effeminacy.?6 For example, Catullus accuses 
Julius Caesar and Mamurra both of being cinaedi and of seducing women and 
girls.?7 Even though an adulterer played an active role, his passivity in regard 
to pleasures made him effeminate.9° Effeminate men were excessively active 
with both sexes. Even being too fond of one's wife could result in a man being 
accused of effeminacy, as happened to Pompey the Great.?? Effeminacy was 
the result of not just passivity, but insatiability and lack of control. This was 
also the case in other matters than sex.!0° 

Thus, seeking to be penetrated was only one symptom of effeminacy. Other 
symptoms were softness and moral decadence.!?! Excess in any area of life 
(such as food and drink, physical appearance, and clothing) might lead to a 
man being labeled as effeminate. Sex and eating were often connected in the 


in sexual relationships with freeborn adolescent males, that was disgraceful and illicit 
behavior (stuprum). Williams 1999, 62-63. 

94 X Williams 1999, 7. The cinaedus was a common scare-figure in the Greco-Roman texts. E.g., 
Plato, Phaedr. 239c—-d; Epictetus, Diatr. 33. Long (1996, 71—74) offers examples of sexual 
accusations and effeminacy. 

95 See more in Chapter 4. 

96 Williams 1999, 125. 

97 Catullus 57. 

98 Davidson 1997, 176—177. 

99 Plutarch, Pompey 48.5-7. See also Chariton, Chaereas and Callirhoe 5.2: “Barbarians are 
naturally passionately fond of women.” Transl. Bryan P. Reardon. 

100 See also Davidson, who notes that the connection between effeminacy and sex did not lie 
in passivity but in insatiability. Davidson argues that Foucault's power-penetration theory 
focuses too much on penetration. The passive partner was not inactive: he or she was not 
the object of someone else's enjoyment, but a too-willing participant, *opening up too 
readily to pleasure.” Davidson 1997, 177-178. 

101 Williams 1999, 175. The word mollis (soft) and its synonyms were common pejoratives for 
an effeminate man. E.g., Catullus 25.1; Horace, Epod. 1.910; Martial, Epigr. 5.37.2; Juvenal, 
Sat. 8.15; Cicero, Cat. 2.22—23. Plato also associates softness with the unmanly mode of life; 
Phaedr. 239c. Edwards (1993, 68) notes that mollitia was used as an accusation in a whole 
range of discourses that had nothing to do with sexual behavior. 
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ancient literature.!0? Sex, food, and drink were necessities, but they needed 
to be enjoyed in moderation. As mentioned above, women were stereotypi- 
cally depicted as gluttonous and inebriate. A man who could not control his 
appetites was effeminate.!0? Excessive concern for one's appearance—such as 
soft and depilated skin, using perfume, and feminine dress—betrayed a man's 
effeminacy. Effeminacy was also evident in feminine gestures and the way of 
walking.!?^ Moreover, behavior that was considered luxurious, hedonistic, self- 
indulgent, or avaricious was labeled as effeminate.!05 This behavior indicated 
lack of control over one's desires. Gluttony and luxury reflected the Eastern 
way of life, and this association with the barbarians made the man effeminate.!06 

Another example of effeminacy was the abuse of power evident in tyr- 
anny. Ambition and lust for power were seen as feminine vices. Tyranny did 
not imply hypermasculinity or the dominance of others, but the inability to 
control oneself.!97 The ideal leader in the ancient Greco-Roman world, as men- 
tioned above, was self-controlled in his use of power. Tyrants were accused 
of several vices connected with a lack of self-control: vis (violence), superbia 


102 Aeschines, Against Timarchus 1; Suetonius, Claud. 33; Galb. 22; Valerius Maximus 2.5.6; 
Plato, Leg. 781d; Sallustius, Bell. Cat. 13; Xenophon, Mem. 2.1.1-4; Plutarch, The Eating of 
Flesh 997 2B-C. Eating in moderation is recommended in Musonius Rufus, On Food; 
Pseudo-Phocylides 69. See also Henry 1992, 251-255; Swancutt 2003, 211-212; Glancy 2003, 
245; Bailey 2007. 

103 Seneca the Elder, Contr. 1.pr.8.9; Horace, Sat. 2.2. Edwards 1993, 81-82. Jones (2012, 209) 
argues: ^Food, drink, and sex were all thought to require moderation; consequently, over- 
indulgence in any or all of these areas had the power to label the agent an effeminate, 
and if a man is gluttonous towards food and drink, it is safe to assume that he may also be 
sexually voracious, and indiscriminately so." 

104 Depilation: Martial, Epigr. 2.36.6, 2.62, 9.27.5, 9.57; Juvenal, Sat. 2.12, 813-18, 9.95. Use of 
makeup: Juvenal, Sat. 2.93—95, 6.0.21-O.22. Clothing: Martial, Epigr. 1.96.9, 3.82.5; Juvenal, 
Sat. 2.97; Cicero, Verr. 2.5.31; Cat. 2.22—23; Phil. 2.76. Gestures: Juvenal, Sat. 6.0.24, 9.133; 
Plutarch, Pompey 48.7. Walk: Seneca, Ep. 52.12, 114.4-6; Phaedrus, App. 8; Macrobius, Sat. 
2.3.16. For effeminate gestures and ways of walking, see also Pseudo-Aristotle, Physiogn. 
807a-808a quoted above. See also Edwards 1993, 68-69; Herter 1959, 629—636; Richlin 
1992, 221 n. 3; Swancutt 2007, 30; Williams 1999, 130, 226—227. Herter (1959, 642—650) notes 
that the early Christian writers also considered these features as signs of effeminacy. 

105 Cicero, Verr. 24.62; Sallust, Bell. Cat. 11; Aulus Gellius, Noct. att. 3.1. Plutarch argues that 
gluttony leads to cruelty and lawlessness. Plutarch, The Eating of Flesh 997B. 

106 Polybius 31.25.2—5; Sallust, Bell. Cat. 1112. Julius Caesar suggests that the Belgae are the 
bravest (fortissimi) of the Gauls because they did not have imported luxury products that 
effeminate the mind; Bell. gall. 11. See also Corbeill 1997, 99-103; Edwards 1993, 80; Richlin 
2003, 218. 

107 Langlands 2006, 292. 
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(arrogance, pride), libido (lust), and crudelitas (cruelty).198 For example, Cicero 
accused C. Verres, L. Calpurnius Piso, and Mark Antony of lust, arrogance, and 
cruelty.!°9 He also accused P. Clodius of unbridled lust, cruelty, and impiety. 
These qualities not only made Clodius tyrannical, but also effeminate (homo 
effeminatus).° Even though tyrants were high in the power hierarchy, accord- 
ing to ancient writers they were not masculine. Tyrants were more likely to act 
like women and barbarians. One reason for this depiction of tyrants as ef- 
feminate is that the Roman sources were republican. One way of disputing the 
legitimacy of the rule of the tyrants was to label them as effeminate. 


Marginalized Masculinities in the Ancient Greco-Roman World 


Next we will look at some marginalized masculinities in the ancient Greco- 
Roman world. What strategies did they employ in relation to the hegemonic 
masculinities? As the examples of marginalized masculinities in the ancient 
Greco-Roman world, I have chosen the masculinity of gladiators and the mas- 
culinities in early Judaism." I consider early Jewish masculinities as marginal 
for the same reasons as the early Christian masculinities. Both groups were 
minor religious groups that did not occupy the hegemonic position in the an- 
cient Greco-Roman world. The difference between early Judaism and early 
Christianity is that early Judaism was tolerated for its long history and thus 
more likely to be somewhat authorized by the hegemonic groups.” 

The masculinity of the gladiators was marginalized, since the majority of 
the gladiators were slaves or condemned prisoners. The general attitude to- 
ward gladiators was ambivalent. On one hand, they were despised as providers 


108 Dunkle 1967, 151; Starr 1949. 

109 Cicero, Verr. 2.1.82; 2.5.81; Prov. cons. 6, 8; Pis. 66; Phil. 3.28—29: “What is there in Antonius 
save lust, cruelty, insolence, audacity? He is wholly compacted of these vices. No trace in 
him of gentlemanly feeling, none of moderation, none of self-respect, none of modesty.” 
Transl. D. R. Shackleton Bailey. See also Dunkle 1967, 164. 

110 Cicero, Mil. 89; Dom. 109-110. See also Dunkle 1967, 163. 

111  Bassi1998, 145-146. 

112 Early Judaism is usually dated to the periods of Persian and Roman rule from the 
6th century BCE to the 3rd century CE. However, in this study I concentrate on sources 
that are roughly contemporary with the New Testament. 

113 Onthe other hand, one has to note that the “parting of the ways” between early Judaism 
and early Christianity had not yet happened in the first century CE, so the ancient Greco- 
Roman people did not necessarily differentiate between Jews and Christians. 
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of public entertainment."* On the other hand, they were admired in the phil- 
osophical writings, since the gladiator's oath transformed involuntary death 
into a voluntary one. Philosophers lauded gladiators as examples of endur- 
ance and the acceptance of death.!5 They were the ultimate models of self- 
control. While this did not make them fully masculine, they could be used as 
examples for those who subscribed to the self-controlled, philosophic ideal of 
masculinity. Gladiators can thus be seen as an ancient example of marginal- 
ized masculinity that was nonetheless relatively authorized by the hegemonic 
masculinities. 

Ideal masculinities found in early Jewish texts form closer examples to the 
early Christian masculinities. Early Judaism was a similarly marginalized reli- 
gious group as early Christianity. Although the Hebrew Bible is an important 
background for the entire New Testament, I concentrate on the Jewish writ- 
ers that were approximately contemporary with the New Testament writers.!!6 
How did they relate to the hegemonic masculinities of the ancient Greco- 
Roman world? As suggested in Chapter 1, there were several possible strategies 
(for example, acceptance or resistance). On closer investigation, a more com- 
plex picture emerges. The attitude of Judaism to the surrounding culture was 
not necessarily either acceptance or resistance, but can be characterized as a 
mixture of both acceptance and resistance. 

A certain acceptance of Greco-Roman ideals can be seen in the knowledge 
and use of philosophical concepts. Philo, for example, shows knowledge of 
and uses the concepts of Hellenistic philosophy. Several early Jewish writ- 
ings present similar ideals of masculinity as the Greco-Roman masculinities. 


114 Juvenal, Sat. 2442145; Seneca, Nat. 7.31.3. Edwards 1993; Williams 1999, 141-142. 

115 See, e.g., Seneca, Ep. 30.8; Cicero, Phil. 3.35; Tusc. 217.40—41. Barton 1993, 15-16; Cobb 2008, 
48-49; Kyle 1998, 80. 

116 The Hebrew Bible is closer to the ancient Near Eastern cultures than the Greco-Roman 
world. The Hebrew Bible should be compared to the masculinities of the ancient Near 
East. It is possible that the Hebrew Bible had different ideas of masculinity than those 
in the Greco-Roman world. Moreover, it is possible that the masculinities in the Hebrew 
Bible differed from both Greco-Roman and Near Eastern ideals. Susan Haddox (2010), 
for example, maintains that Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob all occasionally appear feminine. 
Haddox argues that this critique of hegemonic masculinity is intended to show a proper 
relationship with God: “While the biblical text in many ways reflects and supports the 
categories of hegemonic masculinity, in the realm of the relation with God, these norms 
are frequently subverted because no human can assume the position of ultimate power. 
That position is left to God." Haddox 2010, 15. On Hebrew Bible masculinities, see Creangá 
(ed.) 2010; Creangá & Smit (ed.) 2014; Zsolnay (ed.) 2017. 
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Self-control, for example, was the masculine ideal in several early Jewish texts.” 
As we will see, Josephus has an apologetic aim of showing to the opponents 
of Judaism that the biblical characters were ideal men. In Joseph and Aseneth, 
Joseph is called “a man powerful (Svvaté¢) in wisdom and experience.” He is 
also described as self-controlled, meek, and merciful; in other words, he is an 
ideal man.!? Ben Sira argues that the man should exercise control over his 
speech, associates, sexual behavior, and household.!!? 

Some early Jewish texts reflect a negative attitude toward Rome. For exam- 
ple in Sibylline Oracles 5.162173, Rome is called an “effeminate (0vAvyevr|c) and 
unjust, evil city.” The rabbis also hada more ambivalent attitude toward Rome.!20 
I suggest that the writers who had a negative attitude toward Rome were more 
likely to be voluntarily marginalized, and thus their masculinity would be less 
complicit with the hegemonic ideals. I expect Philo and Josephus, who were 
members of the Jewish elite, although not the Roman elite, to be more com- 
plicit with the hegemonic ideals of masculinity. In the following, the aim is not 
to offer a comprehensive account of early Jewish masculinities, but to present 
some examples of how masculinity can be seen in some early Jewish writers 
and texts, namely Philo, Josephus, 4 Maccabees, and the rabbinical writings. 
These texts show a variety of strategies that the early Jews adopted vis-a-vis 
Greco-Roman culture. 


Philo 
Philo belonged to the Jewish elite. He was also probably a Roman citizen. 
Philo wrote predominantly for an elite Jewish audience, but some texts also 
explicitly take into account the Roman audience. Nevertheless, his texts are 
not apologetics to Greeks or Romans. Rather, the texts which are occasionally 
interpreted as having an apologetic aim, such as On the Embassy to Gaius and 
Against Flaccus, were in fact intended for fellow Jews as a way of defending 


117 Philo (e.g., in Aleng. Interp. 3.156); Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs; Sir passim. Smith 
1999, 100. 

118 Joseph and Aseneth 4.7; 8.8. Transl. C. Burchard. 

119 Ben Sira mentions controlling one's wife and children, esp. daughters (e.g., Sir 25:25-26; 
263-27; 30:1-13; 42:9-11) and self-control (e.g., Sir 18:30-31). See also Camp 1991 19. 

120 Leander (2011, 170-171) notes the ambivalent attitude of the rabbis toward Rome 
(6. Sabbat 33b): “R. Judah, R. Jose, and R. Simeon were sitting ... R. Judah commenced [the 
discussion] by observing, ‘How fine are the works of this people! They have made streets, 
they have built bridges, they have erected baths.’ R. Jose was silent. R. Simeon b. Yohai an- 
swered and said: ‘All what they made they made for themselves; they built market-places, 
to set harlots in them; baths, to rejuvenate themselves; bridges, to levy tolls for them.” 
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Philo's pro-Roman policy.!#! In any case, even if Philo was a member of the 
Jewish elite, this does not mean that he was in the hegemonic position. His 
marginal position in relation to the Roman elite can be seen from his deferent 
posture in On the Embassy to Gaius. 

Sharon Lea Mattila argues that Philo's thought is influenced by a gender gra- 
dient, with positive (male) and negative (female) poles.?? This gradient also 
has cosmic dimensions: beyond the peak of the positive *male" pole lies God, 
while below the negative "female" pole lies unformed matter.!?3 The soul of a 
human being has a higher part and a lower part. The higher, rational part of 
the soul is masculine and likened to God. The irrational part is feminine and 
identified with the senses and passions.'?^ 

Philo shares several ideas with the Greco-Roman world. He regards activ- 
ity, strength, and rationality as masculine, whereas passivity, weakness, and 
irrationality are feminine.!25 Furthermore, the male is more complete and su- 
perior to the female; a female is nothing but an imperfect male.26 The mas- 
culine mind must control the feminine senses.!2” As in the Greco-Roman 
writings, these are stereotypes, not depictions of real men and women. Women 
can acquire rational, manly virtues, but this is exceptional? Philo also 
notes the possibility for a man to become effeminate if the “male” mind de- 
scends to the "female" pole of the gradient, being under the influence of pas- 
sions and the sense perception.'?? 

Philo also shares the ideals of masculinity with the ancient Greco-Roman 
writers. For example, dv8pe(a is an important virtue for Philo. Philo defines 


121 Niehoff 2001, 8-9, 39-40; see, e.g., Moses 11-3. 

122 Mattila 1996, 106, 119. 

123 Mattila 1996, 125-126. 

124 See, eg. Philo, Spec. Laws 3.178180; Alleg. Interp. 2.6, 50; 3.161; Creation 146, 165-166; 
Names 223; Worse 28, 89-90; Heir 232—233; QG 1.46; Sacrifices 103. Baer 1970, 1417; Mattila 
1996, 105; Sly 1990, 47. 

125 Philo, Spec. Laws 1.200-201; Alleg. Interp. 2.97. Philo also argues that the Essenes do not 
marry because a woman is a selfish, jealous, deceitful, proud, and shameless creature. 
Philo, Hypothetica 11.3416. 

126 Philo, QE 1.7-8. 

127 Philo, Worse 28: “the passions are by nature feminine, and we must practice the quitting 
of these for the masculine traits that mark the noble affections." 

128 Philo mentions Sarah (Worse 28) when commenting on Gen 18:1, as well as Julia Augusta 
(Embassy 319-320): "training and practice gave virility (Gppeve6ctica) to her reasoning 
power.’ Transl. F. H. Colson. 

129 Mattila 1996, 107, 127. Philo mentions Laban (Qc 4417-118, Dreams 1.45), Lot (Migration 
13), and Joseph (Migration 203-204) as examples of effeminate men who are identified 
with the sense perception. Mattila 1996, 112. 
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&v8pela as “not the warlike fury that the multitudes take it for, which uses anger 
as its guide, but courage as knowledge (¿niothpny).”!? Philo is thus closer to 
the philosophical ideal of courage as an intellectual rather than a military vir- 
tue. He presents the biblical characters as exemplifying the ideals of the Greco- 
Roman world. Moses combines the qualities of the king, philosopher, law-giver, 
priest, and prophet, and thus he exemplifies the virtuous life.!?! Philo's Moses 
is self-controlled, avoids luxury, and is persuasive in speech.!3? Joseph is an 
example of how a man needs first to become a good manager of the household 
before becoming a statesman.!°3 In the incident with Potiphar's wife, Joseph 
epitomizes masculine self-control while Potiphars wife exemplifies unre- 
strained femininity.?^ In Pentateuchal legislation, self-control (tyxp&tera) is 
presented as the Jewish deal 198 

So far, Philo's ideal masculinity seems similar to the philosophical ideal of 
self-controlled masculinity competing for the hegemonic position. He shares 
the same stereotypes and the same ideals for men. Philo can thus be seen as 
complicit with the philosophical ideal of masculinity. At the same time, he 
aims to present Judaism as meeting and even exceeding the Greco-Roman ide- 
als.136 Philo argues that the Jewish religion offers superior methods for achiev- 
ing the same virtues.!?? While being complicit with the philosophical ideals of 
masculinity, he also shows resistance to the attempts to marginalize Judaism, 
arguing that the Jews are actually better able to achieve the masculine virtues. 
This makes Philo's relationship to the hegemonic masculinities more complex 
and shows a strategy of mixed acceptance and resistance that a marginal group 
can adopt in relation to the hegemonic groups. 


130 Philo, On Courage 1. Transl. Walter T. Wilson. 

131 Philo, Moses 2.3-7; Joseph 54: “Moses has now set before us three characteristics of the 
statesman, his shepherd-craft, his household-management, his self-control" Transl. 
F. H. Colson. 

132 Philo, Moses 2.3-7, 2.8. 

133 Philo, Joseph 38-39. On Joseph in Jewish texts, see Tinklenberg deVega 2006. Philo argues 
also that men and women have different roles: “that the physical forms of a man and 
a woman are dissimilar, and that the life assigned to each of these forms is not the same 
(for one a domestic, to the other a civic life has been allotted)” On Courage 19. Transl. 
Walter T. Wilson. 

134 Philo, Alleg. Interp. 3.237. 

135 Philo, Spec. Laws 2.195. See also On the Contemplative Life, where the Therapeutai are por- 
trayed as examples of self-control. 

136 See also Niehoff 2001, 75-110. 

137 Ee, Philo, Spec. Laws 4.179. 
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Josephus 

Josephus’ primary audience was non-Jews.!?? As a result, Josephus’ works have 
an apologetic bent. He strove to answer the accusations of the opponents of 
Judaism and show that the biblical characters were virtuous. In ancient Greco- 
Roman literature, the Jews were labeled as lazy, superstitious, credulous, and 
zealous for missionary activity. They were accused of cowardice, misanthropy 
(hating non-Jews), and impiety.!?? Apion also claims that there were no wise 
men among the Jews.!*° Some of these qualities, such as superstition, credu- 
lity, and cowardice, were considered stereotypically feminine. Even though the 
Jews are not explicitly called effeminate in the Greco-Roman literature, they 
were accused of a lack of the qualities considered to be masculine. Josephus' 
aim is to counter these claims and show that the biblical characters possessed 
all of the masculine virtues. 

Louis Feldman has studied the characterization of several biblical charac- 
ters in Josephus' writings. His studies do not have a gender perspective, but 
the ideal qualities that Feldman mentions are the same as the ideals of the 
hegemonic Greco-Roman masculinities, especially the philosophical ideals. 
For example, Josephus argues that the biblical characters epitomized the mas- 
culine virtues of wisdom, courage, temperance, justice, and piety. Josephus 
also changes the biblical narrative by adding details or omitting embarrassing 
events.'4! This suggests that the non-Jewish audience would potentially have 
found the characters unmasculine and that Josephus is trying to counter this 
interpretation. 

In contrast to the claims that there were no wise men among the Jews, 
Josephus emphasizes the wisdom of biblical characters. He portrays Abraham 
as the ideal statesman and compares Moses with other legislators.^? Abraham, 
Moses, and Joshua also showcase the important masculine quality of being 
able to persuade people.!^? Against the accusation that the Jews were cowards, 
Josephus highlights the courage and military achievements of biblical figures. 


138 See, e.g., Josephus, Ant. 1.5; 20.262. Feldman 1998, 543. 

139 Laziness (Seneca, according to Augustine, Civ. 6.11); superstition (Josephus, Ag. Ap. 
1.205—211 Plutarch, On Superstition 8.169C); credulity (Josephus, Ag. Ap. 2.112-114; Horace, 
Sat. 15.973103); zealous missionary activity (Horace, Sat. 1.4.142-143); misanthropy 
(Ag. Ap. 2.121, 2.148); impiety (Ag. Ap. 2.148, 2.291); lack of courage (Ag. Ap. 2.148). See also 
Feldman 1997. 

140 Josephus, Ag. Ap. 2.135. 

141 Feldman 1968; 1983; 1990; 1995; 1998. 

142 Abraham (Ant. 1154), Moses (Ant. 4.328). See also Jacob (Ant. 2.15), Saul (Ant. 6.45), and 
Solomon (Ant. 8.34). 

143 Abraham (Ant. 1154155; 1167), Moses (Ant. 3.13; 4.328), Joshua (Ant. 3.49; 5.118). 
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Joshua, Saul, and David are presented as courageous (dv8petog).^* Moses, 
Gideon, Saul, David, and Solomon are praised for their modesty and self-con- 
trol (&yxp&cew, cwppoatvy).45 Josephus also notes the justice (Sixatoctvn) of 
Moses, Samuel, David, Solomon, and Josiah.!^9 Josephus answers the accusa- 
tions that Jews were impious by highlighting the piety of Jacob, Joshua, and 
Solomon.'^7 Against the accusation that Jews hate people, Josephus empha- 
sizes the humanity (giAavpwria) of Joseph and David.148 

In Josephus' texts, the marginality of Judaism in relation to the dominant 
Greco-Roman world can be seen in his apologetic interest. Sharing the same 
virtues as the ideal makes Josephus complicit with the philosophical ideal of 
self-controlled masculinity. John Barclay, however, maintains that there are 
"hints of cultural defiance" when Josephus insists on the antiquity of Judaism 
and the originality of Moses’ commandments.!*9 Thus, Josephus’ relationship 
to the hegemonic masculinities—like Philo’s relationship—is more complex 
than straightforward complicity. Josephus also wants to argue that Judaism is 
superior to Greco-Roman culture. 


4 Maccabees 
4 Maccabees was written between the 1st century BCE and the 1st century 
cE. It is thus roughly contemporary with the Synoptic Gospels. According 
to Stephen D. Moore and Janice C. Anderson, masculinity is shown in 
4 Maccabees as self-control and the endurance of suffering.!9? Eleazar, an aged 
man, endures suffering and says: “I am not so old and cowardly (évavépoc) as 


144 Joshua (Ant. 3.49: “man of extreme courage"; 5.118: “daring in action"); Saul (Ant. 6.54); 
David's courage is emphasized more than in the biblical narrative (Ant. 7.74; cf. 2 Sam 
5:20): “Let no one, however, suppose that it was a small army of Philistines that came 
against the Hebrews, or infer from the swiftness of their defeat or from their failure to 
perform any courageous or noteworthy act that there was any reluctance or cowardice on 
their part.’ Transl. Ralph Marcus. 

145 Moses (Ant. 4.328-329: “thorough command of his passions"), Gideon (Ant. 5.230: “man 
of moderation and a model of every virtue”), Saul (Ant. 6.63), David (Ant. 7.391), and 
Solomon (Ant. 7.362). 

146 Moses (Ant. 3.66—67), Samuel (Ant. 6.294), David (Ant. 7.110), Solomon (Ant. 8.21), and 
Josiah (Ant. 10.50). 

147 Jacob (Ant. 2.196), Joshua (Ant. 3.49), Solomon (Ant. 8.22), and Josiah (Ant. 10.50). Josephus 
also omits or changes events that call David's piety into question (1 Sam 20:6; 21:4-7; 
26:19). 

148 Joseph (Ant. 2.101, 136), David (Ant. 6.304; 7.391). 

149 Barclay 2005, 321. 

150 Moore & Anderson 1998. 
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not to be young in reason on behalf of piety."?! The seven brothers also show 
endurance (4 Macc 8-12). As mentioned above, men in their prime were seen 
as the most likely candidates for masculinity, whereas young boys and old 
men were not considered sufficiently masculine. By not submitting to King 
Antiochus, Eleazar and the seven brothers make a fool out of him. Antiochus 
is exposed as an impious and cruel tyrant, not an exemplary masculine figure.152 
Eleazar and the seven brothers appear more masculine than the king. The 
most masculine character in the book, however, is the mother of the boys. Her 
sufferings are said to be greater than even those of Daniel in the cave of lions. 
Still, she remains steadfast in her commitment to God. For the author, this abil- 
ity represents her dvópsío.53 The ideal woman is masculine in her self-control 
and endurance. 

The martyrs show their &v8peí(a in their ability to endure torture. This idea 
of dvdpeta is closer to the philosophical ideal than the military ideal. Piety 
(evaéBetx) is another masculine virtue that plays an important role in the de- 
piction of the martyrs as exemplary.5^ 4 Maccabees is close to Stoicism in its 
view of the passions and their control. In his speech to Antiochus, Eleazar 
argues that the Law "teaches us self-control (swppoctwy), so that we master 
all pleasures and desires, and it also trains us in courage (cvópsía), so that we 
endure any suffering willingly.” The Law also teaches justice (8uxotocóv() and 
piety (evcéBetc).155 4 Maccabees shares the same virtues with the wider Greco- 
Roman world Sp While this makes the text complicit with the hegemonic phil- 
osophical ideals, at the same time the text attempts to argue that the Jewish 
community excels in moral and religious matters." 4 Maccabees maintains 
that the Jewish religion offers a superior method for self-control: even though 
the virtues are the same as in the wider Greco-Roman culture, the Jews have 
a better method of achieving them. Even unexpected groups, like boys and 
women, can become virtuous by observing the Law. 4 Maccabees, like Philo 
and Josephus, thus shows a mixture of acceptance and resistance. These texts 
exemplify the idea that resistance and complicity can be mixed. Ostensible 


151 4 Macc 5:31. Cf. 2 Macc 6:27: "by manfully (àv8ps(ox) giving up my life now, I will show 
myself worthy of my old age." 

152  Cf.4Macc10:1-16. 

153 4Macc15:30:“O more noble than males in steadfastness, and more courageous (àv8petoxépa) 
than men in endurance!" 

154 Seealso D'Angelo 2003b. 

155 4Macc 5:23-24. 

156 See also 4 Macc 7:23: “For only the wise and courageous (owppwv àvõpetoç) are masters of 
their emotions.” 

157 See also D'Angelo 2003b, 141. 
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acceptance of the ideals of the dominant culture can still mean subversion of 
those ideals in some way.5? This subversion is evident when these texts argue 
that the early Jews have a better means of achieving the ideals than the mem- 
bers of the dominant culture. 


Rabbinic Judaism 
The rabbis were active later than the Gospel writers, from the second to the 
sixth centuries CE in Palestine and Babylonia. During this time, Jewish culture 
in Roman Palestine was colonized and marginalized.!?? Although the rabbis 
were not contemporary with the Synoptic Gospels, they form an analogy to the 
Synoptic Gospel writers, since they can be seen as an example of a marginal- 
ized group in the ancient Greco-Roman world. 

In comparison to the Jewish texts studied above, a very different picture 
emerges from the rabbinic writings. The rabbinic texts can be seen as less com- 
plicit with hegemonic masculinities and as voluntarily marginalized. This is 
not the whole picture, however, since rabbinic Judaism was not unified. The 
rabbis argued with each other and shared different interpretations and atti- 
tudes. For example, the attitude of the rabbis toward Rome was ambivalent. 
On one hand, the rabbis noted the military strength and power of Rome. On 
the other hand, they called Rome wicked and morally decadent.!©° In the fol- 
lowing, I present one of the attitudes that the rabbinic writings showed toward 
Roman masculinity. 

Daniel Boyarin argues that in the Babylonian Talmud the rabbis produced 
a stereotype of Roman masculinity as a violent and cruel hypermasculin- 
ity, thus presenting a countertype against which Jewish society could define 
itsel£.!6! The rabbis opposed this representation of masculinity as activity 
and dominance. The ideal man of the Babylonian Talmud was nonaggressive 
and not physically active.6? The Talmud introduces the study of the Torah as 


158 See Chapter1. 

159 Boyarin 1993, 16. One has to note that although the rabbis were in a marginal position in 
the overall culture, their cultural hegemony within Judaism grew during this period with 
the production of Midrashim and Talmuds. Boyarin 1993, xi. 

160 Feldman 2000, 281—283 refers to Abodah Zarah 2b; Midrash Leviticus Rabbah 13.5; Megillah 
6a—b; Midrash Genesis Rabbah 65.21, 76.6; Midrash Song of Songs Rabbah 3.4.2. See also 
Leander 2011, 170. 

161 Boyarin 1997, 4—6; 1995, 44. Boyarin (1995, 53) notes that whether or not this presentation 
is true, it tells us something about how the Romans were seen by outsiders. 

162 See Boyarin 1997, 81-126, esp. 99-107, where Boyarin talks about Baba Mesi‘a 88a. Rabbis 
also expressed ambivalence about Jewish military figures like the Maccabees and Bar 
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the alternative to the aggressive ideal of masculinity6? Boyarin argues that 
"the Rabbis, who exclusively devoted themselves to study, were feminized 
vis-à-vis the larger cultural world."6* Another feature of the Jewish culture 
that feminized men was circumcision. This was also interpreted positively by 
the rabbis. Since Israel is female in relation to God, circumcision—although 
effeminizing—made it possible for the male Israelite to enter into communion 
with a male deity.!65 The rabbis thus accepted the stereotype of themselves 
as feminized, but understood this feminization as a positive aspect of their 
identity.!66 This feminization was in contrast with the ideals of the hegemonic 
masculinities of the Greco-Roman world. Boyarin underlines that this was not 
the only representation of an ideal masculinity in the rabbinic writings. There 
was contestation and conflict over different models for ideal masculine behav- 
ior.16” Nevertheless, it can be said that at least some of the rabbinic writings 
seem to have advocated masculinity that was voluntarily marginalized. This 
shows that at least some marginalized groups did not showcase complicit and 
accommodating attitudes toward the dominant group. 


Conclusions 


In this chapter, I have argued that there were two ideals of masculinity in the 
Greco-Roman world competing for the hegemonic position. The first of these 


Kochba; see Boyarin 1997, 273-274. Instead, the rabbis valorized deception in opposition 
to the “manly” acts of violent resistance; see Boyarin 1999, 48-49. 

163  Boyarin 1997, 143. 

164  Boyarin 1995, 64. Boyarin refers to Baba Mesta 84a, where Rabbi Yohanan invites Resh 
Lakish to join the fellowship of "real men" who study the Torah. Boyarin 1995; 1997, 
127-150. Boyarin (1997, 2) argues that the gentle and studious man was presented also as 
the paramount “object of female desire.” Moore (2001, 32) maintains that the message of 
the Targum and Midrashim is: "Scholarship is sexy" (emphasis original). See also Eilberg- 
Schwartz 1994, 219-220. 

165  Boyarin 1992, 495-496; 1995, 51-52. 

166  Boyarin 1993, 217; 1995, 44; 1997, 12. 

167  Boyarin 1997, 81. Boyarin also notes the difference between later Ashkenazic Jews in 
Christian cultures and Sefaradic Jews in Muslim cultures. Boyarin sees the sociopolitical 
conditions of power and powerlessness as contributing factors to the different masculini- 
ty ideologies of these two groups of Jews. The Sefaradic Jews, who were socially dominant 
and close to the ruling class, identified with the local culture, including its masculinism, 
while the marginalized Ashkenazic Jews identified themselves as the “opposite” of the 
surrounding culture. Boyarin 1997, 164—165. 
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emphasized control over others. This masculinity advocated self-assertive 
behavior, such as retaliating against wrongs and the "priapic masculinity" of 
having an active role in sexual behavior. The other emphasized the importance 
of self-control. This was more of a philosophical ideal, advocated especially by 
Plato and the Stoics. One has to note that not all ancient Greco-Roman writers 
necessarily agreed with all facets of the ideal. They could advocate self-control 
in some issues and assertiveness in others, or they could pick and choose from 
the ideals the ones that suited their purposes at the moment. 

In Jewish texts, we have seen complex relations of acceptance and resis- 
tance toward the hegemonic ideals. Writings by members of the Jewish elite 
such as Philo and Josephus seem to have had the aim of showing that the Jews 
could not only achieve the philosophical ideal of self-controlled masculin- 
ity competing for the hegemonic position, but also exceed the virtues of the 
Greeks and Romans. This same idea can be found in 4 Maccabees. At least 
some of the rabbinic writings, on the other hand, seem to accept feminization 
as a positive part of their identity. This alternative ideal of masculinity made 
the rabbinic masculinity voluntarily marginalized. Can these different strate- 
gies of complicity, mixed acceptance and resistance, and voluntary marginal- 
ity be found in the Synoptic Gospels? 

In the following chapters, I move on to study the ideal masculinities in the 
Synoptic Gospels. In the Synoptic Gospels, the word &výp is most commonly 
found in Luke, whereas Mark and Matthew do not seem to share the same 
interest in masculinity.!6? It is interesting that the word &võpeia is not used in 
the New Testament at all.169 The term cwgpoabvy or opp is not used to de- 
scribe Jesus either. Jesus is never explicitly said to be manly or self-controlled, 
or to have any other masculine attributes or virtues. The lack of explicit use 
of these terms does not mean that Jesus cannot be portrayed as behaving in 
ways that present these masculine ideals. What are the ideals of masculinity 
in the Synoptic Gospels and how do they relate to the ideals mentioned in this 
chapter? Do the Synoptic Gospels evince complicity or resistance or a mixture 
of both vis-à-vis the hegemonic ideals of either self-assertive or self-controlled 
masculinity? 


168 See also Oepke 1964a, 362-363; D'Angelo 1990, 453; 1999, 187; 2002. Interestingly, the New 
Testament uses the gender specific Greek term for a man, dude, for Jesus only three times, 
twice in Acts (2:22; 17:31) and once in the Gospel of John (1:30). 

169 Paul uses the derivative dvdpiouat (“to be manly”) in 1 Cor 16:13: “Ipyyopette, otyxete Eu 
TH niote, avdpilecbe, vpozootofe "7 NRSV translates the verse as: “Keep alert, stand firm in 
your faith, be courageous, be strong." 


CHAPTER 3 


Jesus and His Opponents 


Introduction 


In this chapter, I study portrayals of Jesus' opponents in the Synoptic Gospels. 
How do the Synoptic Gospels portray the opponents of Jesus? How does this 
portrayal affect their masculinity? What does the way in which the opponents 
are depicted tell about the ideal masculinities of the Synoptic Gospels? As we 
will see, the opponents are presented as examples of unideal behavior and 
consequently as unmasculine. 

In the Synoptic Gospels, all of the Jewish groups are united in their opposi- 
tion to Jesus: scribes, Pharisees, Herodians, chief priests, elders, and Sadducees. 
For the Gospel writers, the opponents are almost a homogenous group, even 
though theological differences between the groups are occasionally men- 
tioned. What matters for the Gospel writers is that all of these groups are 
against Jesus.! What is less often noted is that the opponents of Jesus are men. 
Therefore, studying them from the point of view of masculinity could lead to 


1 See Driggers 2007, 233; Overman 1990, 142. This does not mean that the portrayal of the op- 
ponents is completely negative. Mark has a positive remark about a good scribe (Mark 12:28- 
34), and Matthew mentions a "scribe who has been trained for the kingdom of heaven" (Matt 
13:51-52). Luke's portrayal of the Pharisees is occasionally positive. The Pharisees warn Jesus 
against Herod (Luke 13:31-33). Whereas Mark notes that “the Pharisees” question Jesus (Mark 
2:24), Luke changes the reference into “some of the Pharisees” (Luke 6:2). Jesus dines with the 
Pharisees three times (Luke 7:36-50; 11:37—54; 1411-24). Nevertheless, on each of these occa- 
sions, his behavior or speech scandalizes the host. See also Hakola 2013, 53—55. Green (1997, 
307) argues that Luke portrays the Pharisees negatively only when in company with scribes, 
the off-duty priests, on whom Luke places the blame of Jesus' death (cf. Luke 11:53). 

Matthew, on the other hand, expands the tradition of Pharisees being Jesus' opponents. 
Matthew mentions the Pharisees 30 times, compared to 12 times in Mark. The reason for the 
differences in Matthew's and Luke's portrayal of the opponents may lie in their different writ- 
ing contexts. Matthew was hostile to the Jewish leaders because of the closeness of his group 
to Judaism; he sought both to remain within the boundaries of the Jewish community and 
to argue that the Christian teaching superseded the Jewish tradition. Saldarini 1995, 247, 
250—251; Freyne 1985, 119, 122. The relative lack of polemics in Luke may be due to Luke's 
intended audience. If Luke was addressing Gentile readers, there may have been less of a 
need for polemics against the Jewish groups. However, because Luke needed to appease the 
Roman authorities, the Jewish leaders are attacked even in the Gospel of Luke. Luke sought 
to show that the Jewish elite, not the Roman judicial system, was to blame for Jesus' death. 
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important insights. Aside from the Jewish groups, Pilate and Herod can also be 
seen as opponents of Jesus and other messengers of God. One would expect 
Pilate and Herod as members of the elite to be presented as exemplars of hege- 
monic masculinity. As we will see, however, this is not the case in the Synoptic 
Gospels. Historically, Sadducees were part of the Jewish elite, and thus close 
to the hegemonic position. Pharisees and scribes, on the other hand, were not 
part of the elite, but they have often been called a “retainer class.” They were 
the local leaders who benefited from co-operating with Rome.? Even though 
Pharisees and scribes were not in a hegemonic position, they served the in- 
terests of the Romans, which likely meant that they were complicit with the 
Roman ideals. In any case, all of Jesus’ opponents were closer to the hegemo- 
ny than Jesus' followers, who were members of the lower classes.? However, 
in order to demonstrate the superiority of Christianity, the Synoptic Gospels 
hoped to show how the opponents failed to achieve the ideals of hegemonic 
masculinities. It has to be noted, of course, that the Synoptic Gospel portrayals 
of the Jewish leaders do not necessarily reflect the reality. Rather, the oppo- 
nents are used as negative examples to depict what is not the ideal masculinity. 
As we shall see, the non-ideal behavior of the opponents is rarely presented 
in explicitly gendered terms. Nevertheless, knowledge of the ancient ideals of 
masculinity may shed light on the interpretation of Synoptic Gospel portrayals 
of the opponents of Jesus. 


The Authority of Jesus 


Iwill first examine the question of the authority of Jesus and its relation to mas- 
culinity in the Synoptic Gospels. Jesus' conflict with his opponents is closely 
connected with the question of authority or power (&£ovcía). In Chapter 2, we 
saw that control over others was an important facet of masculinity. Authority 
over others is one form of control. The central issue in the conflict with the 
opponents is the question of who has the authority to interpret Scripture. 
The opponents question where Jesus’ authority comes from (Matt 21:23-27; 
Mark 11:27-33; Luke 202-8). The crowds marvel at Jesus’ authority in all of the 
Synoptic Gospels. Mark and Matthew explicitly contrast Jesus' authority with 
the lack of authority of his opponents: "They were astounded at his teaching, 


2 Overman 1990, 13. 

3 According to the Synoptic Gospels, Jesus' followers were fishermen and tax collectors. 
Although the tax collectors benefited from the Roman power, they were in the Gospels as- 
sociated with sinners. 
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for he taught them as one having authority, and not as the scribes" (Mark 1:22; 
Matt 7:28-29; cf. Luke 4:32). In Matthew, Jesus’ authority is connected with 
his teaching in the Sermon on the Mount. Jesus' role as authoritative teacher 
holds an important place for Matthew, as we will also see in the next chapter. 
Mark and Luke connect Jesus' authority first with his teaching, then with his 
exorcisms (Mark 1:22, 27; Luke 4:32, 36). Mark does not describe the content 
of Jesus' teaching. More important for Mark is that Jesus has the authority to 
speak freely in the synagogue.^ The opponents, on the other hand, lack power 
and control over the crowds.5 It is only in Marke and Matthew’s passion nar- 
ratives that the opponents do in the end succeed in controlling the crowds.® 
It seems that authority as such is not something right or wrong for Mark and 
Matthew. In the case of Jesus' opponents, the problem is that they use their 
power over the crowds to satisfy a desire that, from the point of view of Mark 
and Matthew, is wrong. This makes the opponents' use of authority unmas- 
culine. The Synoptic Gospels present Jesus as more masculine than his oppo- 
nents, who lack the authority that Jesus has. 

That authority as such is not negative or positive can be seen in Jesus' en- 
counter with the centurion who asks Jesus to heal his servant (Matt 8:5-13; 
Luke 71-10). The centurion opposes the idea that Jesus would come to his 
house by saying that he has the authority to command people and they obey. 
Therefore Jesus has the authority to just command the healing and it will hap- 
pen. Jesus sees this as a positive example of the centurion's faith. Authority as 
such is not criticized in this pericope. 

Jesus' authority is also evident in his dealings with the demonic forces in 
exorcisms. Jesus shows his authority and control when he commands unclean 
spirits and they obey. One poignant example is the healing of the Gerasene de- 
moniac (Mark 5:1-20; par. Matt 8:28-34; Luke 8:26-39). That Mark's pericope 
is full of military imagery has been widely established." Jesus is thus presented 
as a military leader, which is a specifically masculine role. Leander suggests 
that in the pericope, Jesus' authority and the power of God manifested in Jesus 


Stewart 2005, 280. 
E.g., Matt 21:46; 26:5; Mark 12:12; 14:2; Luke 19:47—48; 22:2. 
Mark 15:11; Matt 27:20; cf. Luke 23:14-25. 
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The first indication of the pericope's connections to the Roman army is the name of the 
demon, Legion. Horsley (2001, 141) lists other examples of military imagery: “the term behind 
‘herd, while inappropriate for a bunch of pigs in Greek, was often used for a troop of military 
recruits. ‘Dismissed’ is a military command given to the troop by the officer in command. 
And ‘charging’ suggests troops rushing headlong into battle.” The destruction of the pigs in 
the sea is also reminiscent of the destruction of Pharaoh's army in Exodus 14:21-31. See also 
Leander 2011, 223—228; Myers 2008, 190-194. 
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are satirically contrasted with the inefficiency of the hypermasculine Roman 
power$ Jesus is portrayed as more masculine than the demonic forces. As we 
can see, Jesus' opponents are not only people, but also include demonic forces. 
In this chapter, however, I concentrate on the human opponents of Jesus. 


The Opponents as Negative Examples of Unmasculine Behavior 


The Synoptic Gospels present the opponents of Jesus as examples of unmas- 
culine behavior. The opponents are especially denounced in Mark 12:38-40, 
Luke 20:45-47, and in the woe sections in Matthew 23:13-36 and Luke 11:37—52, 
although the opponents are portrayed negatively throughout the Synoptic 
Gospels. There are differences in emphasis between the Synoptic Gospels. 
Matthew, for example, calls for righteousness that exceeds the righteousness 
of the scribes and the Pharisees (Matt 5:20). He especially underlines the need 
for mercy (Matt 9:13; 12:7), appealing to the Hebrew Bible tradition by quoting 
Hosea 6:6: ^I desire mercy and not sacrifice.” Luke, on the other hand, address- 
es behavior at meals and the concern for public recognition (Luke 11:39-52; 
14:7-14). What does portraying the opponents as negative examples tell us 
about the ideal masculinities of the Synoptic Gospels? As seen in Chapter 2, 
ideal behavior was closely connected with masculinity. Vices, on the other 
hand, were stereotypically feminine. Masculinity was the ideal, and ideally 
men should not act like stereotypical women. 

As mentioned in previous chapters, masculinity is an achieved state. In 
order for a man to be considered masculine, his masculinity must be approved 
of by other men. Accordingly, evaluating the masculinity of other men was 
common in the ancient Greco-Roman world. A common method of question- 
ing the masculinity of other men was attacking them, especially their sexual 
behavior? As seen in Chapter 2, sexual slander was connected to the ideal of 
masculinity. According to "priapic" masculinity, the man should play the active 
role, whereas the philosophical ideal emphasized the importance of modera- 
tion and self-control. The man who did not succeed in displaying these quali- 
ties was slandered. In Chapter 2, it was also noted that besides reprehensible 
sexual acts, the ancient Greco-Roman writers accused their opponents of 
other things that showed lack of self-control, such as excess in food, drink, or 
concern for one's appearance. Studying ancient speeches of blame, Jennifer 


8 Leander 201, 228. 
9 See, e.g., Aristophanes, Nub. 10891094; Eq. 1281-1299; Lucian, Jupp. trag. 52; Cicero, Cat. 2.17- 
25; 2.22—23; Phil. 2.44. Knust 2006, 6; Long 1996, 71-74- 
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Knust notes that the ancient Greco-Roman writers also accused each other 
of having to work for a living, hating one's family and friends, and having im- 
proper appearance or dress.!° Charges of cruelty and corruption were common 
in political invective." Accusations of non-ideal behavior were widespread in 
the polemics between different philosophical schools as well. For instance, 
Epictetus writes against the Epicureans: “your doctrines are bad, subversive 
of the state, destructive of the family, not even fit for women"? Epictetus thus 
implies that the Epicureans are even worse than stereotypically behaving 
women. This calls their masculinity into question, since men ideally should 
not act like stereotypical women. 

The polemics against the opponents in the Synoptic Gospels need to be read 
in light of this ancient Greco-Roman tradition of vilifying opponents.? The 
polemics in the Synoptic Gospels use the same stereotyped slander as various 
Greco-Roman and Jewish texts, where opponents are portrayed, for example, 
as hypocrites, lovers of money, and lovers of glory.^ There is very little ex- 
plicitly gendered slander in the Synoptic Gospels. Nevertheless, even though 
the vices are not explicitly called effeminate in the Synoptic Gospels, ancient 
Greco-Roman ideas of masculinity and femininity can shed additional light on 
the texts. The two most important things that opponents are accused of are a 
desire for public prestige and a lack of piety. These two are connected. Desire 
for public recognition leads to lack of piety, since for the Synoptic Gospels 
piety means valuing the honor that comes from God over the opinions of oth- 
ers. The fundamental schism between Jesus and his opponents is thus based 
on the issue of following God's will or seeking public recognition from others. 
Both desire for public prestige and lack of piety are called hypocrisy in the 


10 Knust 2006, 21-22, 28. See also Johnson 1989, 430-434. 

11 For examples, see Long 1996, 68-70. 

12 Epictetus, Diatr. 3.7.21. 

13 On the vilification of the opponents in the New Testament, see Johnson 1989; Du Toit 
1994- 

14 Because the slander in the Synoptic Gospels uses ancient Greco-Roman stereotypes, it 
is difficult to know what in the depiction of the opponents is historical and what is not. 
Hakola, Nikki & Tervahauta (2013, 16) note that “what the text does is more interesting 
than what it says. While polemical texts may offer only little by way of historical accuracy, 
they provide a good window into the mechanisms of identity construction: they show 
how boundaries are drawn and reinforced, and how a group goes about clarifying its iden- 
tity and heightening its status at the expense of others." Emphasis original. Heightened 
status includes also heightened masculinity. By slandering the masculinity of opponents, 
the masculinity of the early Christian groups is heightened at their expense. The oppo- 
nents are labeled as unmasculine. 
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Synoptic Gospels. The opponents also lack self-control, which, as we have seen 
in Chapter 2, was an important masculine quality. 

The only clearly gendered label given to the opponents is *adulterous gen- 
eration” (Matt 12:39; 16:4).!5 This label is used for opponents only in Matthew. 
In the ancient Greco-Roman world, there were different opinions concerning 
men’s infidelity in marriage. Generally, extramarital affairs were acceptable for 
a man. "Priapic" masculinity did not demand faithfulness in marriage from the 
husband.!6 He could use the services of prostitutes and slaves." The man com- 
mitted adultery only when he had sex with another man's wife. Nevertheless, 
there were also other ideals inspired by the philosophical tradition. Already 
Aristotle maintained that the husband's relations with another woman were, 
without exception, shameful.!® Later the double standard was opposed more 
frequently. For example, Musonius Rufus and Plutarch argued for mutual fidel- 
ity in marriage.? However, Williams notes that this was only an ideal, not a 
widespread practice. The overwhelming majority of sources supported a man's 
right to extramarital affairs. Still, if a man's behavior was seen as excessive or if 
he was pursuing sexual relations with other men's wives, he could be labeled 
as effeminate.?? The definitions of what counted as adultery thus differed, but 
from the point of view of both *priapic" masculinity and the self-controlled 
ideal of masculinity, a man who had extramarital affairs could potentially be 
called effeminate. As an adulterous generation, therefore, the opponents were 
seen as unmasculine. 

When the Synoptic Gospels use the label “adulterous generation,” adultery is 
employed in a metaphorical sense, referring not to marital unfaithfulness but 
unfaithfulness to God. This metaphorical usage was common in the Hebrew 
Bible.?! Matthew thus argues that the opponents do not act according to the 
will of God. The scribes are accused of a lack of piety. Piety was a masculine 
virtue, whereas women were often susceptible to superstition.?? The lack of 
piety showcases the lack of masculinity of the opponents. 


15 See also the list of vices in Matthew 15:19, which mentions adultery along with evil inten- 
tions, murder, fornication, theft, false witness, and slander. 

16 ` Williams 1999, 51. 

17 See, e.g., Demosthenes, Against Neaera 59.122; Xenophon, Oec. 10.12. 

18 ` Aristotle, Pol. 1335b40-1336a1. 

19 Musonius Rufus, On Sexual Indulgence; Plutarch, Advice to the Bride and Groom 16, 44. See 
also Foucault 1990, 17-18; Treggiari 1991, 312. 

20 Williams 1999, 43, 47-48, 51-55, 143, 148. 

21 Cf. Jer 3:1-10; Ezek 23; Hos 1-3; 5:3-4. See also Knust 2006, 7; Davies & Allison 1991, 355; 
Filson 1971, 152. 

22 Plutarch, Advice to the Bride and Groom 19; Juvenal, Sat. 6.511-591. 
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Other labels that Matthew uses for the opponents are “brood of vipers" 
(Matt 3:7-9; 12:34)?? and “blind guides" (Matt 23:16). These labels are not ex- 
plicitly about gender. Nevertheless, the label “brood of vipers” would have been 
very insulting in a culture where a man’s status was connected with his family 
and kin.7^ The practice of attacking the family of an adversary was common 
in antiquity, as can be seen when Demosthenes strives to defame the parents 
of his opponent Aeschines, thereby calling into question his credibility and 
masculinity?5 The expression “brood of vipers” can thus be seen as a threat 
to the opponents’ masculinity. As “blind guides,” the opponents are not good 
leaders or teachers. They are accused of being interested in controlling other 
people rather than helping people to follow the commandments of God.?9 The 
opponents thus fail in being good leaders. Unlike Jesus, they do not succeed 
in roles that require authority. Therefore, the opponents also lack masculinity. 

In addition, the opponents are called hypocrites. This is a term that all 
of the Synoptic Gospels use for the opponents, but it is most common in 
Matthew’s Gospel.?" Jesus criticizes the hypocrisy of the opponents, since they 
do not practice what they teach (Matt 23:3). The Pharisees and scribes are ac- 
cused of breaking the commandments of God for the sake of the tradition of 
the elders. They are hypocrites because they honor God only with their lips 
while “teaching human precepts as doctrines" (Matt 15:3-9; par. Mark 7:6-13). 
The opponents thus lack proper piety. In Matthew, the Pharisees are depicted 
as hypocrites not merely because they lack piety, but because they have also 
failed to fulfill the most important commandments of the Torah: justice and 
mercy? These, according to Matthew, represent the true righteousness that 
exceeds the righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees (Matt 5:20). Therefore, 
exhibiting the virtues of justice and mercy seems to be an essential part of 
Matthew’s ideal masculinity. The importance of mercy for Matthew will be 
studied in detail in Chapter 4. Justice, as mentioned in Chapter 2, was an im- 
portant masculine virtue in the ancient Greco-Roman world. Failure in regards 


23 _In Luke, the expression is not directed at the Jewish leaders (Luke 3:7). 

24 Malina & Rohrbaugh 1992, 38; Malina 2001, 154. 

25 Demosthenes, On the Crown 18.10, 128-131. Cf. Lucian, Jupp. trag. 52. As we will see, the 
accusation of illegitimate origin is potentially used against Jesus in Mark’s Gospel. 

26 Cf. Matt 23:4; Luke 11:46. 

27 The term is used of the opponents, most often the Pharisees, in Matt 15:7; 22:18; 23:13, 15, 
23, 25, 27, 29; Mark 7:6; Luke 12:1; 1315. Matthew uses the term also in 6:2, 5, 16; 7:5; 24:51; 
Luke in 6:42; 12:56. 

28 Matt 9:13; 12:7; 23:23. 
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to justice also makes the opponents fall short of the ideals of a good leader. The 
opponents again lack masculine authority. 

Hypocrisy is connected not only with a lack of piety, but also with concern 
for public prestige. In the Sermon on the Mount, Matthew claims that the hyp- 
ocrites practice piety in order to be honored by other people (Matt 6:1-18). 
These verses are not explicitly about the opponents, but later in the Gospel it 
becomes evident that this is how they behave as well. The Pharisees and scribes 
"do all their deeds to be seen by others" (Matt 23:5). Mark and Luke also blame 
the scribes for saying long prayers for the sake of appearance (Mark 12:40; 
Luke 20:47). Additionally, the scribes' desire for public prestige can be seen in 
their love for the best seats in synagogues, places of honor at banquets, and 
greetings in market-places.?? Another example of their valuing public recogni- 
tion by other people is the fact that the scribes wear long robes (Mark 12:38; 
Luke 20:46) or make their phylacteries broad and their fringes long (Matt 23:5). 
As mentioned above, improper appearance or dress was often denounced in 
the speeches of blame. Placing too much attention on one's dress and appear- 
ance could make a man effeminate. This is not likely the case here. The scribes 
are not labeled as effeminate because of their attire, as was common in an- 
cient Greco-Roman polemics. The impropriety of their dress has more to do 
with their desire for public prestige. Even though there is nothing inherently 
negative about the dress of the scribes, it becomes a negative feature in Jesus' 
argumentation against them. 

Since the opponents value public recognition over following God's will, 
they also lack piety. Their desire for public recognition and prestige shows that 
the leaders are not interested in divine issues, but are instead motivated by 
their own reputation. They prefer public honor over honor in the eyes of God. 
The accusation that the opponents loved glory and honor was a widespread 
phenomenon in ancient Greco-Roman polemics.2° The Synoptic Gospels 
once more employ traditional methods of defaming the opponents and their 
masculinity. 

The concern for public prestige is also evident in the opponents' desire 
to arrest Jesus. The opponents look for a cause to arrest Jesus throughout 


29 Matt 23:6-7; Mark 12:38-40; Luke 20:45-47. Luke also mentions the Pharisees’ interest in 
the first places in meals when Jesus shares a meal with a Pharisee (Luke 14:714). For the 
importance of the first places at the table, see, e.g., Theophrastus, Char. 21.2; Plutarch, 
Table-Talk 615C—619A. 

30 For the love of glory, see Lucian, Pisc. 31, 34, 46; Par. 52; Men. 5; Fug. 12, 19; Dial. mort. 369, 
417; Dio 32.10—11; Epictetus, Diatr. 1.26.9. 
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the Synoptic Gospels.?! But despite their desire to arrest Jesus, the leaders 
do not do so because they are afraid of the people (Matt 21:46; Mark 12:12; 
Luke 20:9). The Jewish authorities fear losing their position and power. They 
are again more concerned with public opinion. Their fear is also contrary to the 
quintessential masculine virtue of dvdpeia, manliness or courage. Xenophon, 
for example, depicts fear as a typically feminine quality.?? The depiction of the 
opponents as fearful calls their masculinity into question. 

Some pericopes refer to the lack of self-control exhibited by the opponents 
of Jesus. The clearest example can be found in Matthew 23:25, where Jesus 
claims that the scribes and Pharisees are full of incontinence (&xpacia), the op- 
posite of the masculine ideal of self-control (éyxpdtet«).33 Another sign of the 
opponents' lack of self-control is found in Luke, who describes the Pharisees 
as "lovers of money" (ptAdcoyvpot; Luke 16:14). Avarice was something that made 
a man effeminate in the ancient Greco-Roman world 22 In the ancient Greco- 
Roman and Jewish texts, the criticism of wealth was connected with self-con- 
trol: one should not be a slave of money.?5 Jesus also speaks against the pursuit 
of wealth on several occasions, especially in the Gospel of Luke.?6 Being lovers 
of money, the Pharisees lack self-control and are potentially effeminate. In ad- 
dition, the scribes are potentially avaricious when Mark and Luke accuse them 
of devouring the houses of widows (Mark 12:40; Luke 20:47). In the next verses 
after this accusation, Jesus presents as a contrast a poor widow, who gives her 
whole life to the temple (Mark 12:41-44; Luke 211-4). The widow's action par- 
allels Jesus’ act of self-sacrifice (cf. Mark 10:45). The juxtaposition also under- 
lines that the scribes are not good men. Good men should take care of women, 
especially destitute women like widows. Here Mark and Luke join the Jewish 
tradition. Taking care of widows and orphans was an important virtue in the 
Hebrew Bible.?7 When the opponents neglect to help those in need, they also 
demonstrate their lack of piety and inability to follow the Scriptures. 


31 Matt 12:9; 22:18; Mark 3:2, 6; 1212-13; Luke 6:7; 1:54-55; 20:19. 

32 Xenophon, Oec. 7.25. See also Sophocles, Trach. 898-899; Tacitus, Ann. 3.33. 

33 For more on self-control as a masculine virtue, see Chapter 2. See also Foucault 1990, 
63-77. 

34 According to Sallust, avarice makes the male body and mind effeminate (Bell. Cat. 11). Livy 
sees women as stereotypically avaricious (Livy 34.4.1516). See also Smethurst 1950, 82-83. 
For the love of money, see Lucian, Fug. 14; Vit. auct. 24; Tim. 56; Hermot. 9-10; Dio 32.11; 
Epictetus, Diatr. 2.17.3; 4.1139. 

35 Plutarch, On the Love of Wealth; Seneca, Vit. beat. 22.1—5; Cicero, Tusc. 5.91-92; Sir1319-24; 
31:4-7; Pseudo-Phocylides 42-47. 

36 E.g. Matt 619-24; 19:21-26; Mark 10:21-27; Luke 6:24; 1213-21; 16:10-15; 18:22—26. 

37 E.g., Exod 22:21-24; Deut 14:29; 2417-22; 26:12-13; Isa 1:17; Ezek 22:6-7. 
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The lack of self-control of the opponents can also be seen in their inability 
to control their emotions. In Luke, the opponents are filled with fury (Luke 6:1) 
and indignation at Jesus healing the bent woman (Luke 13:14). In Matthew, the 
chief priests become angry at Jesus after the children call him the son of David 
(Matt 21:15). In Mark, the Pharisees’ lack of self-control can be seen when they 
conspire about how to destroy Jesus (Mark 3:6). This type of emotional behav- 
ior makes the masculinity of the opponents questionable, as will be seen in 
Chapter 6. 

In sum, the pejorative portrayal of the opponents not only presented them 
as negative examples for the early Christians, but also called their masculinity 
into question. Their lack of masculinity can be seen especially in their lack of 
piety. The opponents’ lack of piety is connected with their valuation of public 
prestige over recognition from God. They prefer public honor to honor in the 
eyes of God. Thus, they live in human terms, not on God's terms.?? The oppo- 
nents are also accused of a lack of self-control, which was an important mascu- 
line virtue, and failing to be good leaders and teachers, which meant a lack of 
masculine authority. Their failure as leaders can be seen in their lack of justice. 
Justice and piety were also part of the hegemonic ideals of masculinity, as seen 
in Chapter 2. The Synoptic Gospels suggest that the early Christians could ful- 
fill these ideals better than their Jewish opponents. Like Philo and Josephus, 
the Synoptic Gospels thus suggest that their group is better equipped to fulfill 
the ideals of masculinity than the members of the other groups. The difference 
is that the Synoptic Gospels do not compare their group so much with the 
Romans, but with Jewish opponents, a group that is closer to them. It is often 
noted that polemics are the most intense where there is a need for building 
identity and making boundaries between an in-group and an out-group.?? 


Jesus' Disputes with His Opponents 


In this section, I study Jesus' disputes with his opponents from the point of 
view of masculinity. Speaking publicly was one of the prerogatives of elite men. 
The ancient Greco-Roman world can be seen as divided into public and private 
spheres. The public world belonged to men and the private world to women. 
Spending too much time indoors or with women was potentially threatening 


38 Lawrence 2003, 143, 166; Rhoads, Dewey & Michie 1999, 120. 
39 See, e.g., Hakola, Nikki & Tervahauta 2013; Horrell 2000, 97; Smith 1985, 47. 
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to a man's masculinity.^? It is important to note that this reflected more the 
ideal than the reality. Women did move outside the private sphere of home, 
but they had fewer opportunities to achieve official public roles. Thus, compe- 
tence in public speaking and defending oneself in trials was one of the primary 
markers of masculinity, according to the hegemonic masculinities.*! Jesus was 
not a member of the elite, but he spoke publicly. The Synoptic Gospels pres- 
ent Jesus besting his opponents in verbal exchanges.?? Liew notes that “Jesus 
consistently shows himself to be more of a man than the Jerusalem authori- 
ties by dominating them in every debate and each controversy" The people 
also acknowledged Jesus' masculinity by recognizing his domination over the 
Jewish leaders.^? Gleason argues that since lower-class men who spoke in pub- 
lic were regarded with suspicion, the public speaking of Jesus would not have 
been considered masculine by elite readers.^* However, this is not because 
public speaking was considered unmasculine but because it was masculine: 
lower-class men who spoke in public were trying to claim the same authority, 
which was threatening to the elite. By showing Jesus besting his opponents 
in debates, the Synoptic Gospels both accept the idea that public speaking is 
masculine and subvert it by depicting a lower-class man speaking in public. 
Although Jesus was not a member of the elite, from the point of view of the 
Synoptic Gospels he was authorized by God to speak publicly. The disputes 
thus highlight Jesus' masculine status at the expense of his opponents. 

The majority of Jesus' interactions with his opponents are centered on some 
kind of disagreement or conflict. The function of the Jewish leaders is to op- 
pose or question Jesus' behavior and teaching. The controversies with the op- 
ponents arise when the behavior of Jesus (eating with sinners, healing on the 
Sabbath, forgiving sins) or the disciples (plucking corn on the Sabbath, eating 
with unwashed hands) raises an objection or when some question is asked of 
Jesus by the opponents." It is important to note that not all disputes involve 
conflict. For example, when questioning Jesus about fasting, the opponents 


40 See, eg. Cicero, Verr. 2.5.81: “this Roman governor [...] spent the days of summer giv- 
ing daily dinner parties to women, with no men at table except himself and his young 
son—and as they were the men, I might as well have said that no men at all were present.” 
Transl. L. H. G. Greenwood. See also Xenophon, Oec. 7.1925; Philo, Spec. Laws 3169-171. 

41 See also D'Angelo 2003a, 294. 

42 The disputes have often been studied from the perspective of honor and shame as chal- 
lenge-riposte exchanges. See, e.g., Malina 2001, 33-35; Neyrey 1998, 20, 44-45. For the criti- 
cism of this approach see, e.g., Crook 2009; Lawrence 2002; 2003. 

43 Liew 2003, 114. 

44 Gleason 2003, 325-326. 

45 Dewey 1980, 28-29. 
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are merely asking Jesus to validate his practice 29 Nevertheless, even when no 
conflict is present, the disputes offer the writers of the Synoptic Gospels an 
opportunity to present the practice of the opponents as unideal, which makes 
their masculinity questionable as well. At the same time, the disputes provide 
Jesus with a chance to elaborate on his teaching. 

In Mark, there are two larger collections of disputes, at the beginning and at 
the end of the Gospel. All of these controversies can also be found in Matthew 
and Luke 237 Of the five controversies in Mark 2:-3:6, the first and the last 
are healing narratives.^? The three controversies in the middle are related to 
practices of Jesus or his followers.*? The healing controversies are more se- 
rious than the ones related to Jesus' practices. In the first controversy, Jesus 
is accused of blasphemy, the offense for which in the end he is sentenced to 
death.5? This accusation calls Jesus’ masculinity into question, since the op- 
ponents argue that Jesus lacks masculine piety. They do not realize that Jesus 
is in fact following God's will. From the point of view of the Synoptic Gospels, 
the opponents are the ones who lack piety. The last dispute ends with the plot 
to kill Jesus, when the Pharisees conspire with the Herodians about how to 
destroy him (Mark 3:6; cf. Matt 12:14). The relentless hostility of the Pharisees 
evinces their lack of self-control and, consequently, their lack of masculinity. 
In Luke, unlike in Mark, the Pharisees do not seek to destroy Jesus. Luke replac- 
es this with a more vague threat: the scribes and Pharisees discuss “what they 
might do to Jesus" (Luke 6:11). This change is probably intended to save Jesus 
by omitting the threat of violence, not to make the Pharisees more ideal. On 
the same occasion, Luke produces a very negative portrayal of the Pharisees 
as filled with fury. The Pharisees do not exhibit masculine self-control in Luke 
either. Furthermore, Luke's presentation of Jesus is closer to the self-controlled 
ideal of masculinity than the emotional portrayal in Mark since Luke omits the 
mention of Jesus’ emotions.?! This increases the difference between Jesus and 
his opponents. 


46 See also Lawrence 2003, 157—159, 165. 

47 Mark 22-3:6; 11:27-12:37; Matt 9:2-7; 121-14; Luke 5:17-6:11; 201-44. Matthew breaks up 
the first collection by including material from Q and reorganizing the material from Mark. 
Luke moves the question of the first commandment of the Law (Mark 12:28-34) earlier, so 
that it becomes a preface to his parable on the Good Samaritan (Luke 10:25-37). 

48 Healing the paralyzed (Mark 2:1-12) and healing on Sabbath (Mark 3:1-6). 

49 Eating with sinners (Mark 215-17), the question about fasting (Mark 2:18-22), and pluck- 
ing corn on the Sabbath (Mark 2:23-28). 

50 Dewey 1980, 86; Kingsbury 1988, 5. 

51 For more on emotions, see Chapter 6. 
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In the same collection of disputes, the three controversies related to Jesus' 
practice are less hostile, since the Pharisees do not condemn Jesus' practices 
straight away but rather ask Jesus to validate them.9? Jesus is not breaking the 
Torah, only the Pharisaic tradition.5? The central tension in these conflict sto- 
ries stems from the contrast between Jesus' and the Pharisees' interpretation 
of the Law. The question is who has the authority and the right to interpret the 
Scriptures. From the point of view of the Synoptic Gospels, the Pharisees fail to 
interpret the Scriptures correctly. This is can be seen, for example, in Matthew, 
where Jesus twice tells the Pharisees to study the Scriptures and learn mercy. 
This is more important than their tradition (Matt 9:13; 12:7). Another example 
of the Pharisees failing to interpret the Scriptures correctly can be found in 
Mark 7:1-13.54 The Pharisees ask why the disciples break the traditions of the 
elders by eating with unwashed hands. Possibly the Pharisees expect Jesus to 
denounce the behavior of his disciples. Jesus, on the contrary, claims that it 
is the opponents who break the commandments of God (Mark 7:6-13). Jesus 
differentiates between human precepts and the commandments of God. From 
the point of view of the Synoptic Gospels, the conflict with the opponents has 
to do with the choice between living on God's terms or human terms.55 Jesus 
accuses the opponents of choosing to live in human terms. They also fail to 
interpret Scripture and, accordingly, God's will. This suggests that the Synoptic 
Gospels see piety and following God's will as the most important facets of 
ideal masculinity. The notion that piety was part of the ideal masculinity was 
widespread in the ancient Greco-Roman world. The Synoptic Gospels adhere 
to this ideal, although in Chapter 4 we will see that Matthew's idea of private 
piety was very different from the public piety of the Greco-Roman world. Jesus' 
opponents are depicted as impious in order to show the superiority of early 
Christian piety and masculinity. 


52 This is one of the reasons why Lawrence (2003, 142-180) maintains that the challenge- 
riposte exchange model with its emphasis of conflict and confrontation is not suitable for 
the interpretation of the disputes. 

53 Dewey 1980, 86; Overman 1990, 80-81; Segal 1991, 7. 

54 Cf. Matt15:1-9. Luke omits this discussion. Possibly the issues of purity were not pertinent 
to Luke's community. 

55 Rhoads, Dewey & Michie 1999, 90. 
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So far we have studied the portrayal of the opponents. Are there polemics 
against Jesus in the Synoptic Gospels? Understandably, the Gospel writers do 
not want to record opponents defaming Jesus. Still, on a couple of occasions, 
they report polemics against Jesus. How do the opponents of Jesus character- 
ize him? Do the accusations against Jesus make his masculinity questionable? 
How do the Gospel writers meet the challenges to his masculinity? The chal- 
lenges to Jesus' masculinity are related to piety, lack of self-control with regard 
to food and drink, keeping the wrong company, working for a living, and il- 
legitimate origin. As mentioned earlier, these were all themes used in ancient 
Greco-Roman polemics. 

The most serious attack is the accusation that Jesus is in league with the 
devil (Matt 9:34; 12:24; Mark 3:20-30; Luke 11:14-23).56 The opponents question 
Jesus' authority by suggesting that his authority comes from the wrong source. 
They also accuse Jesus of impiety. The scribes attempt to marginalize Jesus as 
an agent of the devil.5’ This marginalization affects Jesus’ masculinity. The op- 
ponents are saying that he is not legitimately masculine because of his impiety 
and lack of correct authority. From the point of view of the Synoptic Gospels, 
this accusation is wrong since Jesus’ exorcisms are brought about not by the 
devil, but by the Holy Spirit. This makes the accusation of the scribes even 
more reprehensible, since Jesus argues that blasphemy against the Holy Spirit 
is the greatest sin (Mark 3:29). 

Another challenge against Jesus’ masculinity is the claim that he lacks self- 
control and keeps wrong company. In Matthew and Luke, Jesus notes that his 
opponents call him “a glutton and a drunkard, a friend of tax collectors and 
sinners” (Matt 1119; Luke 7:33).5? The description “a glutton and a drunkard” 
alludes to Deut 21:20, where it refers to a stubborn and rebellious son.5? The 
parents are supposed to take their son to the elders of the city and say: “This 
son of ours is stubborn and rebellious. He will not obey us. He is a glutton and 
a drunkard.” The son is then condemned to death by stoning. Thus, what the 


56  Inthe Gospel of Mark, Jesus’ family implicitly seems to agree with this accusation, be- 
cause they think that Jesus has gone out of his mind (Mark 3:21). This pericope is studied 
in Chapter 4. 

57 Carter 2000, 272. 

58 In Mark and Matthew, the opponents ask why Jesus eats with tax collectors and sinners 
(Mark 2:16; Matt 9:11). In Luke, the opponents ask the same question of the disciples, but 
Jesus answers for them (Luke 5:30). 

59 See also Prov 23:20: “Do not be among winebibbers, or among gluttonous eaters of meat.” 
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opponents call Jesus is not a petty insult. They imply that Jesus deserves the 
death penalty. The epithet "friend of tax collectors and sinners" may have been 
a similar label,$? which connected him with people with questionable morals. 
By associating with sinners, Jesus became one of them. Halvor Moxnes notes 
that "Jesus is accused of lack of control of his own body, and of not keeping 
proper control of the boundaries of the social body concerning meals.”®! As 
seen in Chapter 2 above, in addition to being the ability to control sexual pas- 
sions, self-control was connected with eating and drinking. Inability to control 
one's appetite and drinking was considered stereotypically feminine. When 
the opponents label Jesus a glutton and a drunkard, they mean that Jesus is not 
moderate or self-controlled. From the point of view of the opponents, Jesus is 
not ideally masculine. 

The Gospels answer the accusation that Jesus lacks self-control in two ways. 
First, both Matthew and Luke emphasize that Jesus began his public career 
as an ascetic in the desert (Matt 4:2; Luke 4:2). In this way, they show that 
Jesus was not gluttonous. On the other hand, Jesus also refuses to fast with the 
disciples of John the Baptist and the Pharisees (Matt 914-17; Mark 238-22; 
Luke 5:33-39). Jesus offers an explanation for his behavior: "The wedding 
guests cannot fast while the bridegroom is with them" (Mark 2:19). The Gospels 
thus validate Jesus’ practice and explain why his behavior does not exemplify 
a lack of self-control. 

In Luke, the portrayal of Jesus as the friend of sinners is tempered by show- 
ing Jesus repeatedly eating with the Pharisees. In fact, the pericope following 
this accusation, featuring the sinful woman anointing Jesus (Luke 7:36-50), 
clarifies what Jesus being the friend of sinners and tax collectors means for 
Luke. The focus of the pericope is repentance and forgiveness. Furthermore, in 
the pericope where Jesus goes to eat with the tax collector Zacchaeus, it is un- 
derlined that this leads to repentance on Zacchaeus' part. He promises to give 
half of his possessions to the poor (Luke 19:1-10). In Luke, Jesus specifies that 
“I have come to call not the righteous but sinners to repentance,” a qualification 
that is missing from Mark and Matthew (Luke 5:32; cf. Matt 9:13; Mark 2:17). 
Thus, Jesus does not simply associate with sinners, he requires repentance 
from them. In Mark and Matthew, this requirement of repentance is not evi- 
dent. Whitney Taylor Shiner notes that in light of the tradition of philosophical 
conversion, which stressed the change of character of the convert, it is striking 
that Mark does not demand a change of character. Luke's changes thus move 
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the text closer to the prevalent sentiments. Potentially, the Markan portrayal 
of Jesus can be seen as scandalous and unmasculine, and Luke revises the por- 
trayal to ensure Jesus' masculinity. 

Another place where potential polemics against Jesus are found is in Mark, 
where the people of Nazareth call Jesus a téxtwv (Mark 6:3). The word téxtwv 
means someone who works with his hands building things. In the ancient 
Greco-Roman world, the ideal for the free man was owning land, as having 
to work was scorned on. For example, Cicero argues that working for a liv- 
ing was unsuitable for a free man.®? Based on Mark's account, Celsus ridiculed 
the Christians for worshiping an ordinary laborer.9^ This shows that Jesus’ sta- 
tus as a téxtwv could be used against the early Christians. Matthew and Luke 
evidently found the depiction of Jesus having a profession problematic. Luke 
leaves out any mention of Jesus' profession (Luke 4:22), whereas Matthew 
changes the account so that instead of Jesus being a téxtwv, it is Joseph who is 
so designated (Matt 13:55). 

The people of Nazareth were peasants and not members of the elite. Thus, 
it is possible that they did not agree with the ideals of the elite. They might 
not have seen working for a living as reprehensible. Ancient Greco-Roman 
tomb stones of ordinary workers show that they were proud of their profes- 
sions. Nevertheless, the people of Nazareth did question Jesus' authority as a 
teacher on account of his background as an ordinary worker. In this regard, 
Jesus was trying to usurp a higher status than what was suitable for a man with 
his background. Jesus notes in Mark 6:4: “Prophets are not without honour, 
except in their home town, and among their own kin, and in their own house.” 
Moxnes argues that the reason a prophet is not honored is because he pre- 
tends to be something more than he is; a prophet does not “know one's place.” 
The Nazarenes' response to Jesus is “an attempt to shame him back into his 
proper place."55 From their point of view, Jesus lacks masculinity because he 
has left his proper place. The same reaction can be found in the other Synoptic 
Gospels. In Luke, for instance, the reaction is very hostile: the Nazarenes at- 
tempt to stone Jesus (Luke 4:28-29). On the other hand, both Matthew and 
Luke tone down other aspects of Jesus' visit to Nazareth. According to Mark, 
Jesus could not do any deed of power (Mark 6:5). Luke leaves out the men- 
tion of miracles, while Matthew changes the wording to Jesus not being able to 
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do many deeds of power (Matt 13:58). Mark does not hesitate to show poten- 
tially negative aspects of Jesus' background. According to Mark, even people 
from low origins can be instruments in bringing about God's new world order. 
Matthew and Luke, on their part, elevate Jesus' status. In this way, they also 
make Jesus appear more masculine from the point of view of the hegemonic 
masculinities. 

In the same pericope, the people of Nazareth refer to Jesus as "the son of 
Mary" (Mark 6:3). Some interpreters have seen this expression as a sign of Jesus’ 
illegitimate origin.96 However, having studied comparative material from the 
early Jewish writings, Tal Ilan maintains that the use of metronyme to desig- 
nate a man did not indicate an illegitimate or questionable birth, but rather 
that it appears in cases where the mother possessed a superior lineage." Susan 
Miller argues that Ilan’s analysis does not apply to Mark, since there is no indi- 
cation that Mary came from a prominent family.88 Nevertheless, it is possible 
that Mary was more important or known better to the early Christians. This 
is especially the case if Jesus' father had died before Jesus' public career or if 
Mary became part of the early Christian community, as Luke claims (Acts 1:14). 
In any case, it is interesting that both Matthew and Luke change the account 
and refer to Jesus’ father (Matt 13:55; Luke 4:22).®° It is possible that “the son of 
Mary” could be interpreted as an insult, even if the metronyme bears no con- 
nection to illegitimate birth. 

In sum, Mark mentions features of Jesus’ background that are potentially 
negative from the point of view of hegemonic masculinities. It seems that Mark 
is voluntarily accepting the marginal position of early Christianity. Matthew 
and Luke, on the other hand, attempt to redeem the portrayal of Jesus and 
move it closer to hegemonic ideals by omitting or changing Mark’s details. 
Luke does this even more than Matthew, since he emphasizes that Jesus being 
a friend of sinners does not mean that he accepted their behavior. 
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Next I study two examples of elite men, Herod and Pilate, found in the Synoptic 
Gospels. One would expect them as members of the elite to be exemplars of 
hegemonic masculinity. Herod and Jesus meet only once, in the Gospel of Luke 
(Luke 23:8-12). Herod is not Jesus’ opponent in the same way as the other char- 
acters studied in this chapter. However, in the narrative he is an opponent of 
God's prophet, John the Baptist. Therefore, his portrayal merits treatment in 
this chapter. Herod foreshadows Pilate in the same way as the fate of John the 
Baptist foreshadows the passion of Jesus. Both Herod and Pilate are depicted 
as weak rulers."? Both pass a death sentence on an innocent man in order to 
preserve their own status. Both Pilate and Herod are motivated by concern for 
public prestige. As a result, despite their socially hegemonic position, they do 
not manage to be exemplars of hegemonic masculinities—or at least the self- 
controlled masculinity. In this section, I first study Herod's role in the death of 
John the Baptist and then the other mentions of Herod in the Synoptic Gospels. 


The Death of John the Baptist 
The death of John the Baptist and Herod's role in it are mentioned in all of 
the Synoptic Gospels. I first concentrate on Mark's account. After that, I study 
briefly how Matthew and Luke differ from Mark's account. Mark's account of 
the death of John the Baptist is the longest of the Synoptic Gospels (Mark 6:14- 
29). Some commentators see Marke portrayal of Herod as positive.” One of the 
reasons for this is Mark's portrayal of Herodias as a woman with a grudge and 
the one who wants to kill John (Mark 6:19). Therefore, some scholars maintain 
that Mark portrays Herodias negatively as a scheming woman.” In contrast to 
this, several feminist interpreters have pointed out that the women in the story 
do not have power. "2 Jennifer Glancy, for example, argues that the scholars have 
ignored Herod's responsibility and have exaggerated the role of the women in 
John's death.”* Miller, however, notes that Glancy ignores the cruelty of the 
women.” Herodias wants to kill John and the girl makes a macabre addition 
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to her mother's wish by asking for John's head on a platter (Mark 6:24-25). 
In Mark's account, Herodias embodies stereotypically feminine vices, such as 
vindictiveness, arrogance, and lust for power. She is an example of a woman 
who opposes God's messengers.7? Nevertheless, it is still important to note that 
in the story, Herod himself claims responsibility for John's death (Mark 6:16). 
Although the women are cruel, they are not the only characters responsible for 
John's death. 

An opportunity for Herodias arises at Herod's birthday party. A girl (xopdctov) 
comes out to dance (Mark 6:22). According to some manuscripts, the girl is the 
daughter of Herod himself, called Herodias, whereas other manuscripts call the 
girl Herodias’ daughter, making her Herod’s step-daughter.”” As Herodias was 
Herod’s niece, in any case the girl and Herod were close relatives. The dance 
pleases (&pécxw) Herod so much that he makes an extravagant offer: “Ask me 
for whatever you wish, and I will give it.” The offer is repeated in the next verse: 
“Whatever you ask me, I will give you, even half of my kingdom" (Mark 6:22— 
23). The offer has given rise to the question of whether the dance was the in- 
nocent dance of a little girl or the sexually lascivious dance of a marriageable 
young woman.’® According to Joel Marcus, in the Septuagint the verb dpecxw 
has a connotation of arousing sexual interest."? Because of this, several com- 
mentators see the dance as sexual.8° Janice Capel Anderson, on the contrary, 
argues that in the New Testament the word does not refer to sexual pleasure. 
Thus, she interprets the dance as innocent.?! The dance itself is not described 
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in Mark. What the text concentrates on is Herod's reaction. Whatever the na- 
ture of the dance, Herod's offer to grant anything the girl wants, even half of his 
kingdom, is extravagant and immoderate. Herod does not exemplify the ideal 
of masculine self-control. 

The girl consults her mother and returns to ask for the head of John the 
Baptist. Despite being deeply grieved (mepiAumos) over the request, Herod's de- 
sire to maintain his status and save face is greater than his desire to save John 
(Mark 6:26). He "chooses earthly power and status in preference to the will of 
God."?? Like all of the other opponents in Marke Gospel, Herod does not seek 
the will of God and thus does not fulfill the ideal masculinity of the Gospel. 
Moreover, Herod's emotions make him lack self-control, at least from the point 
of view of Stoic philosophy.®? 

In Mark’s account, Herod is called a king (Mark 6:14). Historically, this was 
not the case and in fact Herod could not have given his territory away.9^ Calling 
Herod “king” emphasizes the contrast between a supposedly powerful man 
and an apparently weak “girl”85 According to Abraham Smith, Mark uses fea- 
tures from ancient Greco-Roman culture to paint Herod as a tyrant type. Smith 
argues that all of the stock features of a stereotypical tyrant appear in the peri- 
cope of the death of John the Baptist.$6 Herod has an encounter with John the 
Baptist, a type of wise man or philosopher that tyrants often have encoun- 
ters with in ancient Greco-Roman texts. Stereotypical tyrants display excess, 
make rash requests, and are manipulated by women. The stereotypical tyrant 
is also portrayed as paranoid. Herod is afraid of John and, after his execution, 
he expresses a paranoid fear that he has been resurrected (Mark 636). Herod's 
superstitious response to rumors about Jesus can also be considered emas- 
culating, since superstition was commonly seen as a stereotypical quality of 
women BT According to Stoics, superstition was an irrational emotion and, as 
such, unmasculine.8? As seen in Chapter 2, tyrants were regularly considered 
to be unmasculine, especially because they lacked self-control. Herod's lack of 
self-control is evident when he becomes pleased, possibly sexually aroused, 
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by the girl's dance. His immoderate offer also shows his lack of self-control. 
Moreover, the women of the Herodian family lack self-control as well, as is 
shown by their desire to kill John.89 Men were supposed to control women 
who were stereotypically thought to lack self-control. Therefore, it is Herod's 
fault that the women of his family lack self-control. Instead of controlling the 
women of his family, Herod is manipulated by them. Herod does not have 
power and authority either, because he is dependent on the opinions of his 
guests. Thus, Herod comes off as a corrupt and weak ruler. 

In sum, Herod does not fare as well in Mark's Gospel as some interpreters 
propose. If Mark's objective was to present Herod as a sympathetic figure, he 
does not succeed, because Herod comes off as emasculated. One possible rea- 
son for the emasculation of Herod is Mark's desire to compensate for John's 
shameful and emasculating death by feminizing Herod. Herod's weakness is 
used to bolster John’s masculinity.9?? 

Matthew’s account of the death of John the Baptist differs in details from 
Marke account (Matt 14:1-12). In Matthew's account, it is Herod himself who 
wants to kill John (Matt 14:5). Herod is not afraid of John, nor does he listen to 
him with pleasure, as he does in Mark. Instead, the only thing stopping Herod 
from killing John is his fear of the masses. These changes increase the parallel- 
ism between the opposition that John the Baptist and Jesus face.?! Herod is not 
upset by the girl's request because he does not want to kill John. Rather, he is 
upset because he is afraid of the ramifications of his action (Matt 14:9). He is 
afraid of the people, as are the Jewish leaders when they want to arrest Jesus 
(Matt 21:46). These changes make Herod less ambiguous and more malevolent, 
and at the same time also less ideally masculine.% 

Ross Kraemer argues that Matthew's account “remasculinizes Herod a little" 
by making both Herod and Herodias more evenly culpable.?? While it is true 
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that Herod may not lack self-control and he is not susceptible to the manipula- 
tion of women as in Mark, his desire to kill John can hardly be seen as ideally 
masculine from Matthew's point of view. Moreover, Herod's regard for public 
opinion and his fear of the masses make him a weak ruler. Thus, Herod does 
not fare any better in Matthew than in Mark. 

In the Gospel of Luke, Herod is mentioned twice before the pericope of the 
death of John the Baptist. He is mentioned in Luke 3:1, when the stage of Jesus’ 
public ministry is being set, and in Luke 319-20, when John is imprisoned. In 
Luke, John rebukes Herod not only because of Herodias, but also “because of 
all the evil things that Herod had done.” Luke thus portrays Herod as having a 
“history of evil deeds."?^ Already at the beginning of the Gospel, the reader is 
presented with a portrayal of Herod that is not positive. The pericope of the 
death of John the Baptist (Luke 9:7-9) is drastically shortened. There is no 
mention of such details as Herod's banquet or John's death. Herod merely finds 
out about the different opinions concerning Jesus. Luke is not interested in the 
death of John the Baptist, and the pericope functions more as an anticipation 
of the meeting of Herod and Jesus at the end of the Gospel. On first glance, 
Herod seems to fare better in Luke's account. The manipulation by women and 
Herod's weakness are not mentioned. Herod regards with skepticism the su- 
perstition that Mark ascribes to him: “John 1 beheaded; but who is this about 
whom I hear such things?" (Luke 9:9). However, later in the Gospel the Herod 
who scoffs at superstitious interpretations seeks miracles himself (Luke 23:8). 
Herod takes responsibility for John's death, but this can hardly be seen as a 
positive portrayal. In the end, the fact that Herod has opposed and killed one 
of God's prophets makes Herod's portrayal negative. It is hardly likely that the 
reader will expect anything good to come out of Herod's desire to see Jesus. 


Other Mentions of Herod 
There are also other mentions of Herod in the Synoptic Gospels. What do these 
tell about how Herod's masculinity is portrayed in the Synoptic Gospels? Most 
of the other mentions of Herod can be found in the Gospel of Luke, but one 
possible allusion to Herod appears in Matthew and Luke. Even though Herod 
is not explicitly mentioned, it is possible that the intention of the passage is 
to contrast John the Baptist to Herod (Matt 1177-9; Luke 7:24-26). When Jesus 
talks about John the Baptist, he asks the crowd: "What did you go out into the 
wilderness to look at? A reed shaken by the wind? What then did you go out 
to see? Someone dressed in soft robes? Look, those who wear soft robes are 
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in royal palaces."?5 The reed was a symbol of Herod used in coins.?6 It is thus 
possible that this is meant to evoke Herod as a counterpole to John. The reed 
shaken in the wind was a proverbial expression for a wavering person.?" The 
easily bending reed can be read as a contrast to John, who stood firm. John was 
clearly not weak or vacillating, since his uncompromising message led him to 
prison.?? John’s steadfastness highlights his masculinity, whereas the weak and 
wavering person is unmasculine. As a result, John the Baptist is portrayed as 
more masculine than Herod. 

The mention of someone dressed in soft clothes (¿v uoAoxotc Ypieouévoy; 
Matt 11:8) contrasts with John's dress (Matt 3:4—6).9? Luke includes a mention of 
people who live in luxury (reueg: Luke 7:25). Remarks about clothes and living 
in a royal palace also may be a reference to Herod. As seen in Chapter 2, placing 
too much attention on one's appearance and clothes made a man effeminate. 
The word pañaxóç was used not only for soft clothes made of fine material, but 
also for effeminate persons.!° The word was used to imply enjoyment of sex- 
ual penetration, but it also had broader implications of effeminacy. Moreover, 
men who lived in decadence and luxury were considered effeminate.!?! 

Both the reed as Herod's symboland the mention of a palace support the in- 
terpretation that Herod acts as a counterpole to John. John as a strong prophet 
is contrasted with the weak ruler Herod. If this reading is correct, it serves to 
strengthen the negative portrayal of Herod. As a weak and wavering person, he 
is unmasculine. In addition, his soft clothes and life in a luxurious royal palace 
make him effeminate, because they reveal his lack of self-control. 

The other mentions of Herod are unique to Luke. The first of these is found 
in Luke 13:31-33. The Pharisees come to warn Jesus: "Get away from here, for 
Herod wants to kill you." Some scholars see here an underlying hostility or de- 
ceit. However, it is more likely that Luke wants to present the Pharisees’ motive 
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for warning Jesus as sincere.!°? After all, in his answer Jesus criticizes Herod, 
not the Pharisees (Luke 13:32-33). Elsewhere in the Gospel, the Pharisees are 
depicted as well disposed toward Jesus, so it is likely that this is the case here 
also. Jesus calls Herod a "fox," which in classical Greek was an epithet for crafti- 
ness and deception.!0? Deception, as mentioned in Chapter 2, was a stereotypi- 
cally feminine vice. The image of Herod as a fox fits the following word of Jesus 
(Luke 13:34), where Jesus uses a feminine image and compares himself with 
a mother hen protecting her chicks.!°* Possibly the idea is that Jesus is pro- 
tecting the chicks from foxes like Herod. In these verses, Herod is once again 
portrayed as evil and thus not ideally masculine. The ideal ruler should be the 
one to protect his subjects. Herod does not succeed in fulfilling the demands 
for the ideal masculine ruler. 

The mention of Herod in the passion narrative is also unique to Luke 
(Luke 23:6-12). During the Roman trial, Pilate finds out that Jesus is Galilean, 
and therefore he sends Jesus to Herod. Herod is very glad to see Jesus and he 
questions him. When Jesus does not answer, Herod mocks him and sends 
him back to Pilate. Pilate interprets this to mean that Herod has not found 
Jesus to be guilty (Luke 2314-15). The commentators usually see the scene's 
importance in terms of Herod's testimony of the innocence of Jesus, a theme 
that continues throughout Luke's passion narrative.!?5 The fact that Herod is 
portrayed negatively throughout the Gospel makes it even more remarkable 
that Herod does not find Jesus guilty. Still, Luke's Herod remains ambiguous. 
On one hand, he is glad to see Jesus; on the other hand, he wants to kill him. He 
mocks Jesus, but according to Pilate he announces that Jesus is innocent. The 
mockery of Jesus assigned to the Roman soldiers in the other Synoptic Gospels 
is taken over by Herod: in Luke, he is the one to dress Jesus in an elegant robe 
(Luke 23:11). Luke's intent seems to be to protect the Roman authorities by 
shifting blame from the Romans to Herod. 

Despite the ambiguity of Herod's portrayal, he remains an evil, weak ruler 
who opposes God's prophets. This is true for all of the Synoptic Gospel por- 
trayals of Herod. Therefore, Herod cannot be seen as an example of the ideal 
masculinity in any of the Synoptic Gospels. Although Herod is a member of 
the elite, he does not succeed in fulfilling the ideals of hegemonic masculini- 
ties. He is depicted as deceitful and lacking self-control. Why do the Synoptic 
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Gospels wish to portray Herod as unmasculine? First, portraying Herod as 
unmasculine forms a negative contrast to the depiction of Jesus, and thus it 
highlights the masculinity of Jesus. In addition, the unmasculine portrayal of 
Herod is part of the marginal strategy of the Synoptic Gospels. Like Philo and 
Josephus, the Synoptic Gospels resist the marginality of their group by sug- 
gesting that they are better at fulfilling the ideals of masculinity, especially the 
ideals of self-controlled masculinity, than the members of the elite. 


Pilate 


In this section, I focus on the portrayal of Pilate in the Synoptic passion narra- 
tives. Jesus' behavior in the Roman trial is studied in Chapter 7. As we will see, 
Pilate lacks courage and resolution, and he is thus depicted as a weak ruler. 
Some scholars argue that it was the intention of the Synoptic Gospels to ex- 
culpate Pilate.!06 However, the Synoptic Gospel portrayals of Pilate can never 
be completely positive since in the end he condemns Jesus to death. From the 
point of view of the Synoptic Gospels, this is an unjust verdict, and as an unjust 
judge, Pilate is also unmasculine. 


Pilate in Mark (15:1-15) 
On first glance, Pilate’s portrayal in Mark’s account may seem positive. Pilate 
does not instigate Jesus’ arrest and he does not seem anxious to condemn 
Jesus. He perceives that the leaders have handed Jesus over because of envy 
(Mark 15:10). However, this does not mean that Mark attempts to exonerate 
Pilate. On the contrary, Mark is less emphatic about Pilate’s reluctance than 
the writers of the other Synoptic Gospels WI Pilate does suggest that he would 
release Jesus, but he does not insist upon it. He does not pronounce Jesus in- 
nocent, but simply asks the crowd why he should be crucified (Mark 15:14). In 
the end, the outcome of the trial seems to be a matter of indifference to Pilate. 
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Several scholars claim that Pilate lacked control over the situation and the 
strength to do what he knew to be right.!?? This would make Pilate a weak 
ruler and thus not ideally masculine. However, there is nothing here to show 
that Pilate is not in control of the crowds, since there is no threat of riot, as in 
Matthew. In the end, Pilate is not explicitly reluctant to condemn Jesus, but he 
condemns Jesus because he wishes to "satisfy the crowd" (Mark 15:15). In and 
of itself, this does not necessarily make Pilate less masculine.!°9 Nevertheless, 
from Mark's point of view Pilate satisfies a wrong desire, which makes him not 
ideal. Pilate is an unjust judge, who is not bothered to hold a fair trial. As men- 
tioned in Chapter 2, justice (Stxatoctvn) was one of the cardinal virtues, and 
thus an important masculine quality. Pilate's behavior in the trial means that 
he lacks the ideal masculine qualities. Pilate is not exonerated since he hands 
Jesus over to be scourged and crucified. Mark does not try to save Pilate, which 
becomes even more evident when we compare Mark's account with the other 
Synoptic Gospels, especially Luke's depiction of Pilate. 


Pilate in Matthew (27:n-26) 
How is Pilate portrayed in the Gospel of Matthew? The commentators often 
suggest that Matthew was trying to exculpate Pilate. For example, David Hill 
argues that Matthew’s addition of Pilate washing his hands (Matt 27:24) ex- 
culpates Pilate “as far as possible.”!!° However, as we will see, it is doubtful that 
the hand washing would exonerate Pilate. Moreover, Matthew reproduces all 
of the Markan material. Like in Mark, Pilate sees that the chief priests handed 
Jesus over because of envy (Matt 27:18), but he does not pronounce Jesus inno- 
cent. In addition to the hand washing scene, Matthew also adds other details 
of his own. For example, Pilate’s wife warns her husband not to do anything 
with Jesus (Matt 27:19). Pilate’s wife is commended because of her divinely 
inspired belief of Jesus as righteous or innocent (86xotoc) and for the action 


108 Eg. Liew 1999, 82; Marcus 2009, 1035. Bond, on the contrary, argues that Pilate is not a 
weak and impotent character, but rather “an astute governor" He “handles a potentially 
difficult case with [...] a great deal of political shrewdness.” Pilate plays an important role 
in Jesus’ execution. Bond 1998, 103-104. If Mark intends to portray Pilate as a strong leader, 
this makes Pilate evil for condemning an innocent man, and thus he is not masculine. 
Regardless of whether Mark intends to portray Pilate as a strong or a weak leader, in either 
case Pilate comes off as unmasculine. 

109 In gladiator games, the patron of the event could satisfy the crowd’s desire. Wishing to 
satisfy a crowd's desire did not mean that a patron was a weak leader, since the patron 
was still in control. Cobb (2008, 40) notes that in the martyrdom accounts, the editor of 
the games often granted the requests of the crowd. 

110 Hill 1972, 351, 348. 
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she takes in response to her dream II Pilate ignores this advice. He does not 
follow his wife's recommendation, with the implication that he does not follow 
God's instructions.!!? This lack of piety makes Pilate unable to fulfill the ideals 
of masculinity. In Matthew, Pilate also co-operates with the Jewish authorities 
in appointing the guard to the tomb (Matt 27:62—66). All of these changes in- 
crease Pilate's culpability and emphasize his injustice. 

In contrast to Mark, where Pilate merely wishes to satisfy the desire of the 
crowd, Matthew emphasizes the weakness of the governor. The Jewish leaders 
are capable of manipulating the crowds to the extent that a riot threatens to 
break out (Matt 27:24).!? Pilate is incapable of controlling the mob and ac- 
knowledges his powerlessness when he washes his hands. Helen Bond notes 
that a question of guilt runs throughout Matthew's passion narrative: with the 
exception of Judas, every character seeks to shift responsibility away from him- 
self. Pilate washes his hands and pronounces himself innocent (Matt 27:24). 
He does not accept any responsibility for what he has done. In the end, the 
responsibility is accepted by the people D For Matthew, more important than 
Pilate's portrayal is the portrayal of the Jewish opponents of Jesus. Matthew's 
aim is not to exculpate Pilate but to inculpate the Jewish opponents. In any 
case, Pilate's powerlessness does not make him innocent.!5 As a weak and un- 
just judge who does not follow the prophetic instruction of his wife, Pilate is 
not depicted as masculine by Matthew. 


Pilate in Luke (23:1-25) 

Luke’s portrayal of Pilate seems to be the most positive of the Synoptic Gospels. 
Throughout the passion narrative, Luke presents Jesus as a rejected prophet 
and an innocent martyr. The theme of innocence has special prominence in 
Luke’s narrative. Pilate declares Jesus innocent three times (Luke 23:4, 14, 22). 
Herod and the centurion at the cross also pronounce Jesus innocent 
(Luke 23:15, 47). Bond notes that Luke’s major apologetic purpose is to “use 
Pilate as the official witness to Jesus’ innocence.” Moreover, Pilate does not 
have Jesus scourged. This makes Pilate a less negative character. 

Still, Luke’s main purpose is to save Jesus’ dignity rather than portray Pilate 
positively. Despite the pronouncements of innocence, Pilate hands Jesus over 


111 Weaver 2005, 120-121. 
112 Callon 2006, 68. 

113 See also Weaver 2005, 117. 
114 Bond 1998, 124-125. 

115 Weaver 2005, 119. 

116 Bond 1998, 159. 
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to be crucified. As a result, Luke depicts Pilate as too weak to release a pris- 
oner he has announced innocent. First, Pilate tries passing the case to Herod 
(Luke 23:6-12). After that, he twice suggests a milder form of punishment, a 
disciplinary beating (Luke 23:6, 22). However, the fact that Pilate is willing to 
give a person he has pronounced innocent even a mild punishment suggests 
that Luke is not portraying Pilate completely positively. In the end, Pilate ac- 
quiesces to the demands of the people (Luke 23:23-24). As Bond notes, this is 
“hardly a favourable picture of the Roman judge."!7 Ultimately, Luke's portray- 
al of Pilate is not positive 9 Pilate is an incompetent and weak ruler who is not 
in control of the crowds. He is also an unjust judge. On both of these accounts, 
he does not fulfill the masculine ideal. In any case, Luke's portrayal of Rome is 
more positive than that of Mark and Matthew. This same theme continues in 
Acts, where Luke distinguishes between the corrupt and incompetent gover- 
nors and the Roman law, which sees Christianity as harmless.!? 


Conclusions 


On first glance, the Synoptic Gospels seem to share with the Greco-Roman 
hegemonic masculinities the idea that authority and public speaking were 
masculine features. However, accepting these ideals can be seen as subver- 
sive as well, since the Synoptic Gospels argue that Jesus, although a member 
of the lower classes, bests his opponents in disputes and has authority over 
the crowds which the opponents for the most part do not have. The Synoptic 
Gospels do not consider authority as unmasculine or masculine per se. Whether 
authority is masculine or not depends on what ends it is used to reach. In the 
Synoptic Gospels, two ways of living—living on God's terms and living in 
human terms—are contrasted. The opponents prefer living in human terms, 
which means that they prefer public recognition, over the recognition that 
comes from God. Jesus, on the contrary, argues that the recognition that comes 
from God should be more important. This also affects the ideal masculinity of 
the Synoptic Gospels. Public recognition is not what makes a man masculine; 


117 Bond 1998, 154. 

118 Luke has mentioned Pilate already in Luke 13:1, where Jesus is told how Pilate has mingled 
the blood of the Galileans with their sacrifices. This affects the portrayal of Pilate. When 
Pilate is mentioned again in the passion narrative, the reader already has a negative image 
of Pilate. 

119 See also Bond 1998, 160; Luz 2005, 464. 
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instead, masculinity means following God's will. This ideal is studied more in 
detail in Chapter 4, where ideal discipleship is examined. 

The opponents' desire for public recognition is thus connected with their 
lack of piety. This means that they do not succeed in fulfilling the masculine 
virtue of piety. In addition, the opponents are accused of a lack of self-control, 
which was another important masculine virtue. Moreover, the opponents fail 
at being good leaders and teachers. Matthew, for example, argues that the 
scribes fail to interpret Scripture correctly. They do not see the importance of 
mercy, which again makes them impious. Their failure to interpret Scripture 
means that they are not good teachers. The role of the teacher was a mascu- 
line role, and the opponents of Jesus fail in this regard. Jesus, on the contrary, 
has authority as a teacher. Jesus is thus portrayed as more masculine than 
his opponents. 

Occasionally in the Synoptic Gospels, the masculinity of Jesus is challenged. 
The Jewish opponents and the people of Nazareth cite Jesus’ piety, lack of self- 
control with regard to food and drink, keeping the wrong company, working 
for a living, and illegitimate origin. The Synoptic Gospels answer these accusa- 
tions in different ways and seek to validate Jesus' practices. Mark seems to be 
the least concerned with potentially portraying Jesus in a negative manner. In 
this way, the Gospel of Mark is closest to voluntarily accepting the marginal 
position of early Christianity. Matthew and Luke, on the other hand, enhance 
the portrayal of Jesus and thus make him appear more masculine. 

The two elite characters, Herod and Pilate, lack control over others. Herod 
cannot control his family, and in Matthew Pilate is unable to control the 
crowds. Herod also seems to lack self-control, especially in Mark's portrayal 
of the death of John the Baptist. Both Herod and Pilate are portrayed as unjust 
judges, which makes them unmasculine. Although they are members of the 
elite, Herod and Pilate fail to fulfill the ideals of the hegemonic masculinities. 
The Synoptic Gospels aim to show that members of the elite are not ideally 
masculine, whereas Jesus fulfills the ideals of masculinity. 

The most important masculine quality for the Synoptic Gospels was piety, 
fulfilling the will of God. Piety was part of the ideal of the hegemonic mascu- 
linities as well, but the Synoptic Gospels claimed that they offered a better 
means of achieving piety. The Synoptic Gospels employ the same strategy as 
Philo and Josephus when they argue that their group offers a better method of 
fulfilling the ideals of masculinity. Up to this point, it seems that the Synoptic 
Gospels share similar ideals with the hegemonic masculinities, or at least the 
self-controlled ideal of masculinity. As we will see in the next chapter on ideal 
discipleship, however, the Synoptic Gospels—especially Mark and Matthew— 
also present a very different strategy of voluntary marginality. 


CHAPTER 4 


Jesus and His Male Followers 


Introduction 


In the Synoptic Gospels, Jesus’ disciples are constructed as men.! Only men 
are explicitly called disciples, the disciples are addressed by means of male 
terminology as brothers, and Jesus' teaching assumes a male audience. In this 
chapter, I concentrate on the masculinity of Jesus and his (male) disciples. The 
Synoptic Gospels are not concerned with the disciples themselves, but rather 
in relation to Jesus. Do the disciples succeed in fulfilling the ideals of masculin- 
ity of the Synoptic Gospels? I also study Jesus' teaching on ideal discipleship 
and some unexpected exemplary characters: children, slaves, and eunuchs. 
What are the qualities of the ideal disciple and how do those qualities relate 
to the hegemonic masculinities of the ancient Greco-Roman world? In other 
words, what is the ideal masculinity of the Synoptic Gospels? 


The Portrayal of the Disciples in the Synoptic Gospels 


I begin by examining the portrayal of the disciples in the Synoptic Gospels. In 
the ancient Greco-Roman hierarchy, students were always below the teacher 
and, accordingly, comparatively less masculine. This is also true of Jesus and 
his disciples? The disciples’ decision to follow Jesus immediately after he 
calls them highlights Jesus' authority and his success in persuading others 
(Matt 418-22; Mark 116-20; Luke 5:1-11).? This emphasizes Jesus’ higher posi- 
tion in the gender hierarchy in relation to his disciples. Since authority and 
persuasion were important parts of hegemonic masculinities, in their portrayal 


1 Bauckham (2002, 12) maintains that Luke is a possible exception, since women may be in- 
cluded in the seventy-two disciples (Luke 101, 17). Nevertheless, this is not explicit. De Boer 
(2006, 140) also notes that it does not seem very likely that women are included in the group 
of the seventy-two disciples. Only at the end of the Synoptic Gospels is it said that women 
followed Jesus. This is also the case with Luke. Although Luke 81-3 mentions women who 
provided for Jesus and his disciples, they are not described as following Jesus. For more on 
the female followers of Jesus, see Chapter 5. 

2 Cf Matt 10:24; Luke 6:40. 

3 SeealsoShiner 1995, 185-188. 
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of Jesus the Synoptic Gospels are in line with the hegemonic ideals. A radically 
different ideal of masculinity arises when the disciples' failures offer Jesus an 
opportunity to teach them the importance of service. As we will later see, ser- 
vice becomes the ideal for the masculinity in the Synoptic Gospels. 

As discussed in the previous chapter, two ways of living—living on God's 
terms and living in human terms—are contrasted in the Synoptic Gospels. 
The disciples vacillate between these. On one hand, they want to follow Jesus. 
On the other hand, they do not want to give up their pursuit of status and 
public recognition.^ In this regard, they are similar to the opponents. They ex- 
pect Jesus to be a powerful Messiah, and they want to be first and great. The 
negative portrayal of the disciples intensifies in the latter half of the Synoptic 
Gospels, when the disciples first fail to accept Jesus' interpretation of what 
being a Messiah means and finally they forsake and deny Jesus. Eric Thurman 
notes that the disciples' desire to be great betrays "their investment in hege- 
monic masculinity.” This is true for the self-assertive ideal of masculinity, 
which emphasized power and control over others. As will be seen, Jesus’ ideal 
masculinity is different and closer to the self-controlled ideal of masculinity. 

Studies on the depictions of the disciples in the Synoptic Gospels have usu- 
ally centered on whether the portrayal of the disciples is positive or negative. 
Mark’s portrayal of the disciples initially seems negative. The disciples are 
presented as lacking in understanding (e.g., Mark 4:13; 8:17). Jesus calls them 
“a faithless generation” (Mark 9:19), and Mark comments that “their hearts 
were hardened” (Mark 6:52). Hard-heartedness is elsewhere in Mark ascribed 
to the Pharisees (Mark 3:5). The disciples are also preoccupied with their own 
status. The disciples thus resemble the opponents. In addition, Mark describes 
the disciples as having an aversion to suffering. Their lack of ideal character- 
istics means that they lack masculinity as well. This can be seen, for example, 
in Mark’s depiction of the disciples as fearful (Mark 4:40—41; 9:32). As men- 
tioned in Chapter 2, courage was the quintessential masculine virtue in the 
ancient Greco-Roman world. The disciples' fear entails a loss of masculinity.$ 
Nevertheless, merely focusing on negative portrayals of the disciples ignores 
the positive. Despite their misunderstandings, they have left everything 
and they continue to follow Jesus (Mark 10:28-31). They are his new family 
(Mark 3:31-35). They preach and exorcise successfully (Mark 334-15; 6:12-13, 


4 Eg. Matt 181-20; 20:20-28; Mark 9:33-37; 10:35-45; Luke 9:46-48; 22:24-27. Rhoads 1994, 
366; Rhoads, Dewey & Michie 1999, 90. 

5 Thurman 2003, 153-154. 

6 Fear was stereotypically feminine; see, e.g., Xenophon, Oec. 7.25. See also Liew 2003, 115; 
Malina & Rohrbaugh 1992, 206. 
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30). And at the end of the Gospel, even after they have abandoned Jesus, Jesus 
wants to be reunited with them (Mark 16:7). Thus, Mark's portrayal of the dis- 
ciples can be seen as both positive and negative." Elizabeth Struhers Malbon, 
for instance, calls the disciples “fallible followers."? The disciples are not shown 
as lacking masculinity to the extent that the opponents of Jesus are. Still, the 
disciples are clearly on a lower level in the gender hierarchy than Jesus. 
Although Mark's portrayal of the disciples is not completely negative, 
Matthew and Luke apparently saw it to be at least somewhat problematic. The 
specifically Markan elements that speak adversely of the disciples—as fear- 
ful, failing to understand, and objects of rebuke—are toned down by Matthew 
and Luke. Matthew, for example, removes the motif of the disciples' failure. 
They never fail to believe or understand.? Matthew also erases the negative 
commentary of the disciples’ hard-heartedness and lack of understanding. 
Instead, the disciples recognize Jesus as the son of God and worship him 
(Matt 14:33). Matthew gives the disciples more authority than the authors 
of the other Synoptic Gospels: for instance, they can forgive sins (Matt 16:19; 
1818). This authority makes them more masculine. In the gender hierarchy, 
the disciples are still below Jesus, but relatively more masculine than in Mark. 
Matthew's more favorable portrayal of the disciples can be seen in how he 
changes the request of the sons of Zebedee (Matt 20:20-28). In Mark, John 
and James come to Jesus and ask for the seats of honor (Mark 10:35-45). In 
contrast to Mark, in Matthew it is the mother of the sons, not the sons them- 
selves, who asks for the places of honor for James and John. It is possible that 
Matthew intends to depict the sons as less self-interested. Nevertheless, the 
sons are present with the mother. Jesus' words are directed at them in the sec- 
ond-person plural and the sons answer. The mother's request is presented in 
more modest terms. She does not ask for Jesus to give them whatever they 
want, but rather that Jesus grant them “something.” In this way, her behav- 
ior contrasts with the behavior of the sons in Mark's Gospel, where the sons 
simply presume that Jesus must grant their wish.? Although her request is 


7 Rhoads, Dewey & Michie 1999, 101. 
Malbon 1983. 
Nevertheless, although the disciples have faith, their faith is weak. Matthew often calls 
them "those of little faith" (dAryomictot). Cf. Matt 6:30; 8:26; 14:31; 16:8. Luke uses this 
expression only once, in Luke 12:28. 

10 A Matt1316-17; cf. Mark 4:13. At the end of the parable discourse, the disciples have under- 
stood everything (r&vra) Jesus has said (Matt 13:51). See also Fowler 1991, 238; Luz 1983, 101. 

11 Mattila 2002, 118. 

12 Luz 2001, 543. 
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more modest, Matthew still portrays the woman as having the stereotypically 
feminine vice of ambition.!? Matthew transfers the ambition from the sons to 
the mother. The portrayal of the mother is not completely negative, however, 
since she goes on to follow Jesus (Matt 27:56). The request of the sons of 
Zebedee also shows that while Matthew's portrayal of the disciples is less nega- 
tive than Marks, it is still not completely positive.“ Like in Mark, the disciples 
have an aversion to suffering and are preoccupied with their status. 

In Luke as well, the disciples do not understand Jesus' message of suffer- 
ing, and they are preoccupied with status. Nevertheless, Luke provides an 
even more positive portrayal of the disciples. He omits their wonder and fear 
(Luke 18:31; cf. Mark 10:32b), as well as their embarrassed silence (Luke 9:47; 
cf. Mark 9:34). When the disciples fail, Luke offers an explanation. Their sleep 
in Gethsemane is due to grief (Luke 22:45); their post-resurrection disbelief 
is a result of joy (Luke 24:41). Most importantly, the disciples do not abandon 
Jesus in the end. Instead, all of Jesus' acquaintances observe the crucifixion 
(Luke 23:49). Especially in the second volume of Luke's work, the apostles ap- 
proach Jesus in masculinity.5 Luke makes the disciples more ideal characters 
than Mark or Matthew, which also makes them more masculine. Apparently, 
Luke wants to present the disciples as examples of masculinity. Nevertheless, 
Luke also retains the hierarchy between the disciples and Jesus. Jesus remains 
higher in the gender hierarchy and is thus more masculine than his disciples. 


Peter in the Synoptic Gospels 


Of all the disciples, Peter has the most developed character in the Synoptic 
narratives. Peter exemplifies the disciples in both good and bad. Mark portrays 
Peter, like all disciples, both positively and negatively as a “fallible follower.” 
He wants to follow Jesus, and he confesses him to be the Messiah. At the same 
time, he also exemplifies the failures of the disciples when he misunderstands 
Jesus. Matthew and Luke emphasize Peter's role as the spokesperson of the dis- 
ciples by adding him to some pericopes. In Matthew, Peter is the "first" of the 
disciples (Matt 10:2).16 In Luke, Jesus appears first to Peter (Luke 24:34). Peter 


13 The mother resembles Tacitus’ portrayals of Livia and Agrippina, who both plotted for 
their sons to become emperors. Rutland 1978; Smethurst 1950, 81-83. 

14 Brown 2002, 36, 55-58; Edwards 1997, 31; Luz 1983, 101; 2005, 337; Wire 1991, 102. 

15 This is also noted by Conway 2008, 132-133, 142. 

16 Peter also plays a larger role in some pericopes; e.g., Matt 14:22-33 (walking on the water); 
1633-23 (the Messiah confession). 
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also has a major role in the Acts of the Apostles. Both Matthew and Luke thus 
enhance Peter's position and make him more masculine. This is in accordance 
with their general tendency to change Mark's portrayal of the disciples, making 
them more ideal characters. In this section, I concentrate on three episodes 
where Peter has an important role: the Messiah confession, the Gethsemane 
account, and the denials of Peter. 


The Messiah Confession 

In all of the Synoptic Gospels, Peter confesses Jesus to be the Messiah 
(Mark 8:27-30; Matt 16:13-20; Luke 9318-22). I suggest that in his confession 
and Jesus' subsequent reaction, two different ideals of masculinity are con- 
trasted. This is especially the case in Mark (Mark 8:27-30). Some scholars 
interpret Peter's Messiah confession in Mark in a negative light. Theodore 
Weeden, for example, argues that Mark wrote his Gospel against opponents 
who advocated an erroneous Christology. Mark presents Peter as a spokesman 
of this erroneous 0&toc cvyp Christology, which is contrasted against the suffer- 
ing Christology that Mark advocates.!” Weeden's negative evaluation of Peter's 
confession is probably not correct. Jesus does not rebuke the confession, but 
rather offers a reinterpretation of what being a Messiah means (Mark 8:31).!8 

Although Peter's confession is essentially correct, his concept of messiah- 
ship appears to be flawed. Peter's reaction to Jesus' prediction of his suffering 
(Mark 8:31) shows that he expected messiahship to mean something differ- 
ent. Even if the Gospel of Mark was not written against the proponents of a 
wrong Christology, there seems to be two competing ideas of what the Messiah 
should be like. These competing ideals also translate into two competing ideals 
of masculinity. The disciples expect a powerful and victorious military Messiah 
figure. They seem to share the messianic aspirations of intertestamental 
Judaism and the wish for an anointed king who would defeat Rome and restore 
Israel? Their idea of masculinity is connected with power and status. As can 
be seen from the passion prediction in Mark 8:31, Jesus' ideal is different and 
includes the acceptance of suffering. Jesus does not reject Peter's confession, 
but corrects it by adding the notion of suffering. Peter's confession is flawed 
since he does not see suffering as an inevitable part of messiahship and as part 
of Jesus' masculinity. 


17 ` Weeden 1985, 64-67. 

18 The passion prediction of this verse will be studied in more detail in Chapter 7. 

19 See, e.g., Sib. Or. 3.652656; 1 En. 45:3-6. Brown, Donfried & Reumann 1973, 65; Collins 
2007, 407. 
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Peter responds to Jesus' prediction of his suffering by rebuking him 
(Mark 8:32). He holds onto his idea that the Messiah should not be defeated. 
Peter is attached to ideas of power and prestige. Therefore, he censures his 
teacher for the understanding that Jesus has of messiahship. Nevertheless, 
Peter's response does not reflect negatively on him. Indeed, Jesus' prediction 
should elicit some sign of concern from the disciples, lest they otherwise ap- 
pear uncaring.*° Jesus rebukes his disciples sharply?! Peter's failure to under- 
stand the importance of suffering and the strong language used in Jesus' rebuke 
serve to underscore the importance of properly understanding the teaching.?? 
Peter's objection provides a negative contrast to Jesus' masculine steadfastness 
and courage. Although the term àv8peío is not used, Jesus’ predicted endurance 
of suffering is close to the idea of &v8pe(o as endurance and self-control. Peter's 
insistence that the Messiah should be a victorious military figure is closer to 
the self-assertive ideal of masculinity. Jesus' teaching on the suffering he will 
face and what kind of masculinity it implies will be studied in more detail 
in Chapter 7. 

Matthew's account follows the same basic structure as Mark's, but Matthew 
changes some of the details. First, Jesus praises Peter's confession: it is the re- 
sult of a divine revelation (Matt 16:16-19). The disciples have already confessed 
Jesus to be the Son of God (Matt 14:33), and Peter's confession repeats this con- 
fession. According to Jesus, Peter is the rock that the church is built on and 
he is given the authority to bind and loose (Matt 16:18-19). All of this makes 
the portrayal of Peter and other disciples more positive. On the other hand, in 
Matthew as well, Peter rebukes Jesus' prediction that he must suffer and die: 
"This must never happen to you" (op py gota cot tobto; Matt 16:22). Peter's re- 
buke expresses the common Jewish idea of the Messiah, with which the idea of 
a suffering Messiah was incompatible.?? The double negative (od vi) of Peter's 
rebuke shows that the suffering is not just undesirable, but unthinkable.?* 
Matthew also strengthens Jesus’ rebuke of Peter. Jesus calls Peter cxcvdaAov, a 
stumbling block. Acting as a stumbling block to others was a serious issue that 


20 As Shiner notes, it is difficult to find alternatives to Peter's reaction: "And Peter said, 
“Good, it's about time that you died,” is grotesque. ‘And Peter said, "That's right, Teacher; 
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it is only by losing your life that you can gain it,” reverses the roles of teacher and disciple.” 
Shiner 1995, 261-262. 

21 The word for rebuke, énttipi&o, is used elsewhere in the Gospel in exorcism stories in the 
struggle to gain control over the demons. Cf. Mark 1:25; 332; 9:25. 

22 Shiner 1995, 262-264. 

23 ` Filson 1971 188; Hill 1972, 264. 

24 France 2007, 634. 
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would lead to punishment in the afterlife (Matt 13:41; 18:6-9). By suggesting 
that Peter's misunderstanding is a serious sin, Matthew highlights the impor- 
tance of the teaching even more than Mark. The failure to understand Jesus' 
teaching calls Peter's chances of fulfilling the ideals of masculinity even more 
into question. 

In Luke, Peter's failure to understand Jesus' prediction is omitted and Jesus 
moves straight from his confession to the teaching on suffering (Luke 918-22). 
There is no misunderstanding of the nature of messiahship. Luke's portrayal of 
Peter is the most positive of the Synoptic Gospels in this sense. Peter and the 
disciples seem to more easily accept the necessity of suffering, and they form 
no negative contrast to Jesus. Luke has changed the Messiah confession so that 
the portrayal of Peter falls more in line with Luke's general portrayal of the 
disciples. Peter, like the disciples in general, is portrayed as a more ideal—and 
therefore also more masculine— character. 


Peter in the Passion Narratives 

In the passion narratives, the issue is less about competition between the self- 
assertive and self-controlled ideals of masculinity than remaining steadfast. 
As mentioned in Chapter 2, steadfastness could be seen as a sign of &võpeia, 
the quintessential masculine ideal. The disciples demonstrate self-assertive 
masculinity when they try to prevent Jesus' arrest from taking place. The 
fact that in the end they flee shows that they are unable to fulfill the mascu- 
line ideal of steadfastness. A lack of steadfastness can also be seen in Peter's 
depiction in the passion narratives. Peter boasts of his courage and claims 
that he will remain steadfast and not deny or forsake Jesus (Mark 14:29-31; 
Matt 26:33-35; Luke 22:33). Peter's behavior in Gethsemane and his denial of 
Jesus demonstrate his failure to keep these promises. 

In Mark's and Matthew's accounts of the Gethsemane pericope, Jesus asks 
Peter, John, and James to stay awake and pray while he prays (Mark 14:34; 
Matt 26:38). The disciples fall asleep, however. This is especially ironic, since 
Peter and all of the disciples had just been boasting of their courage and stead- 
fastness.?5 They fail to manifest these masculine characteristics. On the other 
hand, one can ask whether Jesus' emotional behavior is ideally masculine 
either. This is a question I will return to in Chapter 7. In any case, the sleeping 
Peter forms a contrast to the piously praying Jesus. 

Luke's tendency to soften the portrayal of the disciples is evident in the 
Gethsemane pericope as well (Luke 22:39-46). Luke does not mention Peter 
by name in the Gethsemane scene and thus he does not receive any special 


25 Myers 2008, 367. 
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blame for sleeping. Luke also gives a reason for the somnolence of the dis- 
ciples: they have fallen asleep because of grief (Luke 22:45). Moreover, Jesus 
has predicted the ultimate faithfulness of the disciples and has prayed for Peter 
that he will not fail (Luke 22:31-32). Although Luke excuses the disciples and 
in this way redeems their masculinity, the disciples remain at the lower level in 
the gender hierarchy, especially since Luke does not portray Jesus as emotional 
in Gethsemane. 

Another point in the passion narratives where Peter has an important role 
is the scene with his denials. While Jesus is questioned by the Jewish lead- 
ers, Peter faces his own trial and denies Jesus three times (Mark 14:66—72; 
Matt 26:69-75; Luke 22:54-62). The low status of the first interrogator is em- 
phasized in all of the Synoptic Gospels: the accuser is a servant girl (nadioxn). 
As a doubly marginal figure, the servant girl poses minimal danger to Peter. 
This increases Peter’s responsibility and further underlines his weakness, 
since he cannot keep his promise to Jesus even in front of servants.26 Matthew 
makes Peter’s failure even more severe than Mark. Peter denies Jesus public- 
ly “before them all” (Matt 26:70). Peter also swears an oath on two occasions 
(Matt 26:72, 74). This is even more condemnable, since Jesus had prohibited 
swearing (Matt 5:33-37). It is only after the cock crows that Peter finally 
becomes aware that he has acted with self-confidence and pride throughout 
the passion narrative.? Peter again fails to show the masculine courage and 
steadfastness he earlier boasted of having. 

In Luke, Peter does not swear or curse. Since Jesus has predicted Peter's 
ultimate faithfulness (Luke 22:31), the portrayal is not as negative as in Mark 
and Matthew. In addition, the prominent role that Peter plays in the resur- 
rection narrative and in the Acts serves to soften the negative impact of the 
denials. In Luke, Peter's failures are clearly temporary. This again preserves 
Peter's masculinity. Nevertheless, Peter comes off as less masculine than Jesus 
since he does not manage to demonstrate courage and steadfastness. As we 
will see in Chapter 7, Luke changes Jesus' portrayal in the passion narratives so 
that Jesus becomes more self-controlled—and thus more masculine—than in 
Mark and Matthew. 

In sum, Peter's portrayal in the Synoptic Gospels follows the overall charac- 
terization of the disciples in each Gospel. In Mark and Matthew, Peter mani- 
fests negative features when he misunderstands the nature of messiahship 
and fails to exemplify the masculine virtues of courage and steadfastness in 
the passion narratives. Luke gives a more positive portrayal of Peter and at the 


26 Borrell 1998, 116. 
27 ` Borrell 1998, 12-113. 
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same time makes him more masculine. Nevertheless, even in Luke, Peter is on 
a lower level of the gender hierarchy in comparison to Jesus. 


Jesus' Teaching on Ideal Behavior in the Sermon on the Mount 


The disciples are thus sometimes depicted as fallible followers, and they are 
on a lower level in the masculinity hierarchy than Jesus. What, then, would the 
ideal follower be like? What does Jesus teach about ideal masculine behavior? 
In this section, I concentrate on the teaching on ideal behavior in the Sermon 
on the Mount, which is Jesus' longest speech concerning ethics and the ideal 
behavior of the disciples. 

Matthew presents Jesus as an authoritative teacher, which is a masculine 
role. The language used in the Sermon on the Mount shows that the teaching 
is addressed to men. Teachings concerning adultery, divorce, and enemies are 
given to men.”8 Addressees refer to each other as brothers, using masculine 
terminology.?? Matthew also uses masculine pronouns and articles. This does 
not mean that Matthew is not envisioning women as part of Jesus' audience or 
that there were no women in Matthew's audience. It means that even though 
women may have been present, the audience is constructed as male and the 
potential female audience is invisible. Thus, the Sermon on the Mount seems 
to be about the ideal behavior of men in particular. The explicit topic of the 
Sermon on the Mount is righteousness (Sucatoovvy), which means “proper in- 
terpersonal relationships and behavior."?? For example, in Matthew 5:20 Jesus 
says: “unless your righteousness exceeds that of the scribes and Pharisees, you 
will never enter the kingdom of heaven." The goal of ideal behavior is salva- 
tion. Righteousness is the most important characteristic of ideal behavior: the 


28 On the Sermon on the Mount as a male text, see Weidemann 2014, 107-108. 

29 Matt 5:22-24; 7:3-5. 

3o Malina & Rohrbaugh 1992, 51. Neyrey has interpreted the Sermon on the Mount from the 
point of view of honor and shame. He argues that the Sermon prohibits the disciples from 
seeking and maintaining honor in traditional ways defined by the Mediterranean culture. 
The disciples are forbidden to make honor claims (Matt 5:34-37), challenges (Matt 5:21, 
27-32, 33), and ripostes (Matt 5:22, 39—42, 43—45). Neyrey 1998, 210-211. Neyrey also argues 
that by discrediting conventional methods of gaining honor, Jesus challenges the prevail- 
ing masculinity ideology. Neyrey 2003, 63. Neyrey's interpretation has received criticism. 
A concern for honor is not explicit in the Sermon on the Mount. In addition, Lawrence 
(2003, 147—155) criticizes the use of the challenge-riposte model for study of the Sermon 
on the Mount. 
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ideal man is righteous. The Sermon on the Mount sets guidelines for exem- 
plary behavior. 


Beatitudes (Matthew 5:312) 
In the Beatitudes, certain behaviors are recommended. For example, the fol- 
lowers of Jesus should be meek, merciful, and peacemakers.?! These behaviors 
are part of the ideal of masculine deportment in Matthew's Gospel. 

One of the ideal qualities mentioned in the Beatitudes is being pat, meek 
or gentle (Matt 5:5). Jerome Neyrey interprets meekness to connote weakness 
or loss of power, such as being a victim of another's violence. By honoring 
meekness, Jesus raises the strategy of non-retaliation as the ideal. Nevertheless, 
Neyrey goes too far when he claims that this strategy is "totally at odds with 
his [Jesus'] cultural world."?? For instance, Aristotle considered meekness to 
be the mean between too much anger and lack of (proper) anger, copyycia. 
Aristotle uses npaótnç to refer to “a calm temper, not led by emotion but only 
becoming angry in such a manner, for such causes and for such a length of time 
as principle may ordain."?? This to Aristotle was the ideal. Epictetus also con- 
sidered being meek (7páoc) as ideal behavior?^ The definitions of what consti- 
tutes meekness differed, however. The Stoics did not agree with Aristotle's idea 
of proper anger, and thus for the Stoics, becoming angry was not part of meek 
behavior.?5 Still, these examples show that at least some ancient Greco-Roman 
philosophers saw meekness as the ideal. Matthew's teaching may have been 
at odds with some ideals present in the ancient Greco-Roman world, mainly 
the self-assertive ideal of masculinity, but it was not at odds with the entire 
cultural world. There were two competing ideals, and Matthew agreed with 
the self-controlled ideal of masculinity. Even if the self-assertive ideal was more 
popular than the self-controlled ideal of the philosophers, this does not make 
Matthew countercultural. Jesus' teaching is in keeping with the philosophical 
ideals, and since Matthew elsewhere forbids anger (Matt 5:22), his definition of 
meekness seems to be closer to the Stoic ideal that Epictetus presents. 

Matthew is the only Synoptic Gospel to use the term rac. Jesus exempli- 
fies his teaching of meekness as the ideal characteristic twice elsewhere in the 


31 Matthew has clearly spiritualized some of the Beatitudes. Whereas Luke 6:20-23 speaks 
of people who are literally hungry and poor, Matthew talks about those that "hunger for 
righteousness” and are “poor in spirit.” Luke’s wording is probably closer to the text of Q. 

32 Neyrey 1998, 182. 

33 Aristotle, Eth. nic. nu25b—126b. Transl. H. Rackham. 

34 E.g. Epictetus, Diatr. 3.20.9-10. This is also noted by Neyrey 1998, 182. 

35 See more on emotions in Chapter 6. 
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Gospel. In Matthew 11:29, Jesus tells that he is “gentle and humble in heart” 
(rporüc cip xal tametvos tH xapàta). In Matthew 21:4-5, Jesus is also depicted as 
Tac. The passage is a quotation from Zechariah 9:9 Lxx, where the ideal king 
is called meek (pats) and righteous (86xotoc). Jesus is masculine according to 
his own teaching and according to the philosophical, self-controlled ideal of 
masculinity. 

A potentially counterhegemonic ideal arises when Matthew holds pity 
(éAenuoovwy) to be an important virtue (Matt 5:7). £Aeoc is an important part 
of virtuous behavior elsewhere in the Gospel as well (Matt 9:13; 12:7). Aristotle 
considered £Aeoc to be a good thing: “we sympathize with and pity (cuv&y0ec6ot 
xoi &Aseiv) those who suffer undeservedly.?6 Thus, following Aristotle, £Acoc 
could also be seen as ideally masculine from the point of view of the hege- 
monic masculinities. The Stoic philosophers, however, maintained that £Azoc 
was an irrational emotion, because it was unnecessary and might include the 
possibility of injustice.?7 Seneca, for example, considered pity (misericordia) 
to be effeminate.?8 From the Stoic point of view, Matthew is presenting unmas- 
culine behavior as the ideal. 

Peacemakers (eipwvonotot) are another group of people that Matthew men- 
tions in the Beatitudes (Matt 5:9). Neyrey claims that peacemaking was shame- 
ful behavior, since it meant forswearing riposte. By declaring peacemakers to 
be honorable, Jesus honors people who have “suffered dishonor for behavior 
at variance with cultural expectations."?? This might have been the case from 
the perspective of the self-assertive ideal of masculinity. However, peacemak- 
ing was part of the Roman rhetoric of a good emperor, and cipyvoroids was 
used as a royal epithet.4° Augustus mentioned as one of his achievements 
that he had closed the doors of the temple of Janus (which were kept open 
during war) three times during his principate.*! Vespasian built a temple of 
Peace in 75 CE, celebrating Rome's victory over the Jews. These examples show 
that the Pax Romana was considered the ideal state. The importance of the 


36 Aristotle, Rhet. 1386b. Transl. John Henry Freese. 

37 E.g., Epictetus, Diatr. 2.17.26; 3.22.13; 3.24.43; 4.1.4. 

38 Seneca, Clem. 2.5.1. On misericordia and £Acoc, see also Cicero, Tusc. 416-21; Diogenes 
Laertius 7.11. On clemency, see also Matthews 2009; 2010. 

39 Neyrey 1998, 181-182, 184. 

40 Dio 44.49.2; Xenophon, Hell. 6.3.4. Philo presents God as a peacemaker. See, e.g., Philo, 
Spec. Laws 2.192. On peacemaking, see Betz 1995, 137-139; Swartley 1996, esp. 2309-2314; 
Windisch 1925, 240-260. 

41 Augustus, Res gest. divi Aug. 13. 
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Pax Romana and the use of eipyvortotds as a royal title show that peacemaking 
was an important part of the hegemonic masculine ideals. 

Jesus' teaching in the Beatitudes seems opposed to the self-assertive ideal 
of masculinity. The teaching concerning meekness and peacemaking is close 
to the self-controlled ideal of masculinity. Therefore, the Beatitudes may be 
called complicit with the self-controlled ideal of masculinity that was compet- 
ing for the hegemonic position. Nevertheless, self-control for a marginalized 
group is not the same thing as for the hegemonic group. All of the ideals stud- 
ied in this section recommend that the early Christians accept their marginal- 
ity. They should not try to change their marginal position as the self-assertive 
ideal of masculinity would suggest. Matthew thus seems to advocate a volun- 
tarily marginalized masculinity. 


Antitheses (Matthew 5:21-48) 

In the antitheses, the main theme of the Sermon—righteousness—is "devel- 
oped in relation to specific commandments of the Law"? The themes that the 
antitheses address are anger and murder, adultery and divorce, and retaliation 
and hating enemies. The antitheses follow the same pattern. First Jesus quotes 
asaying that the audience has heard. Then Jesus interprets this saying in a new 
way. The wording of the reinterpretation, "but I say to you," emphasizes Jesus' 
authority. Jesus' teaching is the revelation of the divine will in contrast to the 
misunderstandings of others.*? Jesus' authoritative teaching instructs the dis- 
ciples about ideal behavior. How does this teaching affect the ideal masculinity 
of the Gospel of Matthew? 

Interpreting the antitheses from the point of view of honor and shame, 
Neyrey argues that in the antitheses Jesus prohibits challenge-riposte ex- 
changes.^^ The disciples are not to challenge others by physical affronts, verbal 
abuse, or the sexual seduction of another's wife (Matt 5:23-30). The disciples 
are also forbidden to offer a riposte when challenged. Instead, they should turn 
the other cheek and love their enemies (Matt 5:39-45). Culturally speaking, 
the result from this kind of behavior would be a loss of honor.^? If Neyrey is 
correct, the disciples would also lose their masculinity, at least from the point 
of view of self-assertive masculinity. However, the behavior that Jesus criti- 
cizes was already forbidden in the Torah. Jesus does not oppose the original 
commandments of the Torah, but actually intensifies them. Louise Lawrence 


42 Beare 1981, 164. 

43 Carter 1994, 64. 

44  Onchallenge-riposte exchanges, see Malina 2001, 33-35; Neyrey 1998, 20, 44—45. 
45 Neyrey 1998, 190-211. 
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notes that the antitheses are rooted in Jewish ethical norms.^$ As we shall see, 
criticism of this type of behavior can be found in Greco-Roman literature as 
well, especially philosophical literature. Matthew thus agrees with the self- 
controlled ideal of masculinity. 

Jesus teaches that one should not be angry at one's brother (Matt 5:21-24). 
Anger and other emotions will be studied more in detail in Chapter 6. Here it is 
sufficient to note that although some ancient Greco-Roman writers saw anger 
as masculine, the Stoic philosophers frowned on it. Seneca, for instance, ar- 
gued that anger should be challenged with kindness.^" Jesus’ teaching on adul- 
tery (Matt 5:27-30) also has parallels in the ancient Greco-Roman writings. As 
mentioned in Chapter 3, “priapic” masculinity did not expect fidelity from a 
husband, but several philosophers argued for it. Adultery with another man's 
wife made a man effeminate. 

Inasimilar way, the instruction not to resist an evildoer and to love one's en- 
emies (Matt 5:38-47) can be understood in light of the ancient Greco-Roman 
discussion on self-restraint and moderation.^? In Chapter 2, the two ideals of 
defending oneself or seeking redress from the law were mentioned. According 
to the self-assertive ideal, a man should be able to defend himself. The self- 
controlled ideal, on the other hand, favored self-restraint and moderation. In 
the ancient Greco-Roman world, the idea that a man should help his friends 
and harm his enemies was widespread.^? However, some philosophers criti- 
cized this idea. Seneca, for instance, argued that even enemies should be 
helped.5° Matthew's verse is part of the tradition that rejects retribution.*! 
Jesus' ideal of restraint is thus not countercultural. Nevertheless, from the 
point of view of the self-assertive ideal, the non-defensive behavior of the dis- 
ciples could make them effeminate. The command not to hit back but to turn 
the other cheek would entail the disciples losing masculinity (at least accord- 
ing to some) rather than breaking God's will, as presented in Jesus' teaching. 

In all of the antitheses, Matthew is in line with the philosophical ideals of 
self-controlled masculinity. Conway notes that even though Matthew does not 


46 Lawrence 2002, 696—699; 2003, 147—152. Cf. Exod 23:5; Deut 15:7-8; Prov 24:29; 25:8. 

47 Seneca, Ira 2.34: "Someone gets angry with you? Challenge him with kindness in return.’ 
Transl. John W. Basore. 

48 Conway 2008, ug. 

49 See, e.g., Xenophon, Cyr. 1.4.25; 8.7.28; Pindar, Pyth. 2.84—85. The same idea is expressed by 
Meno in Plato's Meno 71e. Socrates nevertheless disagrees with this type of thinking. 

50 Seneca, Otio 1.4: “We shall never cease working for the common good, helping everyone 
and even our enemies, until our helping hand is feeble with age.” Transl. John W. Basore. 
Cf. Plutarch, Sayings of Spartans 218A. See also Theissen 2002, 239. 

51 See, e.g., Seneca, Const. 12.3; Lev 19:18; Prov 24:29. 
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use the term for self-control, he seems to encourage the practice when forbid- 
ding anger and adultery (Matt 5:21—22, 27).5? Therefore, following these ideals 
does not make disciples less masculine. Matthew is not defining the masculine 
idealin a countercultural way, but rather in accordance with the philosophical 
ideals of masculinity. Following these commands makes one perfect, like God 
(Matt 5:48). The disciples would thus be moving up in the gender hierarchy to a 
more masculine level. Nevertheless, from the point of view of the self-assertive 
ideal of masculinity, the ideal behavior according to the antitheses would be 
unmasculine. 


Piety (Matthew 6:1-18) 

So far, Matthew's ideals seem similar to the philosophical ideal of masculin- 
ity competing for the hegemonic position. However, Matthew's teaching on 
piety adds a more marginal element to his ideal masculinity. In the ancient 
Greco-Roman world, pietas or evcéBetw was an important masculine virtue. It 
included both piety toward the gods and obedience toward parents. Here piety 
refers specifically to duties toward God. Jesus' teaching on duty toward one's 
parents is studied in the next section. The verses Matthew 6:1-18 give instruc- 
tions on giving alms, praying, and fasting. In all three cases, there is a juxtapo- 
sition between piety displayed in public and piety done in private, "in secret" 
(&v T@ xpumTT®). Jesus speaks against the desire for public recognition: those 
who seek public recognition in matters of piety are hypocrites. The practices 
of almsgiving, prayer, and fasting are not criticized. It is only their misuse that 
is condemned. 

Matthew argues that piety should be practiced away from public places 
where men were expected to be. Acts of piety are to be performed “in secret,’ 
that is, in the private world of the household, which is female space.5? As 
mentioned in Chapter 3, the public world was the space for men. This does 
not mean that men did not spend time in the private world of the household. 
Nevertheless, in the ancient Greco-Roman world, piety was a public virtue. 
Conway notes that Matthew’s teaching on piety is in contrast to the Greco- 
Roman idea of piety as “a virtue to be put on display.'5^ The public cult was an 
important part of the Roman hegemonic masculinities. Private or secret cults, 
especially those of Eastern origin, were suspicious. Such cults were associated 
with women SS Teachings on withdrawing to a private space to practice piety 


52 Conway 2008, 119. 

53 Neyrey 1998, 214, 220. 

54 Conway 2008, 122. 

55 See eg. Plutarch, Advice to the Bride and Groom 19; Juvenal, Sat. 6.511591. 
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made Matthew's teaching more voluntarily marginal. According to the Gospel, 
piety should be practiced in secret but in front of God. The disciples should 
practice piety, but not for public recognition from other people. Regarding this 
criticism of public piety, there seem to be no parallels in the ancient Jewish or 
Greco-Roman writings.56 Nevertheless, Epictetus argues that a true philoso- 
pher should not trumpet his behavior to other people but practice his philoso- 
phy inconspicuously.?? In this sense, Matthew's teaching contains the same 
ideal as Epictetus' instruction. Nonetheless, withdrawal from the public world 
to engage in private piety made Matthew's teaching problematic from the 
point of view of hegemonic masculinities. 


Jesus and Family in the Synoptic Gospels 


Doing one's duty regarding one's parents was an important ideal in the an- 
cient Greco-Roman world. It was part of the concept of pietas or evcePeta. The 
ideal son was supposed to be obedient and respectful toward his parents Pë In 
the Synoptic Gospels, on the contrary, the disciples are expected to leave their 
families like Jesus. This would make them non-ideal sons. However, the reason 
why they should leave their families is to follow God. Doing God's will becomes 
a more important virtue than taking care of one's parents. 

In all of the Synoptic Gospels, there is an account of Jesus' mother and 
brothers coming to see him (Mark 3:19-21, 31-35; Matt 12:46-50; Luke 839-21). 
Mark's account begins with a mention of Jesus' family thinking that he has 
gone mad. They go out to restrain him (Mark 3:21) in order to stop his mis- 
sion. This shows that they are aligned with the forces that are against God's 
work. This becomes evident when Mark continues with the Beelzebul ac- 
count (Mark 3:22-30). The scribes accuse Jesus of casting out demons with the 
help of the ruler of the demons. Jesus responds by saying that “whoever blas- 
phemes against the Holy Spirit can never have forgiveness, but is guilty of an 
eternal sin" (Mark 3:29). When his family thinks that Jesus is mad, they also 
blaspheme against the Holy Spirit. Jesus' new family, on the contrary, is made 


56 This is noted also by Betz 1995, 344-345. 

57 E.g, Epictetus, Diatr. 3.12.16-17, where he quotes Apollonius: “When you wish to train for 
your own sake, then when you are thirsty some hot day take a mouthful of cold water, and 
spit it out—and dont tell anybody about it!" Transl. W. A. Oldfather. See also Epictetus, 
Ench. 23, 24, 46, 47, 48; Diatr. 3.14.4—6. 

58 ` Eybeni1993, 206. This ideal can be found in the Jewish writings as well; eg, Exod 20:1-17; 
Deut 5:6-21; Syr. Men. 359—367. 
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up of people who do the will of God (Mark 3:35). On one hand, this kind of 
devaluing of family makes Jesus a non-ideal son. The ideal son took care of 
his parents and was obedient to them. Jesus does not act this way, and hence 
his masculinity is called into question from the point of view of hegemonic 
masculinities. On the other hand, Jesus shows his masculine piety by empha- 
sizing the importance of following God's will. Following God's will again takes 
the most important place in Mark's ideal masculinity. In the ancient Greco- 
Roman world, the duties to family and duties to God were part of the same 
ideal of pietas or £0c£feto. Jesus’ juxtaposition of these breaks with the ideals 
of hegemonic masculinities. 

Matthew and Luke omit any mention of Jesus’ family thinking that he 
had gone mad. Luke also moves the Beelzebul account to a different context. 
Matthew and Luke thus remove the element of conflict from Jesus’ relations 
with his family. At the same time, however, Matthew increases the distance 
between Jesus and his family by having Jesus gesture toward his disciples and 
say explicitly that they are his new family (Matt 12:49). In Mark and Matthew, 
Jesus’ refusal to speak to his family means that he is not behaving like an ideal 
son and honoring his parent.59 He is not fulfilling the ideals of hegemonic mas- 
culinities. By leaving out the idea that Jesus was mad, Matthew enhances the 
portrayal of Jesus’ masculinity. Nevertheless, he does not change Jesus’ teach- 
ing but makes it even more radical. Voluntary marginalization is still expected 
of the disciples and Jesus exemplifies this idea. Matthew and Mark both advo- 
cate a masculinity that is voluntarily marginalized. 

Luke, on the other hand, leaves out the question “who is my mother, and 
who are my brothers.” In this way, Luke leaves open the possibility that Jesus’ 
mother and brothers are still his family. At the beginning of the Gospel, Mary 
hears the word of God and follows it (Luke 1:38), so she at least seems to be 
part of Jesus’ family.8? Moreover, Jesus has already been presented as an ideal 
son and obedient to his parents earlier in the Gospel (Luke 2:51-52). Therefore, 
Luke is closer to the traditional Greco-Roman ideal of a good son who is 


59 May (1987, 86) argues that “The only way in which Jesus could refuse to acknowledge his 
family and not have dishonor on it is by a higher level, legitimating norm. Therefore, the 
resolution of this narrative tension is found in the legitimating norm of ‘doing God's will’ 
When he places the honor of God above his family, Jesus does not dishonor his family and 
is shown at the same time to be even more honorable." Moxnes, however, notes that the 
ancient Greco-Roman people would not have understood Jesus as someone “consumed 
by a passion which relativizes all other obligations.” Rather, they would have considered 
him a reprobate. Moxnes 2003, 65-66. 

60 Mary also continues to be part of the early Christian movement, according to Acts 134. 
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obedient to his parents. Luke's Jesus is not in opposition to the traditional 
ideals of masculinity. These changes are most likely due to Luke's apologetic 
interests of showing that early Christianity was not subversive or a threat to 
the prevalent values of the Greco-Roman society. As a result, Luke's account 
is complicit with the hegemonic ideals of masculinity, whereas Matthew and 
Mark appear more voluntarily marginalized. 

Jesus' looking at those around him (in Mark) and even more clearly his hand 
movement to his disciples (in Matthew) emphasize the fact that Jesus' true 
family are his disciples, those who follow him. Jesus establishes new kin and a 
new household by replacing literal kinship with a fictive kin.9! This same de- 
valuing of family does not happen in Luke to the same extent. Nevertheless, 
in Luke as well, Jesus' teaching relativizes the importance of family. Leaving 
family is presented as the ideal for the disciples in all of the Synoptic Gospels 
(Matt 10:37; 19:29; Mark 10:29-30; Luke 14:26; 18:29-30). Obedience to God is 
more important than the commitment to family. However, Jesus does not out- 
right reject the concept of family. The Synoptic Gospels are not anti-family. 
Family merely gives way to the more important task, doing the will of God. This 
interpretation is supported by passages where Jesus prohibits divorce and con- 
demns those who want to avoid caring for their families (Mark 7:9-13; 101-12; 
Matt 15:3-9; 19:1-9). 

Jesus moves in public spaces, which were occupied by men. As mentioned in 
Chapter 3, this would make him masculine. However, Jesus also speaks of him- 
self as not having a home (Matt 8:20; Luke 9:58). Not having a home makes him 
outcast and, accordingly, not masculine. Instead of leaving a female private 
space and moving to public male space, Jesus moves outside of (male) space. 
Using Moxnes' term, Jesus becomes “a displaced person.”6? Moxnes notes that 
the social role of being a husband was important for masculinity in the ancient 
Greco-Roman world. When Jesus leaves his home, it puts his masculinity in 
question because he did not act as was expected of men.5? This makes Jesus’ 
masculinity marginal.® Jesus invites his followers to join him in the marginal 


61 Anderson & Moore 2003, 75; Neyrey 2003, 55. 

62 Moxnes 2003, 67. 

63 Moxnes 2003, 95-96. 

64 Conway argues that ascetic detachment from household and family structures was a 
means toward an alternative ideal masculinity. As examples of this alternative ideology, 
Conway mentions Cynics and Therapeutae. Conway 2008, 123, 179. However, one has to 
note that this alternative ideal was a marginal one. Would the proponents of hegemonic 
masculinities have considered the alternative ideal of these marginal groups as mascu- 
line? It is possible that this masculinity could have been somewhat authorized by he- 
gemonic masculinities, but it was not expected that everyone would follow their ideals. 
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area. The disciples are exemplary when they leave everything (Mark 10:28-31; 
Matt 19:27—30; Luke 18:28-30). Being without a family is not the ideal; rather it 
is a fact that the Christians have to bear. Nevertheless, the ideal is to put God 
first, which the disciples do when they choose to follow Jesus. Abandoning 
family or being abandoned by family is a consequence of this choice. The old 
family is replaced with a new family and eschatological rewards that compen- 
sate for what was left behind. 

Matthew uses male language of brotherhood to describe the new escha- 
tological family. The followers are called brothers.9* Matthew seems to criti- 
cize structures of authority in the Christian community. The disciples should 
not call anyone a rabbi or a teacher (Matt 23:8-10), nor should they call any- 
one father. This does not mean that Jesus' new family is egalitarian or with- 
out hierarchy.96 First, Jesus plays a central role in the coming kingdom of 
God. Moreover, Matthew reintroduces the idea of father in the figure of God 
(Matt 23:9).6” Thus, Jesus does not change the structure of hierarchy so much 
as change who is at the top of the hierarchy.®* God is the patriarch of the house- 
hold of the disciples. Like children, the disciples are to have a subordinate role 
in the household and obey their father, God. Just as God is the parent that Jesus 
obeys, Jesus also instructs his disciples to be obedient to God. Obedience to 
God makes Jesus and the disciples ideal children in relation to God. 


Service and Slavery as the Ideal Masculinity 


In all of the Synoptic Gospels, Jesus presents some marginal groups as exam- 
ples for the disciples to imitate. One of these groups is slaves and servants. 
Jesus' instruction inverts the traditional hierarchy of the ancient Greco-Roman 


Therefore, it is unclear whether the proponents of hegemonic masculinities would find 
Jesus' alternative marginal ideal masculine or not. 

65 The term “brothers” is especially important to Matthew, where it appears 39 times (com- 
pared to 29 times in Mark and 24 times in Luke). 

66 Seim (1995, 734) notes that brothers and sisters are not equal, as “brothers had greater 
worth than sisters." 

67  InMatthew, 44 of the 63 occurrences of the word "father" refer to God. Anderson & Moore 
2003, 76. Luke also uses father terminology more often than Mark; Luke 2:49; 6:36; 9:26; 
10:21—22; 11:2, 13; 12:30; 22:29, 42; 23:34, 46; 24:49. Still, the terminology can be found in 
Mark as well; see Mark 8:38; 11:25-26; 13:32; 14:36. 

68 Trible notes that Jesus reinforces patriarchy by absolutizing God's rule. She argues that 
"[t]o transfer male dominance from earth to heaven is not to eliminate but to exacerbate 
it.” Trible 1980, 118. See also D'Angelo 1992, 629. 
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world. I begin by examining Mark's teaching on discipleship, since it includes 
the ideal of disciples as servants. 

In Mark's Gospel, the teaching on discipleship is connected with the dis- 
ciples’ misunderstanding of Jesus’ teaching on suffering. The three passion 
predictions (Mark 8:31; 9:31; 10:32-34) are followed by the disciples’ misun- 
derstanding of what being the Messiah means. The disciples value status and 
public recognition. As mentioned above, the disciples’ concern for status and 
public recognition and their wish to dominate others shows their investment 
in the self-assertive ideal of hegemonic masculinity. Peter rebukes Jesus’ pas- 
sion prediction (Mark 8:32-33), the disciples argue who among them is the 
greatest (Mark 9:34), and finally the sons of Zebedee request a prominent place 
for themselves (Mark 10:35-40). These three misunderstandings give Jesus an 
opportunity to offer a teaching on discipleship. The teaching is addressed to 
those who are complicit with the self-assertive masculinity that emphasizes 
dominance over others. The first teaching concerns suffering and is studied in 
detail later9? The next two teachings address those who wish to be first and 
great. Jesus redefines what being first and great means. Jesus' teaching inverts 
the traditional values: the first become last, and the way to become the great- 
est is to be the least. This idea is repeated several times in the latter half of the 
Gospel. The marginal figures of slaves and children are set forth as examples 
to be imitated. Jesus himself exemplifies the teaching he gives to his disciples 
when the Synoptic Gospels present Jesus as a model servant (Matt 20:28; 
Mark 10:45; Luke 22:27). When the disciples are like slaves or servants, they 
become like Jesus: obedient servants who do the will of God. 

After James and John have asked for the seats of honor, Jesus speaks to the 
disciples and negatively characterizes the Roman leadership as strong, vio- 
lent, and oppressive (Mark 10:42-45; Matt 20:25-28). The Gentile rulers “lord 
over” (xataxvptevovow) others and the great ones “exercise authority over" 
(xateķovoičovow) them. Both verbs have connotations of oppressive rule "0 
The disciples are not to exercise the type of rule that is supposedly exercised 
by the Gentiles. Instead, they are to be like servants and slaves. 

Although Luke omits the request of James and John, he has a similar dis- 
cussion on greatness. When Jesus predicts his betrayal at the last supper, the 
disciples begin to argue about which of them is the greatest (Luke 22:25-27). 
Jesus opposes this preoccupation with status and presents worldly rulers as 
a negative example. Unlike these rulers, a leader has an obligation to serve. 
The difference between Luke, on one hand, and Mark and Matthew, on the 
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other, is that in Luke Jesus does not tell the disciples to adopt the position of 
slaves (8o0Aoc). He merely tells the disciples to be like servants (8tcxovoc), an 
expression which is found also in Mark and Matthew. Jennifer Glancy notes 
that Luke's modification suggests that Mark's text was "potentially offensive to 
hearers."! Luke softens this potentially offensive instruction. It is possible that 
once again Luke's desire is to present early Christianity not as threatening the 
prevalent values of the Greco-Roman world. This would again make Luke's 
masculinity ideal more complicit with hegemonic ideals of masculinity. 

In the ancient Greco-Roman world, a slave was neither fully a thing nor fully 
a human. Slaves were a marginalized group.7? Adopting the position of a slave 
meant that the disciples should marginalize themselves voluntarily, according 
to Mark and Matthew. For free men, this meant allying with a marginal group, 
which made their masculinity marginal as well. True men were not servile.7? 
The language of submission and servility used in the Synoptic Gospels would 
have commonly been associated with being effeminate.”* The values of the 
world and the rule of God are once more contrasted. Mark and Matthew advo- 
cate accepting the marginal position voluntarily. This is not as evident in Luke, 
who does not talk about slavery. 

One has to note that the rhetoric of service was also used in Greco-Roman 
philosophical writings when discussing the ideal qualities of the leader.’5 
However, this ideal was not the only ideal of leadership, as can be seen from 
the fact that the disciples misunderstand Jesus. This shows that they expect 
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being great and first to mean something else. They are still preoccupied with 
their idea of masculinity, which emphasizes control over others. This may have 
been the more popular idea of leadership that philosophers tried to counter. 
Competition between the self-assertive and self-controlled ideals of mascu- 
linity is thus evident in the ideals of leadership as well. The notion of ideal 
leadership as service is not marginal, but part of the self-controlled ideal of 
masculinity. Nevertheless, Matthew and Mark go further than the Greco- 
Roman philosophical teaching on leadership by suggesting that the disciples 
should adopt the role of slaves. The connotations of service are different 
for a Hellenistic king or a Roman emperor than for a member of a marginal 
group like the early Christians. For a ruler, service takes the form of patron- 
age. Acceptance of the position of slaves makes the masculinity of Mark and 
Matthew voluntarily marginal. When Luke softens Jesus' words by omitting any 
mention of slaves, he brings the discussion closer to the Greco-Roman ideals. 

Still, the inversion of traditional values does not completely dismantle 
the hierarchy. The hierarchy is reinscribed when the disciples become first 
and great by adopting the status of slaves."? Moreover, the disciples can ex- 
pect eschatological rewards. In Mark 10:28-31, Jesus mentions the rewards 
that followers will get. In Matthew and Luke, Jesus adds a promise that the 
twelve disciples shall sit on twelve thrones and judge the twelve tribes of Israel 
(Matt 19:27-30; Luke 22:25-27). Even though the voluntarily marginal mascu- 
linity found in Mark does offer some rewards to the disciples in the future, they 
will not get places of authority. Since in Matthew and Luke the disciples are 
rewarded with these places, Matthew and Luke are closer to the ideal of mas- 
culinity that privileged authority. According to this ideal, the disciples' mascu- 
linity will be restored when they receive their eschatological rewards. 


Children as Examples for the Disciples 


Children are another marginal and not fully masculine group used in the 
Synoptic Gospels as an example for the disciples. What does presenting chil- 
dren as positive examples tell about the ideal masculinities of the Synoptic 
Gospels? I suggest that accepting the socially marginal position of children 
would mean that the disciples are voluntarily marginalizing themselves. 

The social status of children in the first-century CE world needs to be taken 
into account when interpreting the verses that describe Jesus and children. In 
the ancient Greco-Roman world, children were not considered ideal figures. 
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On the contrary, negative stereotypes predominate the list of characteristics 
that were seen as typical of children. Children were considered to be physically 
weak, morally incompetent, ignorant, and irrational." They were associated 
with other marginal groups, such as women and slaves.’® Children, women, 
and slaves symbolized behavior that was in opposition to the ideal behavior of 
the free adult man.7? In other words, children were everything the ideal man 
was not. Masculinity was considered something that belonged to adult men. 
Accordingly, it was something that children did not have. It is thus interesting 
that in the Synoptic Gospels, children are presented as examples to imitate. 
Despite the negative stereotypes, the prevailing attitude toward actual 
children was not hostile. Parents loved and valued their children.8? In Jewish 
writings also, having children was considered a blessing and a gift from God.?! 
There was a difference in the stereotypical portrayal of children and the treat- 
ment of actual children. A man should not behave like children, but ideally 
children did not behave in the way that was stereotypically expected of them 
either. Children were esteemed if they did not behave as they were stereotypi- 
cally expected to act. The ideal children had adult qualities: they were self- 
controlled and mature.?? Recounting the great deeds that famous men had 
precociously performed as children was a common trope in ancient Greco- 
Roman biographies. For example, Philo presents Moses as behaving in an 
adult-like manner even as a child.9? Despite these positive views of children 
in both Greco-Roman and Jewish texts, the general attitude toward children 
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was indifference. Children were unimportant to the public world of men and 
to their fathers’ pursuits of state.6+ This negative stereotype can be found in 
the Synoptic Gospels as well. For example, the children in the marketplace 
are used as a negative parallel of how “this generation" behaves (Matt 11:16-17; 
Luke 7:31-32).85 Nevertheless, there are also pericopes in the Synoptic Gospels 
where children are presented as exemplary. 

The first pericope where children have an important positive role is when 
Jesus uses a child to exemplify his teaching on greatness. Mark's pericope 
follows Jesus' second passion prediction (Mark 9:33-37). Following Mark's 
pattern, the passion prediction is once again followed by the disciples misun- 
derstanding Jesus. They argue amongst each other about who is the greatest. 
The disciples' question about greatness continues to position Jesus and the dis- 
ciples in an ideological conflict. The disciples are still preoccupied with power 
and status. This reflects the disciples’ understanding of masculinity, which is 
closer to the self-assertive ideal of masculinity. 

Jesus presents an alternative ideal of masculinity where greatness is not 
connected with power and status. Jesus exemplifies his teaching by taking a 
child and embracing him or her (the Greek is in the neuter, so the child can 
be either a boy or a girl). The disciples are to receive a marginal figure, such 
as a child. Luke, like Mark, talks of welcoming the children (Luke 9:46-48). In 
both Mark and Luke, children are recipients of hospitality. Joel B. Green notes 
that in the ancient Greco-Roman world, children may have been called upon 
to perform acts of hospitality, but that normally they were not recipients of 
honorable behavior$9 As marginal figures, children were the exact opposite 
of those who were great. Jesus again criticizes the disciples preoccupation 
with status, teaching that discipleship means putting the service of others first 
and giving up one's pursuit of status. Welcoming a marginal person—such as 
a child, who was the least in the social hierarchy—exemplifies the type of ser- 
vice which is the mark of greatness in the kingdom of God. Receiving a child 
means receiving Jesus himself. Later in the Synoptic Gospels, Jesus exemplifies 
his teaching by welcoming children. 

In Matthew, the disciples talk about greatness in the kingdom in general, 
and not only among the twelve disciples, as in Mark (Matt 18:1-6). Moreover, 
they do not argue among each other but simply ask a question of Jesus. In 
this way, Matthew has improved on Mark's portrayal of the disciples. They 
no longer exemplify a wrong type of masculinity. Matthew has also changed 
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Jesus' teaching. In addition to the disciples "receiving" children (Matt 18:5), 
Matthew speaks of them "becoming like" children (Matt 18:3). Matthew clari- 
fies that becoming like a child means becoming humble (taneıvóç) like a child 
(Matt 18:4). As in Mark and Luke, the disciples are to share children's lack of 
status. Such social insignificance is a complete antithesis to the disciples’ inter- 
est in power and prestige. Unlike in Mark, however, in Matthew the disciples 
are not only supposed to receive people of such status but accept for them- 
selves the social status of children. Matthew thus makes the teaching even 
more radical. The disciples should voluntarily accept the marginal position of 
children. This means voluntarily marginalizing their masculinity as well. 

Later in the Synoptic Gospels, Jesus exemplifies his teaching by receiving 
and blessing children (Mark 1033-16; Matt 1913-15; Luke 1815-17). The dis- 
ciples express strong disapproval of the people who bring children to Jesus. 
They have not learned the lesson that discipleship involves receiving the least 
ones, and they still seem to share the common ancient Greco-Roman attitude 
of children as insignificant and not worth adults' time. Presenting children as 
models, Jesus once again attacks the disciples' concern for power. Children are 
an example of God's reversal of status. The kingdom of God belongs to those 
who are like children. In the Gospel of Mark, the importance of the teaching 
is highlighted when Jesus responds with a strong emotional reaction: he be- 
comes indignant (&yavaxtéw) and, in contrast to the disciples, embraces the 
children. Matthew and Luke omit this indignation and embracing of the chil- 
dren. The teaching on the need to receive marginal groups does not seem to 
be as important to them as it is to Mark. By omitting the emotional aspects of 
Mark's portrayal, Matthew and Luke move Jesus closer to the traditional ide- 
als. Matthew does not systematically radicalize Jesus' teaching like he did with 
the question on greatness. Nevertheless, since Matthew had made the previ- 
ous teaching more radical, the difference between Matthew and Mark is not as 
great as between Mark and Luke. Luke makes the receiving of children clearly 
less radical. 

Both pericopes concerning children are preoccupied with salvation. This is 
exemplified by the use of a double negative: the disciples “will never (od u) 
enter" the kingdom unless they do what Jesus instructs them to do (Mark 10:15; 
Matt 18:3; Luke 18:17). The salvation depends on receiving children or becom- 
ing like them. The Synoptic Gospels are not interested in children as such, but 
in children as examples for adults.?" The kingdom not only belongs to children, 
but to "such ones" (totobtwv). Children thus become a metaphor for all who 
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are marginal or unimportant.5? Matthew and Luke also compare the disciples 
with small children (vjmtos) in contrast to the wise and intelligent (Matt 11:25; 
Luke 10:21), and Jesus calls the disciples his children in Mark 10:24.5? Jesus also 
talks about the "little ones" (uxpóc), which most likely refers not to actual chil- 
dren but to the followers of Jesus.?? The designation "little ones" is intended 
to make the reader think of people with low social status, who are similar to 
children. The Synoptic Gospels do not change the characterization of chil- 
dren as weak, marginal, or unimportant, but instruct the followers to adopt 
these traits. 

In sum, in some verses a child is the example of who will receive the king- 
dom (Mark 10:15; Luke 18:17), while in other verses it is the disciple who is ex- 
emplary when receiving the child (Mark 9:37; Matt 18:5; Luke 9:48). What does 
receiving children or becoming like children mean to the ideal masculinity of 
the Synoptic Gospels? The marginality of children was involuntary. The (male) 
disciples, on the other hand, are called to choose the marginal position of chil- 
dren voluntarily. The disciples, like children, are to be marginal and without 
status. All of the Synoptic Gospels present a marginal and unimportant group 
as the ideal to imitate. This makes their ideal masculinity more marginalized. 
This is most apparent in Matthew, who talks not only about receiving children, 
but becoming like children. Matthew recommends that the disciples volun- 
tarily marginalize themselves in this way. At the same time, by making Jesus' 
reception of the children less emotionally charged, Matthew changes Mark's 
portrayal of Jesus so that it is closer to hegemonic ideals. 


Matthew, Eunuchs, and Subordinated Masculinities 


Eunuchs are another marginal group used as an example for the disciples 
(Matt 19:12).9! Eunuchs are also an example of an ancient Greco-Roman subor- 
dinated masculinity—or, in other words, masculinity that was associated with 
femininity or effeminacy. The masculinity of the eunuch was a subordinated 
masculinity that functioned as the "other" against which the "real men" of 
the ancient Greco-Roman hegemonic masculinities were compared and con- 
trasted. From the point of view of the hegemonic masculinities, eunuchs were 
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detestable because they confused the categories of male and female.?? For the 
ancient Greco-Roman writers, eunuchs epitomized a lack of self-control, which 
made them effeminate. Eunuchs were also accused of sexual misconduct. They 
were accused of playing both a passive role with men and an active role with 
women.?? Invectives against eunuchs as sexually insatiable can be found in nu- 
merous writings from the first and second centuries CE.9^ Thus, eunuchs were 
not considered celibate in the ancient Greco-Roman world. Besides sexual in- 
satiability, eunuchs were accused of the same things as other effeminate men, 
such as being soft, weak, deceitful, cowardly, and incapable of virtue.’ This 
negative evaluation of eunuchs can be attested also in Judaism.?$ However, a 
positive evaluation of eunuchs is found in Isaiah 56:3-5 and Wisdom 3:14. Both 
texts encourage the eunuch not to lament his childlessness, because keeping 
the Torah is ultimately better than having children. 

I first examine some previous studies on the eunuch passage before mov- 
ing on to my own interpretation. Previous interpretations can be roughly 
categorized in terms of four types. The first interpretation sees the eunuch 
passage as being about celibacy as an alternative to mariage. D! According to 
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this interpretation, Jesus agrees with his disciples that it is better not to marry, 
but only in part: celibacy is not for everyone.?? However, would Jesus accept 
the disciples' criticism? According to Quentin Quesnell, the whole passage 
(Matt 19:1-12) has been stressing the importance and sanctity of monoga- 
mous marriage, so it would be odd if Jesus suddenly agreed with the disciples' 
objection.?? Moreover, the narrative function of the disciples’ speech in the 
Gospels is to ask questions, misunderstand, and object. Their statements are 
not accepted by Jesus, but corrected or rebuked.!?? Here the disciples com- 
ment offers Jesus an opportunity to develop his teaching and underscore the 
permanence of marriage.!?! 

According to the first interpretation, Jesus does not forbid remarriage, even 
after adultery. However, if the exception clause allowed remarriage for those 
who had divorced because of adultery, Jesus would be contradicting his ear- 
lier teaching on the permanence of marriage (Matt 19:4-8).10? Furthermore, if 
Jesus approved of remarriage, why would the disciples be so shocked?!°? It is 
thus more likely that Jesus is reaffirming his own teaching, prohibiting remar- 
riage even after divorce on account of adultery. According to the second inter- 
pretation, the eunuch passage thus refers to celibacy after divorce.!04 

The proponents ofthese two interpretations do not explain why the passage 
would refer specifically to celibacy.!?5 However, can celibacy really be spoken 
of in terms of castration?!06 As mentioned above, eunuchs were hardly consid- 
ered celibate in the ancient Greco-Roman literature. The third interpretation 
still sees the eunuchs as celibate, but takes into account their marginal social 
position. Janice Anderson and Stephen Moore point out that Jesus' reference 
to the eunuch as a positive example of discipleship is striking, especially given 
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the negative perception of eunuchs in antiquity.!?" Christians are urged to em- 
bracetherolesoftypicallysubordinatedgroups: eunuchs, slaves, and children Ip 
Colleen Conway also notes that the eunuch figure represents a challenge to 
the hegemonic masculinity, but argues that Matthew seeks to “neutralize” the 
passage. Matthew places it in a context that discusses marriage, thereby as- 
sociating the passage with less radical ascetic practices.!?? David Hester also 
notes that in Greco-Roman antiquity, eunuchs were considered highly sexual 
being HH When turning to Matthew 19:12, he nevertheless comes to the con- 
clusion that "[h]ere the eunuch is a figure of sexual renunciation” and that 
Matthew tries to “domesticate” the saying by placing it in a context discussing 
marriage and divorce.!!! Conway and Hester thus argue that Matthew seeks to 
neutralize or domesticate the saying. However, considering the entire Gospel 
of Matthew, it is more plausible that the eunuch passage is not neutralized. As 
we have seen, in the immediate context of the eunuch passage (Matt 18-20), 
the disciples are exhorted to become like children (Matt 18:3-5) and servants 
(Matt 20:26—27). 

The fourth interpretation suggests that Matthew did not try to neutral- 
ize the saying; instead, Matthew retained its radical quality. This interpreta- 
tion maintains that the eunuch passage is not about celibacy in general or 
celibacy after divorce, but about an alternative ideal of marriage and a new, 
equal relationship between the spouses. The divorce passage does put the 
wife and husband in somewhat equal positions, since each must be faithful 
to the other. However, even though the ideal of mutual faithfulness can be 
found in the Greco-Roman literature as well, the ideal of equality in marriage 
is anachronistic.!? In addition, Matthew 19:3-9 is not about the marriage re- 
lationship, but about divorce. The eunuch passage needs to be read in light of 
the larger context of the divorce and adultery teaching in Matthew 5 and 19. 

The divorce teaching in Matthew 5:31-32 is set in a larger context, where 
Jesus expands the meaning of adultery and forbids even looking with lust 
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(Matt 5:27—30).!!^ Jesus maintains that self-mutilation is better than commit- 
ting adultery (Matt 5:29-30). Self-mutilation to avoid sinning is also favored in 
Matthew 18:8-9. Both self-mutilation and self-castration are done in order to 
avoid hell and to enter life or the kingdom of God." The point of the passages 
concerning self-mutilation is that any sacrifice is worth making to avoid sin- 
ning. In sum, the eunuch passage in Matthew 19:12 is about avoiding adultery 
at all costs, even if it requires self-castration. This does not make Matthew's 
ideal marriage egalitarian. Rather than arguing that men should stay faithful 
in marriage for their wives' sake, Matthew's standpoint is soteriological. Self- 
castration is a sacrifice intended to ensure salvation and thus strengthen the 
vertical ties with divinity." 

As seen in Chapter 3, there were different ideals concerning men’s fidel- 
ity in marriage. Matthew opposes “priapic” masculinity, which allowed men 
relations with other women as long as they were not other men’s wives, and 
requires mutual fidelity from spouses. This means that Matthew agrees with 
the self-controlled ideal of masculinity. However, Matthew goes further than 
the self-controlled ideal by demanding that men should even be ready to 
castrate themselves.” While from the point of view of the ancient Greco- 
Roman hegemonic masculinities adultery could make a man effeminate, self- 
castration definitely did. Voluntary castration would bring shame, mockery, 


114 A similar idea of looking and lust can be found in Philo, Spec. Laws 3.177: “are not the 
hands much more to be blamed for the touch? For the eyes, being wholly at freedom, 
are nevertheless often constrained so as to see things which they do not wish to see; but 
the hands are ranked among those parts which are completely under subjection, and 
obey our commands, and are subservient to us.” Transl. F. H. Colson. See also Sir 9:5, 7-9; 
T. Iss. 7.2; Job 31:9-10; Sir 23:5; 41:21. 

115 Seealso Nolland 2005, 777. 

116 SeeLaunderville 2010, xxi, 486. As we have seen in Isa 56:3—5 and Wis 3:14, being a eunuch 
is better than transgressing the Law. In a similar way in Matthew, castrating oneself is 
better than going to hell. Why does Matthew find it important to stress self-mutilation 
throughout his work? I would argue that willingness to mutilate or castrate oneself served 
as a sign of commitment in the Matthean community. According to the costly signal- 
ing theory, both secular and religious communities are confronted with the problem of 
commitment. The community may attract free riders who do not invest as much as oth- 
ers do. Therefore, the community needs commitment signals that are costly to fake. Self- 
mutilation and making oneself a eunuch can be seen as examples of these costly-to-fake 
signals of commitment to the Matthew's community. On costly signaling theory, see, e.g., 
Sosis & Bressler 2003. 

117 For example, although Plutarch argues for mutual faithfulness in marriage, in the end a 
man’s infidelity is a minor transgression that his wife should forgive; Plutarch, Advice to 
the Bride and Groom 16. See also Asikainen 2012; Foucault 1988, 174-175. 
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and accusations of effeminacy. Therefore, Matthew is suggesting that the men 
of his community voluntarily accept subordination as part of their already 
marginal masculinity. Matthew urges the Christian men to embrace a form 
of masculinity that Matthew considers more perfect than the type of hege- 
monic masculinity that advocates self-control. Embracing of marginality and 
claiming that this masculinity is more perfect than the hegemonic ideals shows 
that Matthew's ideal masculinity is not complicit with these ideals competing 
for the hegemonic position. For hegemonic masculinities, the figure of eunuch 
served as the necessary "other" which showed what real men must not be. For 
Matthew, however, the eunuch figure shows what “real men" must be willing to 
do. Matthew demands that men need to be willing to follow Jesus' commands 
for the kingdom of heaven, even if it means giving up their masculinity. 


Conclusions 


In all of the Synoptic Gospels, the disciples form a contrast to Jesus' perfect 
example. Jesus is the one with the authority. This authority makes Jesus more 
masculine than his disciples. Discipleship means following Jesus' lead at any 
cost, even if it means abandoning one's family and losing one's life. The desire 
to follow Jesus makes the disciples ideal, even if they are portrayed as fallible 
in other regards. The portrayal of the disciples as fallible followers is most evi- 
dent in the Gospel of Mark. They lack the masculine qualities of courage and 
steadfastness. This is especially seen in the portrayal of Peter in the passion 
narratives. Peter also exemplifies the contest between two competing ideals of 
masculinity. In the Messiah confession, Peter's idea of Messiah is closer to the 
self-assertive ideal of masculinity, whereas Jesus' teaching of the Messiah is 
closer to the self-controlled ideal of masculinity. Luke changes Mark's portray- 
al of the disciples, thus making the disciples more ideally masculine. Matthew, 
on the other hand, improves the portrayal of the disciples somewhat, but not 
to the same extent as Luke. In all of the Synoptic Gospels, the disciples are 
on the lower level of gender hierarchy and thus relationally less masculine in 
comparison to Jesus. In comparison to the opponents, however, the disciples 
are not unmasculine per se, but only less masculine in relation to Jesus. 

Jesus' teaching in the Sermon on the Mount is against the self-assertive ideal 
of masculinity that emphasized control over others. However, similar ideas 
advocating self-controlled masculinity can be found in ancient Greco-Roman 
writings, so this teaching does not advocate countercultural or even coun- 
terhegemonic masculinity. The ideal masculinity advocated in the Sermon 
on the Mount is quite complicit with the self-controlled ideal of masculinity. 
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Nevertheless, Matthew's teaching also goes further than the philosophical ideal 
of self-control. When instructing the disciples to show pity (£Aeoc), Matthew 
is advocating potentially unmasculine behavior. That he goes further than 
the self-controlled ideal is evident in the teaching on forgoing retaliation 
(Matt 5:39) and the eunuch passage (Matt 19:12). In both cases, the outcome is 
the same: the disciples should lose masculinity (at least in the eyes of some) 
rather than go against God's will. This makes Matthew's ideal masculinity vol- 
untarily marginalized. 

The masculinity of the early Christians is not only marginalized, but the 
early Christians should also voluntarily accept the marginal position and ally 
themselves with involuntarily marginal groups: slaves, children, and eunuchs. 
Even though slaves, children, and eunuchs are utilized as positive examples 
in the Synoptic Gospels, the subordinate position of these groups in society 
is hardly abandoned. The purpose of the Synoptic Gospels is not to improve 
the social position of these groups, but rather to argue that the Christian men 
should adopt the subordinate position of these groups. When the Synoptic 
Gospels present "feminine" service as a value, they formulate an alternative, 
voluntarily marginal ideal of masculinity. The instruction that the disciples 
should be ready to leave their families is another marginalizing aspect of Jesus' 
teaching. This idea of voluntary marginalization is advocated especially in the 
Gospels of Matthew and Mark. As mentioned in earlier chapters, in the an- 
cient Greco-Roman world masculinity was evaluated by other men. Mark and 
Matthew argue that this public recognition from other people is less important 
than following God's will. This may mean that the disciples lose their mascu- 
linity in the eyes of some people. Luke, on the other hand, seems to be closer 
to the hegemonic ideals. 

Overall, out of the Synoptic Gospels Luke is clearly most complicit with the 
hegemonic ideals. He softens both the portrayal of Jesus and the disciples, thus 
preserving their masculinity. Matthew and Mark are more voluntarily margin- 
alized. This is seen in Mark's portrayal of both Jesus and the disciples. Matthew, 
on the other hand, occasionally advocates even more marginal deportment 
than Mark. For instance, he argues that the disciples should become like chil- 
dren, not just welcome them. This radicalization of Jesus' teaching can be seen 
in the eunuch passage as well. However, Matthew also enhances the portrayal 
of Jesus, for example, by leaving out the mention that Jesus' relatives thought 
him to be mad. As we will later see, this tendency to enhance the portrayal of 
Jesus is evident in other aspects of Jesus’ depiction (for example, his emotions). 
Matthew thus moves the portrayal of Jesus closer to the traditional hegemonic 
ideals of masculinity, whereas his demands for discipleship are occasionally 
even more radical than Mark’s. 


CHAPTER 5 


Jesus and Women 


Introduction 


Masculinities are contrasted with and defined not only in relation to other 
masculinities, but also femininities. Kate Cooper has noted that in ancient 
Greco-Roman texts, ^wherever a woman is mentioned a man's character is 
being judged—and along with it what he stands for"! What is written about 
women—whether it includes negative stereotypes they allegedly represent or 
the ideal qualities and behavior they should exhibit—tells about the ideals of 
masculinity. Jesus' encounters with women allow his character to be judged. 
What do Jesus' encounters with women tell us about the ideal femininities in 
the Synoptic Gospels? How do the ideal femininities relate to the ideal mascu- 
linities of the Synoptic Gospels? 

Raewyn Connell notes that there is no hegemonic femininity that holds a 
position in relation to other femininities in the same way as hegemonic mas- 
culinity in relation to other masculinities and femininities. Connell suggests, 
however, that there is “emphasized femininity,” which can be characterized as 
compliance with the subordination of women. It is also “oriented to accommo- 
dating the interests and desires of men”? Theoretically, there could be several 
emphasized femininities like there are several hegemonic masculinities. This 
means that each masculinity competing for the hegemonic position could have 
its own ideal femininity. However, this does not seem to have been the case in 
the ancient Greco-Roman world, where emphasized femininity appears rela- 
tively unified. The emphasized femininity in the ancient Greco-Roman world 
can be found in a wide variety of writings by men, from philosophical writings 
of the elite to tomb inscriptions of the lower classes. This shows how wide- 
spread these ideals were. 

From the point of view of hegemonic masculinities, emphasized femininity 
is the ideal femininity. The behavior of the women that the Synoptic Gospels 
present can be seen as ideal, since, with the exception of Herodias, there are no 


1 Cooper 1996, 19. 
2 Connell 1987, 183-187. There are probably also marginalized and subordinated femininities, 
but Connell does not theorize about femininities further. 
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evil women in the Synoptic Gospels.? Moreover, Jesus approves of and praises 
these women. Still, the ideal femininity in the Synoptic Gospels is not neces- 
sarily compliant with the dominance of men. Is the ideal femininity of the 
Synoptic Gospels similar to the emphasized femininity of the wider ancient 
Greco-Roman world? 


Ideal Women in the Ancient Greco-Roman World 


Let us begin with what the ideal femininity was like in the ancient Greco- 
Roman world. Since the focus of this study is on masculinity, this examina- 
tion is inevitably much more simplistic than the analysis of masculinities. In 
Chapter 2, we saw some negative stereotypical feminine aspects that were con- 
trary to the ideal masculine qualities. This does not reflect the full picture of 
the portrayal of women in ancient Greco-Roman texts. Ancient Greco-Roman 
writers also praised individual women for having ideal qualities. The ideal 
woman, the paragon of emphasized femininity, was most often defined in rela- 
tion to men as a good wife and mother. While women, like children, were in 
general portrayed as stereotypically negative, some women were used as ex- 
amples of ideal qualities. Nevertheless, these women were used as examples 
for other women, not men. Some of the Synoptic Gospel stories of women, 
on the other hand, are not about specifically feminine virtues. The women are 
presented as examples for everyone, including men.^ 

Women were praised especially for domestic virtues, chastity, modesty, 
and marital fidelity. For example, Musonius Rufus maintained that a woman 
should be a good housekeeper, but the most important qualities for a woman 
were chastity and self-control.5 Plutarch teaches in his Advice to the Bride and 
Groom that the ideal wife was self-controlled, modest, silent, and submissive.® 


3 Asseenin Chapter 4, the mother of John and James in Matthew is portrayed as having a ste- 
reotypical feminine vice of ambition, but she is not evil, since she continues to follow Jesus 
(Matt 20:20—28; 27:56). 

4 Beavis 1988, 8. 

5 Musonius Rufus, That Women Too Should Study Philosophy; Should Daughters Receive the 
Same Education as Sons? One has to note that the woman's role as the mistress of the house, 
8éortova or domina, included authority over the servants. As the mistress of the house, the 
woman was higher in the hierarchy than the slaves and servants, regardless of their gender. 
Itis important to keep this perspective of intersectionality in mind. 

6 For more on the ideal wife in Plutarch, see Asikainen forthcoming. 
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The same ideals for the good wife can be found in Jewish writings." In rabbinic 
writings, the ideal wife is known for her domestic duties and taking care of 
her husband's welfare. The specifically Jewish emphasis is that the good wife 
also enables her husband to study the Torah.? Although the ideal femininity 
is mostly discussed in philosophical treatises, similar ideals can be found in 
other literary sources and funerary inscriptions as well. This means that the 
ideals were widespread and not only held by the elite. Treggiari, for instance, 
notes that Latin epitaphs mention such virtues as chastity, being married only 
once (univira), faith, respect and co-operation, and kindness.? 

In Chapter 2, I mentioned that there existed two opinions on the virtues of 
women and men. One maintained that the virtues of men and women were 
different, the other that men and women shared the same virtues. In any case, 
the ideal behavior of women expected by the proponents of both of these 
opinions was similar. When Musonius Rufus argued that a woman should ex- 
hibit masculine virtues such as self-control and avdpeia, he maintained that 
these qualities were necessary so that the woman's chastity and other feminine 
qualities were not compromised. Since self-control and àv8pe(o were masculine 
qualities, a woman who displayed these qualities was praised for being manly.!° 
In his work Bravery of Women, Plutarch mentions women who display these 
virtues. These women do not conform to the norm of silence and submission. 
Still, the brave deeds of women opposing tyranny or shaming men into action 
are mentioned precisely because they are exceptional. The actual resolution 
of the conflict is achieved by men. Moreover, after the status quo has been 
regained, the women withdraw from the public world.! Another example of 


7 The good wife in the Proverbs is prudent (Prov 19:14) and gracious (Prov 11:16). For Philo's 
ideal wife, see Spec. Laws 3.171174. See also Joseph and Aseneth, where Aseneth is trans- 
formed from a boastful and arrogant woman into an ideal wife who worships the right 
God, eats the proper food, and displays proper humility to her parents and affection for 
Joseph. Kraemer 1995, 129-132; Sly 1990, 160, 196. 

See Hauptman (1974, 187-198), who refers to Yebamot 63a, Sabbat 118b; Sotah 21a. 
Treggiari 1991; esp. 229-261; Cobb 2008, 30-31; Hemelrijk 2004, 188. Treggiari (1991, 230) 
points out that "[o]f all Latin writers, apart from the scribbler of graffiti, the supplier or 
purchaser of a modest tomb inscription will be least suspected of being a deep student of 
Greek philosophy." These ideals were thus not only held by the elite. 

10 Aspegren 1990, 11. 

11 For example, after Aretaphila had helped to free the city of tyrants, the people suggested 
that she should join the government. Aretaphila, however, “withdrew at once to her own 
quarters among the women, and, rejecting any sort of meddling in affairs, spent the rest of 
her life quietly at the loom” (Plutarch, Bravery of women 255E-257E). The reaction of the 
people suggests that it would have been acceptable for her to receive a public position, 
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a woman showing masculine virtues is "Turia" from the inscription known as 
Laudatio Turiae. She is praised for her virtus because she had pleaded for her 
husband during his exile. Emily Hemelrijk notes that the masculine qualities 
of "Turia" did not "de-feminize" her, because she still adhered to the traditional 
feminine virtues and did not threaten the masculinity of her husband—he 
remained the superior partner.? In neither Plutarch nor Laudatio Turiae does 
the masculine virtue of the women threaten the masculinity of men or chal- 
lenge them.” It was acceptable for a woman to be masculine as long as she was 
not too masculine. Women who were too masculine or masculine in the wrong 
way were labeled as transgressive.'^ Since the ideal femininity was formulated 
by men, the women who fulfilled the ideals of emphasized femininity were 
women who were beneficial to men. 


The Women Followers of Jesus 


Women are not explicitly called disciples in the Synoptic Gospels.5 The 
women followers are mentioned only when no male disciples are present.!6 In 
Mark, they appear for the first time in the passion narrative. They are present 
at the cross and the tomb. Mark mentions that they have followed and served 
Jesus already in Galilee (Mark 15:40—41). Following was an important aspect 
of discipleship," so even though Mark does not explicitly call the women dis- 
ciples, they can be said to exemplify discipleship. The service performed by 
the women, although a traditional feminine role, also exemplifies Markan dis- 
cipleship. The women act as foils to the male disciples, who, as seen in Chapter 
4, have been occupied with a struggle for status and power. The women, like 
slaves and children, are models for all followers. On the other hand, the women 
followers in Mark are also fallible.!® They flee from the tomb and remain silent 


so the fact that Plutarch emphasizes her retiring to the private women's sphere tells more 
about Plutarch’s ideals regarding feminine behavior. See also Jones 2012, 109-110. 

12 Hemelrijk 2004, 196. 

13 ` See also Chapman (201, 32), who notes that "from a male point of view their virtue offers 
no challenge to the patriarchal system; in other words, they know their place.” 

14 For example, Aeschylus’ Clytemnestra is transgressive since she acts like a man; 
Agamemnon 10-11, 351. See also Goldhill 1995, 137. 

15 The only occurrence of the term ‘female disciple’ (uate) is in Acts 9:36. 

16 The only exception is in Luke, where women are mentioned along with Jesus’ acquain- 
tances at the cross. See Luke 23:49; cf. also Luke 8:1-3. 

17 See, e.g., Mark 1:18; 2:14—15; 3:7; 5:24; 6:1; 8:34; 9:38; 10:21, 28. 

18 Malbon 1983, 32-33, 44-46. 
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because they are afraid (Mark 16:8). Their fear is a stereotypically feminine as- 
pect. For Mark, the women are not important witnesses in their own right. 
Their role is limited to the restoration of the bond between Jesus and his male 
disciples? The ideal women followers fulfill the traditional feminine ideal 
of service. 

Matthew's changes to Mark's narrative enhance the portrayal of the women. 
When the women leave the tomb after the resurrection, they are still afraid, but 
also joyful and no longer silent (Matt 28:8). In Matthew, Jesus himself appears 
to the women. Nevertheless, the women's role is still to inform the disciples. 
The important teaching at the end of the Gospel is given to the eleven male 
disciples (Matt 28:16—20). Nevertheless, in Matthew—as well as in Mark—the 
women are presented as the ideal and the disciples should learn from them. 
Even though the disciples are given authority, they are also challenged to learn 
the traditional feminine ideal of service that the women already demonstrate. 

In Luke, the women who are with Jesus are first mentioned already in 
Luke 8:2-3. In both the Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles, the women have 
more restricted roles. Instead of serving Jesus, as in Mark and Matthew, they 
provide for Jesus and his male disciples out of their own resources. They are 
benefactors and suppliants who have stayed out of gratitude.?? Leadership 
roles are reserved for men in both the Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles. 
Moreover, in Luke the women are not the only witnesses of the crucifixion. 
Jesus' disciples have not fled, so the women are part of a larger group with 
men present as well (Luke 23:49). Nor are the women the only witnesses of 
the empty tomb, since Peter goes to the tomb as well (Luke 24:12). When Mary 
Magdalene and the other women come back from the tomb, their story is dis- 
missed as merely an idle tale (Luke 24:11). When the disciples do not believe 
the women, it is not a negative portrayal of their lack of faith, but rather an 
indication that their faith is not based on flimsy evidence. Luke's motivation 
is apologetic: outsiders would regard early Christianity with suspicion if the 
disciples had been portrayed as believing the women's testimony. In ancient 
Greco-Roman writings, women were stereotypically characterized as being su- 
perstitious and credulous.?! 

In sum, in the passion narratives all of the Synoptic Gospels employ tra- 
ditional stereotypical qualities in their depiction of women as fearful. The 


19  Seealso Liew 1999, 146. 

20 D'Angelo 2002, 50-51; 2003a, 288; Schüssler Fiorenza 1992, 64. 

21 See Chapter 2. In Matthew, the disciples apparently believe the testimony of the women, 
since they come to the mountain. On the other hand, it is possible that they simply re- 
member Jesus' earlier teaching on the matter (Matt 26:32). 
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women play a limited role in bringing the message of Jesus’ resurrection to the 
male disciples and restoring their relationship with Jesus. On the other hand, 
elsewhere in the Synoptic Gospels the ideal of service is presented as the ideal 
for the male disciples to follow. It was exceptional that the role of service was 
given as the ideal for men, but for women service was part of the traditional 
feminine virtues. Since the women already exemplify the ideal of service, the 
roles of the women followers are closer to the traditional ideals of emphasized 
femininity. Luke, who ascribes more restricted roles to women followers, seems 
closest to the traditional ideas of emphasized femininity. As we will see, this is 
also the case with the other women characters in the Gospel of Luke. 


The Syrophoenician or Canaanite Woman 


In the Gospels of Mark and Matthew, a Syrophoenician or Canaanite woman 
challenges Jesus and persuades him into giving her what she wants, thereby 
securing healing for her daughter (Mark 7:24-30; Matt 15:21-28). Being a per- 
suasive speaker was an important characteristic of masculinity in the ancient 
Greco-Roman world and women did not generally persuade men. Still, in the 
studies of masculinity in the Gospels, this pericope has not garnered much 
interest. The Gentile woman is seen only as an "exception that proves the rule" 
that women did not usually persuade men.?? However, Jesus' meeting with the 
Syrophoenician woman is one of the central episodes in the Gospel of Mark. It 
could be called the turning point in Mark's Gospel where the breakthrough to a 
mission among Gentiles occurs.?? In addition, since there are very few women 
in the Synoptic Gospels, this event is noteworthy. What is also important in 
this pericope is that it is the only time Jesus loses a dispute, and to a Gentile 
woman no less. My aim is to study what the ideal masculinity and femininity 
are like in this story. Does the challenge of the Syrophoenician woman affect 
the portrayal of Jesus' masculinity? What do the differences between Mark and 
Matthew tell about their ideals of masculinity and femininity? 

The context of the story is the same in Mark and Matthew. Jesus has gone to 
the Gentile region of Tyre (or, in Matthew, Tyre and Sidon). A woman comes 
to Jesus, bows down in front of him, and asks for help for her daughter. Before 
this, the reader has witnessed Jesus healing several supplicants. The read- 
ers' expectations are challenged when Jesus now refuses to help the woman. 
The reason why Jesus does not help her immediately is her ethnic identity as 


22 Clines 1998. 
23 Rhoads 1994, 348. 
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Syrophoenician or Canaanite. In both Gospel accounts, therefore, the woman 
is clearly a Gentile.?* The dialogue between Jesus and the Gentile woman dif- 
fers in Mark and Matthew, and I look at these two accounts separately before 
comparing Mark's and Matthew's portrayal of femininity and masculinity in 
this pericope. 


Mark’s Account of the Story (Mark 7:24—30) 
In Mark, Jesus responds with a parable to the woman's petition to heal her 
daughter (Mark 7:27): “Let the children be fed first, for it is not fair to take the 
children’s bread and throw it to the dogs.” Calling someone a dog was a com- 
mon insult both in Greco-Roman literature and in the Jewish wings 28 In 
ancient Israel, dogs were not household pets but street animals that scavenged 
for food.?® It is clear that Jesus’ saying is meant as an insult. 

Some commentators seek to soften Jesus’ harsh words. Based on the use of 
xuveptov, the diminutive form of xcv (“dog”), they claim that the word should 
be translated as “puppies” or “pet dogs.’2” They argue that Jesus’ words only 
appear to be an insult, since the dogs he mentions are not street scavengers. 
Therefore, Jesus’ words should not be taken at face value. These commentators 
suggest either that Jesus was talking to himself? that his expressions or tone 


24 Even though the ethnicity of the woman seems to be more important in the pericope 
than her gender, it does not mean that the gender aspect does not matter. The fact that 
Jesus is a man and the Syrophoenician is a woman makes it possible to study the text also 
from the point of view of gender. One can compare Mari Matsuda's method of “asking the 
other question"; see Matsuda 1990-1991, 1188. 

25 The word “dog” was used as an insult already by Homer; see, e.g., Il. 8.527; 9.373; 11.362; 
20.449; Od. 17.248; 18.338; 19.91; 22.35. For "dog" as an insult in the Old Testament, see, 
e.g., 1 Sam 17:43; 2 Sam 16:9; Isa 56:10-11; Ps 22:16, 20. The dog was also a despised animal 
in the New Testament; see, e.g., Phil 3:2; Rev 22:15. Sacred things should not be given to 
dogs; Exod 22:31; Matt 7:6; Did. 9:5. There are texts that mention domestic dogs. Joseph 
and Aseneth 10.14 differentiates between "strange dogs" and “my dogs.” b. Ketub. 61b talks 
of a womans little dogs. Dogs worked as hunting dogs (e.g., Homer, Od. 2.11; 17.290-304) or 
guard dogs (e.g., Homer, Od. 14.29-36; Longus, Daphnis and Chloe 1.21; Phaedrus 3.7, 4.19). 
Nevertheless, these dogs with owners were not pets in the modern sense. Even if Jesus 
was talking about a dog with an owner, the reference to throwing the bread implies that 
the dogs were outside and thus did not have the same status as pet dogs living indoors. 

26 1 Kgs 14:11; 21:23; Luke 16:21. Mentions of scavenger dogs can be found in classical Greek 
writings as well; see, e.g, Homer, Il. 17127; 22.42-43, 66-70, 335-36, 339; 23.21; 24.211; 
Od. 3.258—260; 21.363—364; 22.476. See also Lips 1988, 176. 

27 E.g, Filson 1971, 178; Lane 1975, 262; Taylor 1952, 350. 

28 Taylor 1952, 350. 
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of voice hinted to the woman that his refusal was not final??? or that he was 
testing the woman's faith.?? Therefore, some scholars claim that the woman's 
answer shows that she "felt no insult" in the comparison.?! I argue instead that 
she was insulted, but she did not let that stop her. 

Mark softens the saying slightly by adding that the children are to be fed 
"first" (npôtov; Mark 7:27). Some scholars maintain that Jesus gives only tem- 
poral precedence to the children, and the dogs will get something later.?? 
However, the phrasing "it is not fair to take the children's food and throw it 
to the dogs" delays the healing so indefinitely that Jesus in effect refuses the 
request.?3 

I argue that the offensive nature of Jesus’ words should not be overlooked.?4 
As T. A. Burkill notes, “to call a woman ‘a little bitch’ is no less abusive than 
to call her ‘a bitch’ without qualification.”3> The diminutive is used to convey 
not only smallness but it is also used pejoratively as an insult. For example, 
muliebris (the diminutive of mulier) indicates physical and emotional weak- 
ness or a disreputable character?9 On the other hand, in Koine Greek the 
diminutive is often indistinguishable from the regular form.3” Mark uses di- 
minutives freely, so it is possible that the word does not carry any diminutive 
force at all 29 In both cases, however, the expression would be insulting. 

Several commentators maintain that Jesus’ words refer to a domestic setting: 
the dogs are under the table.?? Lilly Nortjé-Meyer, for example, argues that the 


29 Filson 1971, 180. Although noting that this is “inevitably speculation," France (2007, 591) 
suggests: "Cold print does not allow us to detect a quizzical eyebrow or a tongue in the 
cheek, and it may be that Jesus' demeanor already hinted that his discouraging reply was 
not to be hislast word on the subject." 

30 Keener 1999, 417; Lane 1975, 262. 

31 Lane 1975, 263. 

32 ` Keener1999, 416; Luz 2001, 340; Nolland 2005, 634. 

33 Gundry 1993, 373. 

34 See also Alonso 2011, 176; Beare 1981, 342; Rhoads 1994, 345. 

35 Burkill 1967, 173. 

36 Santoro L'Hoir 1992, 40, 81. See, e.g., Livy 2.33.8; 2.40.4; 3.48.8; 6.34.7; 8.18.6; 10.23.4. 

37 For example, Plutarch uses xuvdptov and xóov interchangeably; Plutarch, Arat. 7.3. BDAG 
s.v.; Collins 2007, 367; Marcus 2000, 463. 

38  Inthe cases of the daughters of Jairus and the Syrophoenician woman, both the regu- 
lar and the diminutive forms are used to describe the girls: 8vyátpiov (Mark 5:23; 7:25) 
and vydno (Mark 5:34-35; 7:26, 29). Rhoads (1994, 357) and Miller (2004, 97) suggest 
that Jesus may be using the diminutive xvvéptov to strengthen the parallel with the little 
daughter of the woman. Mark also uses zAotdgtov (Mark 3:9) and mAotov (Mark 4:1, 36-37) 
interchangeably. 

39 Gundry 1994, 315; Keener 1999, 416; Luz 2001, 340; Nolland 2005, 634. 
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dogs cannot be street scavengers since the woman interprets the reference to 
be about household dogs.^? However, does the woman interpret the words in 
the same way that Jesus meant them? I argue that Jesus and the woman are 
speaking with different meanings.^! It is important to note that Jesus does not 
talk about the table or the household, but taking bread away from children 
and throwing it to the dogs. Therefore, I argue that Jesus is talking about street 
scavengers, dogs that are outside the house. It is the woman who introduces 
the notion of the table, thereby transforming the context. 

Earlier in the Gospel, Jesus says that parables are used for those on the out- 
side (Mark 4:1). The woman understands Jesus' metaphorical teaching better 
than the disciples and answers with a parable of her own. The woman seems 
to employ a common ancient proverbial saying.*? It is important to note that 
the woman does not say “yes” to Jesus.*? Instead, she says, "Sir, even the dogs 
under the table eat the children's crumbs" (Mark 7:28). In Mark, the woman 
does not accept Jesus' saying. On the contrary, her statement is a disagreement 
with Jesus. Thus in Mark, the woman's answer challenges Jesus' authority and 
therefore also his masculinity. 

Although the woman talks about household dogs, they are still not truly 
members of the household like children are. The difference of status between 
children and dogs remains, and the woman does not challenge the privileged 
position of children.*^^ Dogs remain under the table. Mark is ambiguous about 
how the dogs obtain crumbs. It may be only incidentally or as an intentional 
gift from the children.^? The woman is willing to become the last if it secures 
healing for her daughter. Her response thus anticipates Jesus' teaching on the 
greatness of being the last of all and a servant for others (Mark 9:35-37; 10:42— 
44). The woman also treats Jesus as a superior by calling him xvptos. In this 


40 ` Nortjé-Meyer 2000, 70. 

41 The same is noted by Dufton 1988-1989, 417; Collins 2007, 367; Marcus 2000, 470; Miller 
2004, 98. 

42 For example, in Philostratus’ Life of Apollonius a character is described as “acting like a 
dog that feeds on the scraps fallen from a dinner" Vit. Apoll. 119; see also Homer, Il. 23.173; 
10.216. 

43 Some manuscripts make the woman's response markedly affirmative by adding “yes” at 
the beginning of verse 28. However, this is probably influenced by the Matthean parallel. 
Alonso 2011, 65; Metzger 1994, 82. Schüssler Fiorenza (1992, 12) notes: “a substantial part of 
the manuscript tradition seeks to portray the woman as an example of humble submis- 
siveness by inserting ‘yes’ into the text, and thereby downplaying the ‘but’ of the woman.” 
This is what happens in Matthew, as we will see. 

44 . Seealso Alonso 201, 176, 208; Burkill 1967, 173. 

45 Alonso 20n, 204; Gundry 1993, 381; Marcus 2000, 465. 
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way, on one hand the woman preserves Jesus' honor. Nevertheless, since the 
woman disagrees with Jesus, I agree with Jim Perkinson's assertion that "she 
does (covertly) shame him—into honoring her appeal.’*6 On the other hand, 
then, the woman shames Jesus, even if covertly. 

As a result of the woman's retort, Jesus changes his mind and heals the 
daughter. The Syrophoenician woman is an exceptional figure because she is 
the only person in the Synoptic Gospels to best Jesus in a dispute. Jesus ac- 
knowledges this: “Because of this word (Adr todtov tov Aóyov), you may go" 
(Mark 7:29). It is because of her “word” (Aóyoc), not because of her faith, that 
Jesus cures her daughter.^? 

It is important to note that Jesus' change of heart was not a mere excep- 
tion for this woman. What is even more remarkable is that in Mark's Gospel, 
after the meeting with the Syrophoenician woman, Jesus changes his strategy. 
The woman leads Jesus to expand his mission. In the following episodes, Jesus 
travels through Gentile lands where he heals and feeds four thousand people 
(Mark 7:31—-8:9).4? Jesus’ mission is now also directed toward the Gentiles. This 
is the only instance where Jesus is taught by someone—and moreover, that 
someone is a woman. It seems that the Syrophoenician woman is not a tradi- 
tional silent and submissive woman. As such, she comprises a threat to Jesus' 
masculinity, at least from the point of view of hegemonic masculinities. Before 
examining the ideals of masculinity and femininity in Mark's story, let us study 
Matthew's version of the account. 


Matthew's Account of the Story (Matthew 15:21-28) 
Matthew changes several details of Mark's story and even makes the story 
longer^? He retains and intensifies the opposition against the woman, al- 
though in general Matthew had no hesitations about toning down Mark's po- 
tentially negative portrayal of Jesus. It is likely, therefore, that the changes were 
not incidental but had an important function for Matthew. 


46  Perkinson 1996, 76. Emphasis original. 

47 Rhoads argues that the woman's faith is shown in her actions and speech. Rhoads 1994, 
346, 359-360. However, faith is not mentioned in the text. Therefore, Alonso notes, “one 
must resist the depiction of the woman as having faith when Mark has explicitly avoided 
it" Alonso 2011, 215, 342. 

48 The portrayal of Jesus’ route is geographically odd and seems designed to show that Jesus 
deliberately avoided Jewish areas: "Then he returned from the region of Tyre, and went by 
way of Sidon towards the Sea of Galilee, in the region of the Decapolis" (Mark 7:31). Jesus 
thus goes south-east via the north. See also Malbon 1992, 44. 

49 The story of the Canaanite woman is an exception, since Matthew usually shortens the 
healing narratives. See also Dewey 1997, 55. 
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In Matthew, the story is structured with four verbal exchanges. As a result, 
Matthew has made the pericope an extended dialogue. The first three of these 
exchanges end with a negative response (oix), building opposition to the 
woman. This means that on one hand, the persistence of the woman is high- 
lighted in the store SU On the other hand, the woman is presented less favorably 
in Matthew as a stereotypically nagging woman.?! 

Matthew begins with the woman's request in direct speech, in contrast to 
Mark, where the narrator sets the stage. Jesus does not respond at all to the 
first request, making his first reaction even ruder than in Mark (Matt 15:23). 
Perkinson notes that Jesus’ silence “can be read as an attempt at silencing."?? 
Jesus does not readily enter into discussion, but resists the woman's attempts 
to engage him. This silent treatment fails when the woman persists and 
keeps shouting. 

Next the disciples intervene by asking Jesus to do something (Matt 15:23). 
The disciples' request is ambiguous, since they may be asking Jesus to send the 
woman away or to grant her petition. The meaning "send her away" is more 
consistent with Matthew's portrayal of the disciples.5? Nevertheless, Jesus’ an- 
swer to their request implies that the disciples actually wanted him to "give 
her what she wants.'5^ This time Jesus answers with a saying found only in 
Matthew: "I was sent only to the lost sheep of the house of Israel" (Matt 15:24). 
It is not clear whether the answer is directed at the disciples or the woman.55 
Nevertheless, the woman seizes the opportunity and approaches Jesus. She 
kneels in front of him and asks again for his help (Matt 15:25). 

Jesus’ answer to the woman here is harsher than in Mark. Matthew retains 
the comparison with dogs, but leaves out the reference to children being fed 


50 Gench 2004, 4. 

51 See also Dewey 1994, 128. 

52 ` Perkinson 1996, 64. Emphasis original. 

53 ` Therefore some scholars argue that the disciples ask Jesus to send the woman away. 
Alonso 201, 254; Anderson 1983, 16; 1994, 184; Davies & Allison 1991, 549; Gundry 1994, 312; 
Luz 2001, 339; Schüssler Fiorenza 1992, 160; Scott 1997, 37; Wainwright 1991, 108; 1995, 653; 
Wire 1991, 104. 

54 France 2007, 593; Gench 2004, 7; Patte 1987, 221; Perkinson 1996, 64. Wainwright argues 
that the disciples’ use of the verb xpátt suggests their disapproval of the woman's action. 
Wainwright 1991, 108. Nevertheless, even if the disciples disapproved of the woman, it is 
still possible that they asked Jesus to heal the woman's daughter. In this case, their request 
could be paraphrased as "do something, anything!" 

55 On the reply being to the woman, see Wainwright 1991, 109. On the reply being to the 
disciples, see Corley 1993, 167; Gundry 1994, 314; France 2007, 593; Love 2010, 148. Davies & 
Allison (1991, 550) and Mattila (2002, 109) leave the issue undecided. 
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"first" (Matt 15:26). This omission fits in with the larger Matthean paradigm 
of Jesus’ exclusive mission to the Jews.5® Again, Matthew's Jesus is even ruder 
than Mark's.9? 

The woman persists. Like in Mark, she answers with a parable of her own. 
Some scholars argue that the woman's response is not an agreement but a 
refusal.58 As we have seen, this is true of Mark's version. This is not the case 
here, however, as can be seen in the different ways that Matthew changes the 
woman's reply. First, he adds “yes” to the beginning of her answer, turning it 
into an agreement.*?? Secondly, the woman addresses Jesus three times as Lord 
(xóptoc)9? and once as the son of David, thus acknowledging Jesus’ authority 
(Matt 15:23, 25, 27). In Matthew, the woman is not insolent in any way. 

Moreover, unlike Mark, who does not specify how the dogs get the crumbs, 
according to Matthew the crumbs fall from the table (Matt 15:27). The dogs 
only obtain the crumbs by chance D The woman avoids saying that the dogs 
were the intended recipients, which would have disagreed with Jesus. In addi- 
tion, instead of children's crumbs, the woman talks about the master's table. 
This increases the distance between the dogs and the giver of the bread. In 
Matthew, not only is Jesus' statement harsher than in Mark, but the woman's 
reply also creates more distance between the Gentiles and the Jews, as well as 
between herself and Jesus. The woman does not disagree with Jesus in any way. 
Her answer is not subversive and thus not a threat to Jesus' masculinity. 

Nevertheless, it is possible to see a challenge when the woman cries to 
Jesus, "Have mercy on me ('EAéQoóv us)" Mercy was an important theme for 


56 Cf. Matt 10:5-6. 

57 ` Keener (1999, 416) notes that omitting "first" makes the saying harsher, even if Matthew's 
reason is to abbreviate the narrative. Leaving one word out does not really shorten the 
narrative, however, especially since Matthew adds material elsewhere. Therefore, it is not 
likely that Matthew is here guided by a desire to shorten the account. 

58 France 2007, 595; Luz 2001, 341. 

59 Corley 1993, 168; Gundry 1994, 315; Nolland 2005, 635. Contra France (2007, 589 n. 6), who 
argues that the use of vat after a negative statement indicates disagreement with Jesus’ 
statement. France (2007, 589) translates: “It is not right to take the children's bread and 
throw it to the dogs. ‘Yes it is, Lord, she replied, ‘for even the dogs eat the crumbs that fall 
from their masters’ table.” 

60 Gundry (1994, 315) maintains that Matthew “regards the woman's use of xvpte as an ad- 
dress in the full sense ‘Lord’ [...] rather than in the weak sense ‘Sir’” See also Alonso 2011 
278. Cf. Mark, where the woman's use of vüpoc is unclear. It is not necessarily a messianic 
title, as it clearly is in Matthew, but may be translated as "sir" which is how the NRSV 
translates it. 

61 Alonso 201, 272-273; Marcus 2000, 465. 
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Matthew. Before this, Matthew’s Jesus has twice quoted Hosea 6:6: “I desire 
mercy (£Aeoc), not sacrifice." 6? The woman challenges Jesus to practice what he 
preaches, but the challenge is more covert than in Mark. 

Finally, Jesus answers the woman. Unlike in Mark, Jesus does not applaud 
her witty response. Instead, he commends her faith.9? Praising the woman's 
faith also gives Matthew's version a more Christological focus. The main point 
of the passage becomes what Jesus says, not the woman's Aóyoc. Some scholars 
argue that in Matthew as well, Jesus is transformed by the encounter with the 
woman.9* However, in Matthew's context it seems more likely that the healing 
is merely an exception for this particular woman. The following healings and 
feeding happen in Jewish territory (Matt 15:29-39). In this way, Matthew has 
reduced the narrative importance of the woman.® It appears that Matthew 
seeks to alleviate the tension that Mark's version creates for Jesus' masculinity. 


The Syrophoenician Woman's Challenge to Jesus’ Masculinity 
Since masculinity and femininity are constructed in relation to each other, 
I examine both the woman's femininity and Jesus’ masculinity. First, what does 
this story tell about the Gentile woman's femininity? Unlike what has been 
claimed by some scholars, there is no indication that the woman's request of 
healing for her daughter was subversive. Neither Mark nor Matthew consid- 
ers the woman's request to be unusual.99 Nevertheless, how the woman reacts 
after her request is turned down can be seen as a challenge to Jesus and his 
masculinity. In both Mark and Matthew, the Gentile woman argues with Jesus, 
even though in Matthew the woman does not confront]esus to the same extent 
as in Mark. Gerald Downing notes that in the ancient texts, with the exception 
of the Cynic Hipparchia, there are no analogies of a woman talking back to a 


62 Matt 9:13; 12:7. 

63 ` Matt15:28. The only other person whose faith is portrayed favorably in Matthew is the cen- 
turion (Matt 8:5-13). Jesus’ answer to the centurion is usually understood as a statement: 
“I will come and heal him.” However, Jesus’ answer can also be translated as a question: 
"You want me to come and heal him?" Considering the centurion's answer, this transla- 
tion is more likely. Davies & Allison 1991, 22; Evans 2012, 187; France 2007, 310; Keener 1999, 
266; Nolland 2005, 354-355. Thus, in both pericopes Jesus makes an exception for the 
centurion and the Canaanite woman because of their faith, although both characters are 
Gentiles. 

64 X Anderson 1983, 14; Scott 1997, 41, 43. 

65 D'Angelo 1999, 175-176. 

66 Levine 2001b, 26-31. 
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man and winning the argument." In the Old Testament and the rabbinic writ- 
ings, however, women sometimes speak to men and even occasionally prevail 
in arguments.5? Moreover, Plutarch has several anecdotes of women who give 
witty replies to men, make them change their minds, and shame them into ac- 
tion. For example, Plutarch tells in Sayings of Kings and Commanders of a poor 
woman who changed the mind of King Philip: 


When a poor old woman insisted that her case should be heard before 
him, and often caused him annoyance, he said he had no time to spare, 
whereupon she burst out, "Then give up being king.” Philip, amazed at 
her words, proceeded to hear not only her case but those of the others.®9 


In Advice to the Bride and Groom, Plutarch recounts an anecdote of Theano: 


Theano once exposed her hand as she was arranging her cloak. “What a 
beautiful arm,” said someone. “But not public property,” she replied.”° 


In Bravery of Women, Plutarch tells a story of Timocleia, who kills a Macedonian 
soldier trying to rob her house. When brought to Alexander the Great, she 
answers him in such a way that he “marveled at her bravery and her words 
(tov Aóyov)." Her answer also leads Alexander to change his policy and order 
that the houses of prominent people should be left alone. Plutarch also re- 
counts several stories where women shame men into action, usually in con- 
nection with warfare.”! Compared with these parallels, the story of the Gentile 
woman is striking since it does not provide a model for a specifically female 
virtue.’? The Gentile woman's story is meant to be an example to the Christians 
in general. Plutarch, on the contrary, uses his anecdotes as examples for proper 
female virtue. Theano's witty answer to a rude remark, for example, emphasizes 


67 Diogenes Laertius 6.97-98. Downing (1992, 134) therefore argues that the Gentile woman 
is a Cynic. Scott (1997, 24), however, notes that this interpretation "demands at least a 
degree of imagination in the reader." 

68 2Sam14;2 Kgs 41, 6:26; b. Erubin 53b; b. Berakot 10a; b. Sanhedrin 39a. See also Hauptman 
1974, 202-203. 

69 Plutarch, Sayings of Kings and Commanders 179C-D. Cf. also Dio 69.6.3. 

70 Plutarch, Advice to the Bride and Groom 31. See also Advice to the Bride and Groom 46: 
"A woman said to Philip, when he tried to lay hands on her against her will, 'Let go; every 
woman is the same when the lamp is taken away”. 

71 Plutarch, Bravery of Women 244E-245C; 246A-B; see also 261E-262D, where the word 
(Amor) of an unnamed woman causes men to take action against tyranny. 

72 A similar argument is made also by Beavis 1988, 8. 
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her chastity, a traditional feminine virtue. Thus, the ideal femininity advocated 
by Plutarch could be called emphasized femininity. 

The Gentile woman either intrudes on the privacy of Jesus (in Mark) or 
enters the public domain of men and disturbs them by shouting loudly (in 
Matthew). The fact that the woman dares to challenge Jesus publicly is an even 
bigger threat to Jesus' masculinity. Her willingness to transgress social bound- 
aries means that her behavior is not in accordance with the ancient Greco- 
Roman ideal of emphasized femininity. 

On the other hand, both Mark and Matthew portray the woman as accept- 
ing the status of a subordinate. Her posture is submissive in both Mark and 
Matthew. She talks about the dogs that are under the table, where they present 
no threat to the children's higher status. The woman accepts the traditional 
subordinate status of women. In Mark, however, the woman is "anything but 
humble and submissive,"? since she disagrees with Jesus. Thus, by challenging 
Jesus and not behaving in a submissive manner, the woman does not exemplify 
the ideal emphasized femininity. The same is not true for Matthew, where the 
woman explicitly agrees with Jesus. Instead, her humility and acceptance of 
the subordinate position are highlighted. Although she begins with publicly 
breaching the social boundaries, in the end the Gentile woman is put in her 
proper Glace "7 

How does this all affect Jesus' masculinity? Joanna Dewey maintains that 
not only the woman ignores the social rules, but Jesus does also by readily en- 
tering into a debate with her."5 This is true of Marke Gospel, but in Matthew 
Jesus resists several times the woman's attempts to engage him in conversation. 
In Mark, the woman disagrees with Jesus, threatening his authority and thus 
his masculinity. Her response to Jesus is at least a covert challenge. Moreover, 
Jesus acknowledges that the woman's words persuaded him to change his 
mind, which led to a changed strategy on Jesus' part. In Mark, Jesus is willing to 
change his mind and be influenced by other people, even by a Gentile woman. 
Jesus does not seem to interpret the woman's response as a threat to his mas- 
culinity. Mark's ideal masculinity does not require having power over others. 


73 Gench 2004, 18. 

74 Wainwright (1995, 653) argues that her feminist rereading of the passage reveals that 
in Matthew "female power has once again endured against all the barriers the patriar- 
chal culture had erected against it, and the words of Jesus recognize and celebrate this.’ 
However, it should be noted that Jesus is the one that erects and tries to hold on to the 
barriers! 
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As a result, Mark's ideas of masculinity and femininity appear less traditional 
than Matthew's. 

The fact that Matthew has worked to alleviate the tension attests to his find- 
ing the story problematic."? In Matthew, the woman agrees with Jesus, and 
thus her response is not an overt threat to Jesus' masculinity. Her portrayal as a 
stereotypically nagging woman also makes her less of a threat. If her response 
is still a challenge, it is more covert than in Mark. Moreover, in Matthew, there 
is no major change in Jesus' strategy. Matthew preserves Jesus' masculinity, be- 
cause the woman does not challenge Jesus' masculinity to the same extent as 
in Mark. Matthew is closer to the traditional ideals. The woman's challenge is a 
threat to male power and she needs to be put back in her place. 

It is interesting to note that Luke does not have this pericope. Stuart Love 
suggests that Luke might have omitted the story because of its ethnocentric 
perspective, which is incompatible with his universal vision.” However, could 
another reason for the story being left out be because in Mark the woman wins 
the dispute and thus challenges Jesus’ masculine authority?7? As we will see, 
Luke's ideal femininity is close to the ideal emphasized femininity of the an- 
cient Greco-Roman world, and it is possible that this is one of the reasons why 
Luke left out the pericope of a woman who does not fulfill the traditional ide- 
als and gets away with it. 


The Women Jesus Heals: The Hemorrhaging Woman 


What other encounters do the Synoptic Gospels depict between Jesus and 
women in need of help? Two of the stories of Jesus healing women are com- 
mon to the Synoptic Gospels: the healing of Peter's mother-in-law and the 
hemorrhaging woman. Peter's mother-in-law is passive in all Gospel accounts 
(Mark 1:29-31; Matt 8:14-15; Luke 4:38-39). She does not ask for healing. Others 
request it for her. After she has been healed, she serves Jesus (and, in Mark and 
Luke, his disciples). Thus, she is depicted as behaving like an ideal woman. 
Luke includes a story of healing of a bent woman (Luke 13:10-17). In the story 
of the bent woman, the healing of the woman is not as important as the dis- 
pute with the leader of the synagogue, a male figure. The issue is not that Jesus 


76 See Merenlahti (1999, 69), who notes: “the later the version, the smaller the scandal.” 

77. Love 2010, 148. 

78 See also Gench (2004, 69): “Is it any wonder, then, that an uppity woman such as Marke 
Syrophoenician [...], who dares to approach Jesus and argue with him in public, is dis- 
creetly omitted from the Lukan narrative?” 
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heals a woman, but that he heals on the Sabbath. The woman does not ask 
for healing, and she acts more as a prop for Jesus' teaching. In both of these 
accounts, the women play a traditional, silent role and others act on their be- 
half. These women do not challenge the ideal of emphasized femininity. In 
Chapter 3, it was mentioned that helping destitute widows is part of the ideal 
of the Synoptic Gospels. Here the Synoptic Gospels present helping women in 
need and healing them as part of Jesus' ideal masculinity. 

In this section, I focus on the story of the hemorrhaging woman (Mark 5:24- 
34; Matt 9:20-22; Luke 8:42-48). What does this pericope tell about the wom- 
an's femininity and Jesus' masculinity? This story has usually been studied 
from the point of view of ritual impurity."? Does the bleeding mean that she 
is ritually impure? Does the woman's touch make Jesus impure, thereby mak- 
ing the woman less ideally feminine? Does Jesus disregard purity rules, which 
would make his masculine piety questionable? These questions have been de- 
bated extensively in previous studies, and therefore it is pertinent to start the 
discussion by addressing these issues. 

In Mark and Luke, the woman is described as having a flow of blood (oct; 
aiatoc; Mark 5:25; Luke 8:43). The expression cic otpooc is used in the 
Septuagint (Lev 15:19, 25; 20:18) when talking about a menstruating woman. 
According to Leviticus, a menstruating woman is impure for seven days, and 
whoever touches her shall be unclean until the evening. In addition, Mark uses 
the expression “fountain of her blood" (yn nyy) tod oiuoroc: Mark 5:29), which 
is used in Leviticus 12:7 LXX when talking about purification after childbirth.®° 
The expressions that Mark uses thus most likely mean that the woman's bleed- 
ing was vaginal.®! This is also the case with Luke. The question of whether the 
woman was ritually impure is more complex in Matthew, since he uses a dif- 
ferent expression. He does not talk about “a flow of blood,” but simply “hemor- 
rhaging" (oiuoppoo0co; 9:20). It is not clear whether the bleeding is uterine.?? 
Nevertheless, since that verb occurs in Leviticus 15:33 Lxx with reference to 


79 Purity is not explicitly mentioned in this pericope. Still, it is reasonable to suppose that 
this pericope concerns purity, at least in Mark, since issues dealing with purity are men- 
tioned several times in his Gospel. Nevertheless, in Mark's Gospel the concern for purity 
is raised only to be dismissed. Previously, Jesus has touched a leper (Mark 1:41) and visited 
a graveyard (Mark 5:1-20), and after the encounter with the hemorrhaging woman Jesus 
will touch the dead girl (Mark 5:41) and declare all foods clean (Mark 724-23). Matthew 
and Luke do not bring up the topic of impurity to the same extent as Mark. 

80 Cf. Lev 2018. 

81 Marcus 2000, 357. 

82 D'Angelo 1999, 175; Mattila 2002, 100. 
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menstruation, uterine bleeding is probably meant in Matthew as well. Thus, in 
all of the Synoptic Gospels, the woman is depicted as ritually impure. 

What would this ritual impurity mean for the woman? First of all, it does 
not mean that she was isolated or that she could not participate in the social 
life of a rural community. Leviticus does mention that the impurity of a men- 
struating woman is contagious, but this impurity lasts only until the evening. 
Moreover, these laws were not necessarily followed as strictly in rural commu- 
nities. The laws had more to do with the holiness of the temple.8? The fact that 
she is moving out in the open does not mean that her behavior is transgressive. 

It has usually been argued that the woman's touch would make Jesus im- 
pure as well. Being impure would not have affected Jesus' masculinity, how- 
ever, since impurity did not imply moral censure.?* The question here is more 
about the woman's femininity. If she touches Jesus knowing that it would make 
him impure, she could be considered as behaving in a transgressive manner. 
She would not be exemplifying emphasized femininity. This assumes that tra- 
ditional feminine behavior included women ensuring that they did not impart 
their impurity to men. 

In recent studies, however, it has been questioned whether the woman's 
touch really did make Jesus impure. As mentioned above, in Leviticus it is said 
that whoever touches a woman with a flow of blood shall be unclean until the 
evening. Thus, Charlotte Fonrobert argues that a woman with the flow of blood 
“communicates impurity by being touched,’ not by touching. In Leviticus, there 
is no prohibition of her touching anyone.?5 In the case of the hemorrhaging 
woman, it is she who touches Jesus, not the other way around. Accordingly, 
the touch of the hemorrhaging woman would not have made Jesus impure, 
and the woman was not behaving in a transgressive manner. While Fonrobert 
notes also that Mishnaic tradition held that the touch of a woman with blood 
flow imparts impurity,96 this was a later development that did not necessarily 
reflect the practice at the time of the writing of the Gospels. It is nevertheless 
a logical extension of Leviticus. If impurity is contagious, does it matter who 
does the touching? 


83 In earlier studies, it was commonly argued that the woman was probably quarantined. 
See Marcus 2000, 357. However, in more recent studies this has been questioned, meaning 
that the woman would not have been banished or isolated. See Collins 2007, 284; Gench 
2004, 42; Fredriksen 1995; Lawrence 2003, 270; Levine 2001a, 76—78; Nolland 2005, 395-396. 

84 Fredriksen 1995. 

85 Fonrobert 1997, 130-133; emphasis original. See also Gench 2004, 42. 

86 m. Zab. 53. Fonrobert 1997, 131. 
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It is possible that Matthew and Luke considered that the woman's touch 
could make Jesus impure, which thus led them to attempt to tone down this 
risk. Both Matthew and Luke stress the minimal nature of the woman's contact 
with Jesus. She touches only the hem or the tassel (xp&oneðov) of his clothes.8” 
Moreover, in Matthew it is unclear if the woman actually touches Jesus or 
merely attempts to do so. In all three Gospels, the woman also approaches 
Jesus from behind and tries to hide who she is. All these factors indicate that 
her behavior could be considered inappropriate. Yet, Jesus accepts the wom- 
an's behavior. This would mean that even if the woman's touch may make Jesus 
impure, he is willing to approve transgressive behavior from a woman. This 
conclusion is not certain, however, since in the end it is difficult to say whether 
the woman's behavior is transgressive or not. If her touch did not carry a risk of 
making Jesus impure, she would not be acting in a transgressive manner. 

Joanna Dewey argues that Jesus challenges cultural norms when he does 
not rebuke the woman and instead disregards purity rules.88 Disregarding pu- 
rity laws would make Jesus' piety questionable. This would jeopardize his mas- 
culinity. However, there is no indication that Jesus was aware of the woman's 
presence, in which case Jesus could not have made a conscious choice to disre- 
gard purity rules. Thus, the story of the hemorrhaging woman is not a critique 
or abrogation of the purity laws.®9 Focusing on the aspect of purity does not 
give us enough information to ascertain what this story tells about the ideals of 
femininity and masculinity. 

For the study of masculinity and femininity, more important than the ques- 
tion of impurity is the depiction of the woman as active and Jesus as passive. In 
Mark and Luke, the woman does not request healing but claims it for herself. 
The healing occurs without any conscious intent when power goes out from 
Jesus (Mark 5:30; Luke 8:46). Jesus seems unable to control his power. In gen- 
eral, the miracle stories highlight Jesus' power and authority. In the story of the 
hemorrhaging woman, however, Jesus has a passive role. In a way, the woman 
steals Jesus' power. Jesus is not only passive in this pericope, he also loses his 
power to a woman who is active and takes the initiative. Jesus' passivity and 
the lack of control of his own power make his masculinity questionable. The 
woman takes the initiative and seeks healing for herself. This would make her 
behavior less in accordance with the emphasized femininity. Although the 


87 . Nolland (1989, 419; see also 2005, 396) argues that unlike in Matthew, who means a tassel, 
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woman's behavior is not necessarily transgressive, she does not behave in a 
way that is traditionally expected of women. 

In Mark and Luke, the woman is instantly healed (Mark 5:28; Luke 8:44). 
Jesus notices what has happened and looks for who touched him. In Mark, the 
woman approaches Jesus with fear and trembling because she knows "what 
had happened to her" (Mark 5:33). The woman's fear can be interpreted either 
as her being afraid of Jesus' reaction upon finding out who had touched him 
or as an appropriate expression after an encounter with the supernatural. Luke 
increases the woman's fear: "When the woman saw that she could not remain 
hidden, she came trembling; and falling down before him, she declared in the 
presence of all the people why she had touched him, and how she had been 
immediately healed" (Luke 8:47). By having her share embarrassing details of 
her personal life, Jesus humiliates the woman. This is even more evident in 
Luke, where the confession takes place before all the people.?? Luke's addition 
of the woman having to publicly confess her act can be seen as a move to cen- 
sure her behavior. This is a plausible interpretation when taking into account 
the changes that Luke makes to Mark's other accounts of women. 

Matthew further amends Mark's account. In Matthew, the woman does not 
cure herself. Jesus' statement is not an acknowledgement of what had already 
happened, but words that effect the healing (Matt 9:22). There is no crowd 
present, which makes the woman's approach more obvious. Jesus does not 
need to find out who touched him. Instead, the woman seems to have been 
caught in the act. Martin Scott argues that "the element of humiliation" is re- 
moved from the story, and thus Matthew "spares the woman the intense shame 
of having to reveal her most intimate problems to the surrounding crowd"?! 
However, Matthew's intention may have been less to save the woman from em- 
barrassment than to put the focus on Jesus. Matthew also deletes the thoughts 
of the woman and omits the crowds and the messengers, keeping Jesus on cen- 
ter stage.?? As in the story of the Syrophoenician woman, Jesus does not lose 
Control 29 Matthew thus preserves Jesus’ masculinity by changing the narrative. 

Dewey maintains that the woman lacks proper female shame, since she not 
only seeks out and touches Jesus but also shamelessly tells in public what she 


go Some commentators excuse Jesus’ action as necessary. They argue that the woman's prob- 
lem was a public one, so people needed to know that she was healed. Geldenhuys 1993, 
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has done.?^ However, as mentioned earlier with regard to the Syrophoenician 
woman, asking for healing was not subversive behavior. One should note that 
the hemorrhaging woman approaches Jesus from behind and does not want 
to tell about what happened until Jesus insists. The woman's behavior is not 
shameless. Nevertheless, the initiative the woman takes can in any case be seen 
as evidence of a different ideal than emphasized femininity. Faith required ac- 
tion from women as well. The ideal behavior required of men and women was 
the same. In Mark, the woman even becomes an example for Jairus to imitate. 

In all three accounts, the story of the hemorrhaging woman is embedded in 
the story of a prominent male leader whose daughter is either dying (in Mark 
and Luke) or already dead (in Matthew). The hemorrhaging woman and the 
male leader, who in Mark and Luke is named Jairus, are opposites: Jairus is a 
religious leader with a family, and he seems to have been wealthy (his house 
has a separate bedroom), while the woman is impoverished by her long illness 
and probably unable to have children. Jairus seeks help publicly, the woman 
in secret. Mark and Luke put equal emphasis on the hemorrhaging woman 
and Jairus. Matthew, on the other hand, abbreviates Mark's account so that 
the healing of the woman is merely a minor tangent. In Mark and Luke, Jesus 
delays an urgent mission when he pauses to find out who touched him. This 
causes him to be too late to save Jairus' daughter before her death. Matthew 
changes the narrative so that the girl is already dead and the delay is shortened. 
Jesus is not hindered in his mission to help a prominent man. Mark's version 
highlights the faith of the woman. In Mark, the woman is a model of faith for 
Jairus and for the Markan audience. The woman's faith is commended, *your 
faith has made you well" (Y, miotts cov cécwxev ce), whereas Jairus is exhorted: 
“Do not fear, only believe" (uy) qopo0, uóvov micteve).9> In Matthew, the ruler 
also becomes an example of faith. The little girl is dead, so the ruler's faith 
is greater. Consequently, he does not need to be told to believe. In Mark and 
Luke, the woman is the exemplary character, whereas in Matthew the male 
leader becomes the ideal that the early Christians are to imitate. 

The woman starts off as determined and independent, but in the end she 
approaches, trembling, and kneels in front of Jesus to give him an account of 
her healing. In Mark, and even more in Luke, the woman has to face public em- 
barrassment when Jesus insists that she tell what happened. This does not hap- 
pen in Matthew, although his intent was probably not to save the woman from 
embarrassment. Even though the woman's behavior may have been less in- 
dicative of traditional feminine behavior, Jesus accepts the woman's initiative 
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and sees it as an example of faith. The woman's behavior makes her an ideal 
character for both men and women. Jesus also incorporates her into his family 
by calling her “daughter” (Mark 5:34; Matt 9:22; Luke 8:48). Jesus’ initial passiv- 
ity may call his masculinity into question, but by the end he establishes himself 
as her protector and benefactor, which is a traditionally masculine role. At the 
end of the pericope, the woman is under the control of a man, which was part 
of the emphasized femininity.9® Nevertheless, one should not overlook the fea- 
tures of her behavior which make her femininity less emphasized. This is most 
clearly the case in Mark’s account of the narrative. 


The Anointing Woman 


All of the Synoptic Gospels include a story of an unnamed woman anointing 
Jesus. Mark’s and Matthew’s anointing pericope begins the passion narrative 
(Matt 26:6-13; Mark 14:3-9), whereas Luke’s anointing happens earlier in Jesus’ 
ministry (Luke 7:36—50). Luke's narrative also has other differences from the 
anointing in Mark and Matthew. What do the anointing narratives tell about 
the ideal femininity and masculinity of the Synoptic Gospels? 

In Mark and Matthew, a woman anoints Jesus in Bethany before his last 
days. This is not a regular anointing, which was part of normal hospitality, 
since the anointing does not happen with oil but with perfume.?" The narra- 
tive instead evokes royal anointing, where perfumed oil was poured over the 
head of the future king.?? Priests and prophets were also anointed.?? However, 
the anointing in Mark and Matthew differs from the type of anointing found in 
the Hebrew Bible. Instead of being anointed by a high priest or prophet, Jesus 
is anointed by an unknown woman. The anointers in the Hebrew Bible were 
men, and thus Susan Miller notes that “the woman is taking on a role usually 
associated with men.”!©° In addition, expectations are overturned when the 
anointing does not happen in the temple but in a leper's house. 


96 A similar idea is presented by Liew, who notes that Jesus’ new family is still associated 
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The onlookers reprimand the woman for wasting money on precious oint- 
ment. Jesus defends the woman and interprets her action as prophetic: she has 
anointed him for burial. Jesus thus interprets the anointing as a burial anoint- 
ing. This can be seen as downplaying the woman's importance. Anointing was 
a typical task for women when preparing a body for burial. Nevertheless, in 
both cases Jesus assigns a prophetic role to the woman. 

In Mark and Matthew, the anointing woman is a model for all of Jesus' fol- 
lowers. She gives a valuable gift, for 300 denarii equaled a year's worth of wages 
for an ordinary laborer. In this way, she exemplifies self-giving service. The 
woman acts like an ideal disciple. The woman's self-denial is linked with Jesus’ 
self-denial. It is also juxtaposed with Judas and the priests, who seek to betray 
and kill Jesus.!?! 

Like the Syrophoenician woman and the hemorrhaging woman, the anoint- 
ing woman herself takes the initiative. She shows up unexpectedly to a meal. 
Some have argued that her behavior is anomalous, but Miller notes that the 
woman showing up at a meal might not have been unorthodox, since meal 
practices were not as rigid among the non-elite.°2 Her presence at a meal 
does not mean that she is breaking with the ideals of emphasized femininity. 
However, her act and the prophetic role that Jesus assigns to her can be seen 
as a break with the ideals of traditional femininity. Nevertheless, as we will see, 
she does not completely subvert the traditional feminine virtues. In any case, 
Jesus again accepts a woman with a less traditional role and presents her as an 
example to the male disciples. 

Luke changes the story to suit his interests better.!°3 The anointing woman 
becomes an example of hospitable behavior, which the Pharisee acting as the 
host of the dinner has failed to show (Luke 7:44-46). In Luke, the woman is 
not a prophet. She is described as *a woman in the city, who was a sinner" 
(Luke 7:37). This description has usually been interpreted as a euphemism 
for a prostitute. The symposium setting, the woman loosening her hair, and 
her caressing Jesus publicly, as well as the Pharisee's thoughts, all point in this 
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direction (Luke 7:38—39).1°* Her act of anointing Jesus’ feet is not a deed of 
prophecy, but arises out of repentance, gratitude, and love. It is Jesus who is the 
prophet in Luke's story, as can be seen when he is able to read the Pharisee's 
thoughts. This heightens Jesus' status at the woman's expense. Luke's pur- 
pose for these changes was probably apologetic. He wanted to illustrate what 
Jesus being the "friend of the tax collectors and sinners" (Luke 7:34) entailed. 
It did not mean that Jesus encouraged sin, especially the sexual immorality 
of women. On the contrary, Jesus' friendship with sinners meant support for 
repenting sinners.! The story also gives Jesus the chance to proclaim his mes- 
sage on forgiveness (Luke 7:47—48). The theme of repentance and forgiveness 
is important elsewhere in Luke as well.!06 

In all of the Synoptic Gospels, the woman herself remains silent. Jesus is 
the one who interprets her actions. Jesus and the other men talk about the 
woman's actions, and Jesus defends her. In Mark and Matthew as well, the 
woman exemplifies traditional feminine virtues by being silent and serving 
Jesus. Nevertheless, while her prophetic role gives her a higher status, Luke 
downplays her importance. Instead of defending a prophetic action, Luke's 
Jesus defends a repentant woman. The anointing woman exemplifies tradi- 
tional feminine virtues: she is silent, submissive, and serves a man. As such, 
she poses no threat to men. Still, as the Pharisee's thoughts show, as a sinner 
she is a potential threat to Jesus' status as a prophet and thus Jesus' masculin- 
ity, if he is seen associating with such people. Luke's explanation that Jesus 
requires repentance from the sinners safeguards Jesus' status. What does this 
mean for the masculinity of Jesus? It seems that Mark's and Matthew's Jesus 
is again more accepting of a woman who takes the initiative and plays an im- 
portant role in the narrative. Jesus gives a prophetic role to and receives royal, 
messianic anointing from a woman. By downplaying the woman's status and 
emphasizing Jesus' status, Luke also highlights Jesus' masculinity. 
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The Ideal Woman in Luke 


Out of the Synoptic Gospels, the Gospel of Luke has the most references to 
women.!?? However, Luke only has four occasions where a woman speaks in 
the stories of Jesus’ adulthood.!?$ Moreover, outside of the infancy narratives, 
the women who speak in Luke are either corrected by Jesus or disbelieved.!09 
What is important in studying the Gospel accounts of women is not the num- 
ber of women, but what they do and what is said about them. Luke's pericopes 
that include women present a clearly different ideal from Mark and Matthew's. 
In Mark and Matthew, the women have both subversive and traditional roles. 
As we have seen, Luke leaves out the story of the Syrophoenician woman and 
publicly shames the hemorrhaging woman. Both of these women are indepen- 
dent women who take the initiative. In contrast to these two women, Luke 
presents ideal women who remain silent"? As we have already seen, Luke 
changes the narrative of the anointing woman to downplay her prophetic role 
and portray her as a repentant sinner. Luke also has a story of the healing of 
the bent woman (Luke 13:10-17). In this pericope, the woman does not play an 
important role, but rather works as a prop in the dispute between Jesus and 
the leader of the synagogue. The anointing woman and the bent woman have 
traditional, silent roles and men talk about them. They do not challenge the 
ideal of emphasized femininity. 

Luke's ideal femininity can be seen also in his portrayal of Mary and Martha. 
Luke presents Mary sitting at Jesus’ feet, listening to his teaching (Luke 10:38- 
42). In this way, on one hand Mary occupies the traditional place of a student.!!! 
On the other hand, Mary is not “eschewing her traditional woman's role"? She 
remains silent and does not become the teacher. Moreover, Jesus does not tell 
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Martha to stop doing household tasks; she is simply told that it is not the best 
thing to do. Listening to Jesus' teaching should trump all other concerns. Even 
though Luke approves the women's role as members of the Christian com- 
munity, he seeks to encourage the traditional Greco-Roman role for women. 
The silent Mary receives approval while Martha is silenced.!? The role of the 
teacher was a masculine role.!^ Luke does not invert this traditional structure 
when he portrays Jesus as the teacher and Mary as the student. 

In sum, the women in Luke's Gospel mostly remain silent and serve the men. 
The appropriate behavior for women included remaining silent in public.!5 
What is the relationship between Luke's ideal masculinity and the ideal of em- 
phasized femininity that Luke seems to advocate? Luke comes closest of the 
Synoptic Gospels to the emphasized femininity of the ancient Greco-Roman 
world. Luke's changes and additions to Mark's text probably reflect anxiety 
that early Christianity would be accused of un-Roman activities. Luke seeks to 
demonstrate that Christianity is not a threat to the Roman order and that the 
followers of Jesus do not disturb the stability of the empire. Luke aims to pres- 
ent both women and men in the Christian movement as respectable.!6 Thus, 
of the writers of the Synoptic Gospels Luke is the most concerned with main- 
taining the traditional role for women. As seen in the previous chapter, Luke 
is also closest to the hegemonic ideals of masculinity in his depictions of Jesus 
and the disciples. The traditional roles for men and women go hand in hand 
in Luke's Gospel. 


Feminine Jesus 


Although the main focus of this chapter has been Jesus' encounters with 
women and how the ideal masculinities of the Synoptic Gospels relate to femi- 
ninities in the Gospels, I conclude with a few words on the feminine imagery 
used to portray Jesus. 

The majority of titles used of Jesus, such as the son of David or the son of 
man, employ masculine terminology. However, the characterization of Jesus is 
also influenced by the biblical wisdom tradition (Matt 11:19, 25-30; 23:34-36; 
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Luke 7:35; 10:21; 1:49—51).!7 In the Hebrew Bible, wisdom is seen as female.!!? 
Colleen Conway notes that although virtues were hypostasized as female in 
the ancient Greco-Roman world, they were also considered masculine quali- 
ties. Thus, the identification of Jesus with Wisdom "does not negate his mascu- 
line status, but rather reinforces his virtuous character"!? Sharon Lea Mattila 
notes that according to Philo, Wisdom is feminine in relation to God and mas- 
culine in relation to humanity. At the same time, Wisdom continues to play a 
"female" role as “the mother of all things."?? Although Wisdom is a feminine 
aspect, Jesus' identification with it does not make him less masculine. Rather, 
it shows that Jesus is on a lower level of the gender hierarchy compared to God, 
but as Wisdom he is above the disciples and more masculine than they are. 

The clearest use of feminine imagery to characterize Jesus can be found 
in Matthew 23:37 and Luke 13:34-35, where Jesus compares himself with the 
feminine figure of the mother hen: 


Jerusalem, Jerusalem, the city that kills the prophets and stones those 
who are sent to it! How often have I desired to gather your children to- 
gether as a hen gathers her brood under her wings, and you were not 
willing! 


A mother bird was a common biblical image used of God in the Hebrew Bible.!”! 
The Hebrew Bible also has other feminine images of God, such as God as 
mother or midwife.!7? Matthew and Luke join the Jewish tradition here. They 
did not hesitate to use feminine images of Jesus. Since both Matthew and Luke 
otherwise enhance the portrayal of Jesus' masculinity, they apparently did not 
think that these feminine images would make Jesus appear less masculine. 
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Conclusions 


What is the ideal femininity of the Synoptic Gospels like? In Mark, women 
followers are examples of service for the disciples. Although the women have 
traditional roles of service, this is what is expected of the male disciples as 
well. The women that Jesus encounters use tactics that are less traditional. The 
women take the initiative and are praised for their actions: the Syrophoenician 
woman for her speech, the hemorrhaging woman for her faith, and the anoint- 
ing woman for her prophetic action and service. Matthew, on the other hand, 
puts focus more on Jesus and enhances the portrayal of Jesus. The Canaanite 
woman and the hemorrhaging woman do not challenge or threaten Jesus' 
masculinity. Matthew's ideal femininity thus moves closer to the emphasized 
femininity of the ancient Greco-Roman world. This move toward emphasized 
femininity is even more evident with Luke, who clearly supports the empha- 
sized femininity of the ancient Greco-Roman world. Luke leaves out the story 
of the Syrophoenician woman and changes the story of the anointing woman. 
Moreover, the women both in the Gospel and in the Acts have more restricted 
roles and exhibit the traditional feminine virtues of silence and submissiveness. 

Whatis the relationship between how women and femininities are portrayed 
in the Synoptic Gospels and the ideal masculinity of the Synoptic Gospels? 
Luke's traditional female roles seem to go hand in hand with traditional male 
roles. As seen in the previous chapter, Luke portrays the disciples as ideal char- 
acters. Both Jesus and the disciples are close to the hegemonic ideals of mascu- 
linity. In Mark, on the other hand, nontraditional female roles are connected 
with nontraditional male roles. The disciples are supposed to be servants to 
each other, a role which the women exemplify. Jesus adopts this role of service 
for others as well. Still, Jesus also embodies the masculine role of benefactor in 
the cases of the Syrophoenician and the hemorrhaging woman. Nevertheless, 
the nontraditional roles that the women characters have in Mark's Gospel af- 
fect Mark's ideal masculinity by making the masculinity of Jesus and the mas- 
culinity expected of the disciples more marginal than Luke's ideal masculinity. 
Matthew moves the portrayal of Jesus closer to the hegemonic ideals, which 
also leads his ideal femininity to being closer to the ideals of ancient Greco- 
Roman emphasized femininity. On the other hand, Matthew recommends 
marginalized roles for the disciples. Women, like children and eunuchs, be- 
come examples for the disciples to imitate. Thus, although Matthew enhances 
the masculinity of Jesus, he also advocates a more voluntarily marginalized 
ideal for the disciples. 


CHAPTER 6 


Jesus and Emotions 


Introduction 


Self-control, including control over emotions, was an important facet of the 
ideal masculinity of the ancient Greco-Roman world. In this chapter, I study 
how the Synoptic Gospels portray emotions. I concentrate especially on Jesus' 
emotions, but I also briefly examine how the other characters are portrayed as 
emotional. Before that, let us begin with a short introduction on emotions in 
ancient Greco-Roman writings. 


Emotions in Greco-Roman Antiquity 


As we have seen in Chapter 2, self-control was generally thought to be a mas- 
culine characteristic in Greco-Roman antiquity. Self-control was also valued 
with regard to emotions. Women, believed to be unable to control themselves, 
were also considered to be more emotional than men. Thus, an inability to 
control one's emotions was effeminate for men. For example, crying and anger 
were considered as typically feminine.! In this section, I first present general 
theories on emotions that can be found in ancient Greco-Roman writings, 
especially philosophical texts. After that, I concentrate on what the ancient 
Greco-Roman philosophers wrote concerning grief and anger. 

At the time of the writing of the Synoptic Gospels, Stoicism was the domi- 
nant philosophical movement. Therefore, I begin with the Stoic theory on 
emotions. The Stoics found emotions problematic because an emotional per- 
son was devoid of rationality and self-control.? According to the Stoic theory 
of emotions, there were pre-emotions (mpoméQeta), such as unbidden tears, 
which could happen involuntarily. Emotions, on the other hand, were inten- 
tional and under the control of the person experiencing the pre-emotion.? 
The Stoics categorized emotions into four groups depending on whether the 
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emotion was good or evil, present or expected: pleasure (7]80v/j; present good), 
desire (emt8upia; expected good), distress (Ann; present evil), and fear (qófoc; 
expected evil).4 These categories were then divided into subcategories. For ex- 
ample, anger (6pyy) was a subcategory of desire, since anger was defined as a 
desire for vengeance. Envy (@@dvoc), rivalry (CfjAoc), and pity (ZAeos) were sub- 
categories of distress. Pity, for example, was irrational since it included a pos- 
sibility of injustice. Superstition (SetctSatpovia) was literally “the fear of divine 
things,” so it was a subcategory of fear. The Stoics argued that since the emo- 
tions could not be moderated, they had to be extirpated. The wise man was 
without passion (ànaðýç),” but this did not mean that the Stoic was completely 
devoid of emotions. On the contrary, the wise man would have good emotions 
(evnadeiat): wish (BooAnctc; expected good), joy (xap&; present good), and cau- 
tion (evAdBeta; expected evil).8 

It is important to note that the Stoic theory of emotions was not the only 
theory in the ancient Greco-Roman world. Plutarch, for instance, criticized the 
Stoics and argued that the Stoic eradication of passions was neither possible 
nor desirable. The emotions should instead be domesticated.? The Peripatetics 
also maintained that passions should be moderated, not abolished. Aristotle 
argued that there were two opposing emotions, excess and deficiency of emo- 
tion, both of which were wrong. The ideal was the mean between these two 
emotions. When discussing anger, for example, Aristotle defined the opposing 
emotions as too much anger and a lack of proper anger, whereas the mean 
was called “gentleness” (mpadty¢).!° Unlike the Stoics, Aristotle also considered 
some emotions, such as pity (£Aeoc) and rivalry (CfjAoc), to be good emotions." 
The Stoics, for their part, criticized the Peripatetic ideas about the possibility 
of controlling and moderating passions. According to Seneca, it is “easier to ex- 
clude the harmful passions than to rule them.”!? Seneca claims that “moderate 
passion is nothing else than a moderate evil."? Cicero also argues: “the views 
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and utterances of the Peripatetics must be regarded as weak and effeminate 
(mollis et enervata), when they say that souls are necessarily subject to disor- 
ders, but fix a certain limit beyond which disorders should not pass. Do you 
I ask prescribe a limit for vice?"^ As we can see, there were several competing 
views concerning emotions. The competition between these ideals could be- 
come heated. Cicero, for example, uses explicitly gendered language when he 
calls the Peripatetic view of emotions effeminate. 

In early Jewish writings, emotions were treated in a similar manner as in 
the Greco-Roman texts. For instance, Philo's treatment of emotions was close 
to the Stoic ideas.!> Philo argues that the passions are feminine, whereas good 
emotions (e0ma8eiat) are masculine.!6 While àrá0sto was the ideal for Philo, he 
accepted that the majority of people could not achieve complete mastery of 
the passions. Still, Philo argued that moderation of passions (uetptomdQeta) was 
possible for most.!” For example, Moses achieved the state of &rá0sto, whereas 
Abraham conquered some emotions and moderated others.!? Josephus also 
argues that Moses was in full command of his passions.!? Another Jewish text 
that discusses the emotions is 4 Maccabees. In 4 Maccabees 1:3-4, the author 
argues that reason rules the emotions. Nevertheless, 4 Maccabees 3:2—5 main- 
tains that the passions cannot be completely extirpated, but only mastered. 

In sum, there were at least two ancient ideals about whether a man was al- 
lowed to be emotional. The Stoic philosophers maintained that all emotions 
(except edaQetat) should be extirpated. Cicero labeled as effeminate those 
who held a differing opinion. The Peripatetic school and Plutarch maintained 
that emotions should be moderated, but that they could not be completely 
eradicated. Thus, for a man it was acceptable to show emotions as long as he 
moderated them. One has to note also that these ideals were presented in the 
philosophical writings by the elite. These ideals were not necessarily univer- 
sal. For example, both in ancient Greco-Roman mythology and in the Hebrew 
Bible, divine beings and heroes were portrayed as emotional. Nevertheless, in 
this chapter my intention is to see how the ideals presented in the Synoptic 


14 Cicero, Tusc. 4.38. Transl. J. E. King. Cicero calls emotions vices in Tusc. 4.34. 

15  OnPhilo and emotions, see Aune 1994, 126; George 2009, 108-109. 

16 Philo, Worse 28: “the passions (tà 748n) are by nature feminine (672a), and we must prac- 
tice the quitting of these for the masculine traits (tod¢ ppevac) that mark the noble affec- 
tions (tav ednaGetdv).’ Transl. F. H. Colson. 

17 George 2009, 109-112, 125-126. 

18 Moses: Philo, Sacrifices 9. Abraham: Philo, Abraham 244, 256-257. See also Aune 1994, 
128—130; George 2009, 114-117. 

19 Josephus, Ant. 4.328. 
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Gospels relate to the elite philosophical ideals that were competing for the 
hegemonic position.?9 


Grief and Tears in Greco-Roman Antiquity 

In Greco-Roman antiquity, crying and lamenting were considered feminine.?! 
This was already the case in the Homeric epics.2 Nevertheless, there is also 
evidence for competing views. Several attitudes toward tears seem to have 
existed.?? For example, in Euripides’ Helen, Menelaus argues that tears would 
feminize him: "If I incline to the womanish side with my tears, I will be piti- 
ful rather than a man of action." In Iphigenia in Aulis, on the other hand, 
Agamemnon maintains that tears are shameful not because they are woman- 
ish, but because they are inappropriate for his social position.?* The inappropri- 
ateness of tears is still connected with masculinity, even though Agamemnon 
does not use gendered language. Agamemnon argues that crying is acceptable 
for men of lower classes, whose masculinity is marginalized, but not for hege- 
monically masculine, elite men. 

The philosophical texts present a stricter ideal for masculinity and crying. 
In Plato's Phaedo, for example, there is a strict distinction between the sexes. 
When Socrates is about to die, his friends cannot control their tears and start 
crying. Socrates chides them: "What conduct is this, you strange men! I sent 
the women away chiefly for this very reason that they might not behave in 
this absurd way; for I have heard that it is best to die in silence. Keep quiet and 


20 Itis also less easy to determine whether the descriptions of the characters in myths 
and stories are supposed to be taken as ideal. For example, the wrath of the Greek hero 
Achilles led to the events described in Iliad. It seems unlikely that we should consider his 
behavior as ideal. 

21 Seneca, Ep. 99.17 argues that displays of pain or grief are womanish. Cf. Cicero, Tusc. 2.58: 
"What is more disgraceful for a man than womanish weeping?" (Quid est enim fletu mu- 
liebri viro turpius?) Cicero, Fin. 2.94 talks about “womanish weakness in pain"; see also 
Cicero, Off. 1.71 (in dolore sint molliores); Livy 25.37.10; Horace, Epod. 1.910; 10.17; 16.39; 
Euripides, Andr. 93-95; Hel. 991-992; Med. 928; Orest. 1022. 

22 See, e.g., Homer, Il. 2.289—290; 16.71; Od. 8.523-530. See also Cairns 2009, 45. 

23 Suter argues that ancient Greek tragedy reflects several attitudes toward tears that existed 
in ancient Greece. Suter 2009, 80. 

24 ` Euripides, Hel. 991-992. Transl. David Kovacs. 

25 Euripides, Iph. Aul. 446-449: "Low birth—what a good thing that is! Such people may 
weep without hesitation and say anything they like! But to a man of high birth all is mis- 
ery. The prestige of our position controls our lives.’ Transl. David Kovacs. See also Suter 
2009, 68. 
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be brave.?6 Plato thus considers crying to be incompatible with masculinity. 
The Roman philosophers Seneca and Cicero also ascribe mourning to women, 
and moderation and self-control to men. It was believed that grief and weep- 
ing make a man effeminate. Cicero maintains that "it is unmanly (non viri esse) 
to be weakened by grief, to be broken by it, or to succumb to it."?" Seneca ar- 
gues that being consumed by sorrow is womanish (muliebre).28 On one hand, 
Plutarch agrees: “mourning is verily feminine, and weak, and ignoble, since 
women are more given to it than men, and barbarians more than Greeks, and 
inferior men more than better men 2729 On the other hand, Plutarch does not 
condemn moderate grief. It is extravagant grief that makes a man effeminate.?0 
Nevertheless, Plutarch also notes that a man who bears misfortunes moderate- 
ly should not be condemned. He criticizes Aeschines for considering lamenta- 
tion to be the sign of an affectionate spirit, and he calls him "soft" (uañaxóç), 
a word that has connotations of effeminacy.?! Lamentation thus made a man 
potentially effeminate. 

One has to note that women’s displays of grief were also expected and ac- 
cepted as ritual mourning of the dead.?? Still, philosophers argued that women 
should exhibit self-control and moderation in lamenting. Seneca notes that 
although grief is typical of women, it should not be used as an excuse for ex- 
cessive mourning.?? Plutarch also recommended self-control and moderation 
in mourning in A Consolation to his Wife, a treatise he wrote after the death of 
their daughter. 

The ideals expressed by some of the philosophers in their writings were 
not necessarily widespread or commonly accepted. Wees, for example, 
notes that “Plato sets higher standards of self-control than most of his 


26 Plato, Phaed. 117c—-d; transl. Harold North Fowler. See also Resp. 605d—e. 

27 Cicero, Fin. 2.95. Transl. H. Rackham. See also Fin. 2.94, where Cicero notes that courage 
forbids "a man to show womanish weakness in pain" (effeminari virum vetant in dolore), 
and Tusc. 3.71, where Cicero argues that sorrow and mourning are unbefitting in a man. 

28 Seneca, Cons. ad Pol. 6.2: “Yet what is so base and so womanish (muliebre) as to give one- 
self to be utterly consumed by sorrow?” Transl. John W. Basore. See also Seneca, Ep. 99.17. 

29 Plutarch, A Letter of Condolence to Apollonius 12F—113A. Transl. Frank Cole Babbitt. 

30 Plutarch, A Letter of Condolence to Apollonius 102C—E. 

31 Plutarch, Demosthenes 224-4. Plutarch is referring to Aeschines, Against Ctesiphon 3.77— 
78, where Aeschines attacks Demosthenes after he did not mourn his daughter, saying 
that “the man who hates his child and is a bad father could never become a safe guide to 
the people.’ Transl. Charles Darwin Adams. 

32 Just 1989, 156. 

33 Seneca, Helv. 161-2. 
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contemporaries.?^ Even though several philosophers maintained that dis- 
plays of emotions were womanish, MacMullen suggests that *most upper-class 
people of the empire encouraged and respected" public displays of emotion.?5 
For example, Historia Augusta tells how Caracalla wept publicly when he saw 
condemned criminals pitted against wild beasts. The people were pleased by 
this emotional reaction.?$ However, can we be sure that these people were 
members of the upper class and not of the lower classes? Possibly the ideal 
of the common people was different and more open to emotional displays, as 
Agamemnon claims in Iphigenia in Aulis: emotional responses were acceptable 
for the lower classes. With crying, as well as emotions in general, there seems 
to have existed at least two ideals. The philosophical writings favored self- 
control, while there were also people who accepted public displays of emotion. 


Anger in Greco-Roman Antiquity 

Aristotle defined anger as the desire for revenge provoked by undeserved 
harm.?? This definition was accepted by other philosophical schools as well.38 
Harris notes that the Greek words for anger always meant "intense and openly 
expressed" emotions?? Emotions were not merely inner feelings, but were 
manifested through behavior.^? The lack of self-control involved with anger 
made it not masculine.*! Women were considered stereotypically more iras- 
cible than men.*? 

Aristotle argued that when it comes to emotions, the ideal is the mean 
between two opposite vices, excess and deficiency of emotion. In respect to 


34 Wees 1998, 16. 

35 MacMullen 1980, 254-255. 

36 Historia Augusta, Caracalla 1.5. Augustus and Titus wept publicly as well; see Suetonius, 
Aug. 58.2, Tit. 10.1. See also Barton 2001, 231. 

37 Aristotle, Rhet. 1378a—b: "Let us then define anger as a longing, accompanied by pain, for 
a real or apparent revenge for a real or apparent slight, affecting a man himself or one of 
his friends, when such a slight is undeserved.’ Transl. John Henry Freese. 

38 See, e.g., Seneca, Ira 1.3.3; Plutarch, On the Control of Anger 454B-C. 

39 Harris 2001, 70. 

40 See, e.g., Seneca, Ira 2.3-4. 

41 Cicero, Tusc. 319: “the wise man is never angry" (numquam igitur sapiens irascitur). Transl. 
J. E. King. Marcus Aurelius, Med. 11.18, argues that being angry “is not manly (àv8puxóv), but 
a mild (zpdgov) and gentle (fjuepov) disposition, as it is more human, so it is more mascu- 
line.” Transl. C. R. Haines. Harris 2001, 264. 

42 Seneca, Clem. 1.5.5: “It is womanish to rage in anger" (muliebre est furere in ira). Transl. 
John W. Basore. See also Plutarch, On the Control of Anger 457A-B, who claims that 
women are more prone to anger than men. 
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anger (dpyy), the mean is called gentleness (mpadtys). Excessive anger would 
be irascibility (6pytAotys) while a lack of anger would be not defending oneself 
(&opyncta).^3 Thus, it is wrong to get angry too violently, but also not violently 
enough.^^ Aristotle did not maintain that one should avoid anger or that one's 
temperament should be between irascibility and an absence of anger, but that 
one should be angry at the right people for the right reasons, in the right man- 
ner, at the right moment, and for the right length of time. This does not mean 
moderate anger, since in some cases strong anger and in other cases mild irrita- 
tion are appropriate while moderate anger is inappropriate.^9 In other words, 
Aristotle maintains that anger is sometimes the right reaction.*6 In some cases, 
not responding to a slight would seem to show a lack of perception and make 
a person seem stupid and servile.*” Aristotle admits that sometimes it is diffi- 
cult to judge on what grounds and how long one should be angry. Occasionally 
people err and call excessive anger masculine and a qualification for ruling 
others.^? Aristotle argues, however, that irascibility is in fact a sign of inability 
to control one's passions. Irascibility was seen as a sign of softness and lack of 
self-control, which were characteristically feminine.^? 

Aristotle and the Peripatetic tradition thus maintained that not feeling fear 
or anger at certain times was a vice.5° This was in stark contrast to the Stoic 
tradition, which advocated an absolute prohibition of anger. The absolutist 
stance on anger can be found in the writings of Roman imperial writers, such 
as Seneca, Musonius Rufus, Marcus Aurelius, and on occasion also Plutarch.5! 


43 Aristotle, Eth. nic. 108a5-10: "In respect of anger (dpyyv) also we have excess, deficiency, 
and the observance of the mean. These states are virtually without names, but as we call 
a person of the middle character gentle (mpéov), let us name the observance of the mean 
Gentleness (mpadtyta), while of the extremes, he that exceeds may be styled irascible 
(òpyioç) and his vice Irascibility (deytAdtys), and he that is deficient, spiritless (&6pyntds), 
and the deficiency Spiritlessness (&opynoia).” Transl. H. Rackham. 

44 Aristotle, Eth. nic. 1105b25-30: “we have a bad disposition in regard to anger (tò dpyia8 vat) 
if we are disposed to get angry too violently or not violently enough, a good disposition if 
we habitually feel a moderate amount of anger; and similarly in respect of the other emo- 
tions.” Transl. H. Rackham. 

45 Harris 2001, 94-95. 

46 X Procopé 1998, 172. 

47 Aristotle, Eth. nic. 1126a. Konstan 2006, 58; Nussbaum 1994, 95-96. 

48 Aristotle, Eth. nic. 1126a—b. See also Eth. nic. o9b15-20. 

49 Aristotle, Eth. nic. 45b, 150b. 

50 Seneca refers to Theophrastus, who argued that a good man would by necessity be an- 
gered by evil. Seneca, Ira 112.3, 14.1. 

51 Harris 2001, 12. 
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According to Seneca, for example, anger is a temporary madness, devoid of 
self-control.5? Therefore, anger cannot be moderated.9? Seneca argues that it 
is best to "reject at once the first incitement to anger, to resist even its small 
beginnings.”>4 Seneca also maintains that anger is unmasculine: 


Thus anger is a most womanish and childish weakness (Ita ira muliebre 
maxime ac puerile vitium est). “But,” you will say, “it is found in men also." 
True, for even men may have childish and womanish natures (Nam viris 
quoque puerile ac muliebria ingenia sunt).55 


Plutarch also argues that anger is not masculine: ill temper "is not well-bred, 
nor manly (008' dvdpwdy¢), nor possessing any quality of pride or greatness."56 
Elsewhere, however, Plutarch also notes that everyone did not share his point 
of view: 


For although no one has ever called a fever “health,” nor consumption 
"excellent condition," nor gout "swiftness of foot" nor sallowness a "fresh 
complexion,’ yet many call hot temper “manliness” (8vpov dé moMol 
xorodow avdpsiav).57 


Nevertheless, sometimes Plutarch suggests that moderate anger is acceptable, 
since it can assist in courage.58 In some texts, Plutarch joins the Stoics in ar- 


52 Seneca, Ira 1.1.2. 

53 For Stoic criticism of the Peripatetics, see Seneca, Ira 1.7.1-2; Cicero, Tusc. 4.43. See also 
Procopé 1998, 171; Nussbaum 1994, 410. 

54 Seneca, Ira 1.8.1. Transl. John W. Basore. 

55 Seneca, Ira 1.20.3-4. 

56 Plutarch, On the Control of Anger 456F. See also On the Control of Anger 457C: "Some err in 
transferring anger from the women’s quarters to the men’s.’ Transl. W. C. Helmbold. 

57 ` Plutarch, Whether the Affections of the Soul Are Worse than Those of the Body 501A—B. Transl. 
W. C. Helmbold. See also Plutarch, On the Control of Anger 456F: “Yet most people think 
its [anger’s] turbulence to be activity, its blustering to be confident boldness, its obstinacy 
force of character; and some claim that even its cruelty is magnificence in action and its 
implacability firmness in resolution and its moroseness hatred of evil, but they are wrong 
in this.’ Transl. W. C. Helmbold. 

58 Plutarch, On the Control of Anger 463B. See also Plutarch, On Moral Virtue 451D—E: “anger, 
if it be moderate, will assist courage (6 Oupóc TH dvdpeia pétpioç wv), and hatred of evil 
will aid justice, and righteous indignation will oppose those who are prosperous beyond 
their deserts when their souls are inflamed with folly and insolence and they need to be 
checked." Transl. W. C. Helmbold. 
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guing that anger is not masculine, but in other texts Plutarch joins Aristotle 
in accepting moderate anger. The different ideals concerning emotions in the 
ancient Greco-Roman world can also be seen in relation to how anger was 
viewed. Aristotle maintained that in some cases, anger was a necessary re- 
action, whereas the Stoics advocated its complete eradication. Aristotle and 
Plutarch both mention the existence of people who saw anger as a sign of mas- 
culinity. There seems to have been several different ideals competing for the 
hegemonic position. 


The Emotions of Jesus in the Synoptic Gospels 


Now it is time to move on to the depiction of the emotions of Jesus in the 
Synoptic Gospels. How do the Synoptic Gospels relate to the different views on 
emotions outlined above? Do they portray Jesus as emotional or self-restrained? 

Mark mentions several times that Jesus was angry or indignant. Jesus is ex- 
plicitly called angry in Mark 1:41 and in Mark 3:5. Matthew and Luke omit anger 
in both cases. Luke omits most of the mentions of Jesus' emotions, whereas 
Matthew forms a middle ground: he changes several references to Jesus' emo- 
tions, but does not systematically omit all of them. In this section, I mostly 
concentrate on the Synoptic Gospel depictions of Jesus as angry. Mark and 
Matthew also depict Jesus as sad in Gethsemane (Mark 14:33; Matt 26:37). Luke 
transfers the emotions from Jesus to the disciples (Luke 22:45). This pericope is 
studied in detail in Chapter 7. 

In Mark 1:40-45, a leper comes to ask Jesus for healing. Jesus is said to either 
pity (omAayyvic8eic) or become angry at (6pytc9síc) the leper (Mark 1:41).5? The 
former is a more widely attested reading, but it is probably a scribal ameliora- 
tion. It is more likely that the wording was changed from anger to pity than 
vice versa.9? In addition, Matthew and Luke omit any mention of Jesus’ emo- 
tion (cf. Matt 81-4; Luke 5312-16), which is easier to explain if ópytcOeíc is the 
original. Matthew and Luke would probably have included onAayyvio8ets in 
their text if it was the original reading. Since anger is the more difficult reading, 
it is more likely to be the original.9! The anger of Jesus also corresponds with 
Jesus’ reaction in Mark 1:43, which NRsv translates as “sternly warning.” The 
verb Zufeudäouat means “to express indignation by an explosive expulsion of 


59  opytaQeic can be found from the Mss D a ff? rl. 
6o Placher 2010, 42. 
61 See also Anderson 1976, 96; Guelich 1989, 72; Marcus 2000, 206. 
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breath.”©? The verb refers to an outward expression of anger or aggressive style 
of behavior.9? Scholars have variously suggested that Jesus’ anger is directed at 
demonic forces, at religious leaders who refused to help lepers,® or at “the 
ravages of sin, disease and death."96 Whatever the reason for Jesus’ anger, from 
the point of view of Mark's Gospel it is justified because Jesus is the ideal char- 
acter. This does not mean, however, that Jesus' reaction would have been ap- 
proved of by everyone. A Peripatetic philosopher might have accepted Mark's 
portrayal of Jesus' emotion as proper anger, which was appropriate for the oc- 
casion. The Stoics, on the other hand, would have found Jesus' behavior in this 
instance questionable. Jesus does not eradicate his emotion, which from the 
Stoic point of view might even make him effeminate. 

Matthew omits the anger and stern warning from the story of the healing 
of the leper (Matt 8:3-4). Nevertheless, Matthew uses the verb du Bouudouat 
in a different context. After Jesus heals two blind men, Jesus warns them 
sternly (Matt 9:30). Jesus' emotion is not explicitly called anger, but the verb 
Zufeuuäouot suggests anger or irritation. Matthew is not against portraying 
Jesus as stern, or potentially even angry. Matthew nevertheless leaves out the 
actual word for anger, thus downplaying Mark's portrayal of Jesus. Luke, on the 
other hand, eliminates all mentions of Jesus' anger. In the pericope of the heal- 
ing of the leper, Luke omits both any reference to Jesus' anger and the stern 
warning (Luke 5:13-14). Luke softens Jesus’ tone of speech, since Jesus merely 
exhorts (mapayyéMw) the leper. David George notes that Mark’s euBotcopar 
has a “much stronger emotional connotation.’®” Luke also omits Jesus’ anger in 
Luke 6:10 and Luke 18:16.68 When he refrains from mentioning anger, Luke thus 
seems to be closest to the Stoic ideal of restraining emotions. 

In Mark 3:1-6, Jesus heals a man with a withered hand in the synagogue. The 
opponents watch Jesus to see if he will cure the man, in order to accuse Jesus. 
He reacts with anger and grief at his opponents’ hard-heartedness (Mark 3:5): 
“He looked around at them with anger (per dpyis); he was grieved 
(cuMvmovpevoc) at their hardness of heart The description intensifies the 
conflict with the opponents. The opponents seek to destroy Jesus (Mark 3:6). 


62 Marcus 2000, 206. Hugh Anderson (1976, 97) maintains that the verb means “roaring at’ 
or ‘snorting’ (like a horse).” 

63 Cf. Mark 14:5; Lam 2:6; Dan 11:30. See also Lindars 1992, 542. 

64 Marcus 2000, 209. 

65 X Anderson 1976, 97; Placher 2010, 42. 

66 Lane 1975, 86. 

67 George 2009, 188-189. 

68 | Cf. Mark 3:5; 10:14. 
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Matthew and Luke omit Jesus’ emotions in this pericope as well (Matt 12:13; 
Luke 6:10). What is interesting is that Luke transfers the anger to the scribes 
and Pharisees: they feel a maddening rage (&voia; Luke 6:21). Luke never- 
theless lessens the threat of violence to Jesus, and the scribes and Pharisees 
only discuss what they might do to Jesus 70 The depiction of the opponents as 
emotional is part of Luke's portrayal of the opponents as unideal. At the same 
time, Luke wants to downplay the opposition that Jesus faces. Jesus' portrayal 
is again closer to the Stoic ideals. 

In Mark 1024, Jesus is said to be indignant (dyavaxtéw) at his disciples when 
they try to prevent people from bringing children to Jesus.” Matthew and Luke 
omit both the notion of indignation at the disciples and the positive emo- 
tional gesture of affection toward the children (Matt 1913-15; Luke 18:15-17). 
Even though welcoming children is important for all of the Synoptic Gospels, 
Matthew and Luke do not see it as worth getting angry over. Mark emphasizes 
the importance of the teaching by portraying Jesus as emotional. Matthew and 
Luke enhance the portrayal of Jesus, at least from the Stoic point of view, by 
presenting him as unemotional. 

This move closer to the Stoic ideals is evident also in the Sermon on the 
Mount, where Jesus teaches that one should not be angry: "But I say to you that 
if you are angry”? with a brother or sister, you will be liable to judgement; and 
if you insult a brother or sister, you will be liable to the council; and if you say, 
"You fool’, you will be liable to the hell of fire" (Matt 5:22). Jesus’ followers are 
not to insult each other. Anger includes relatively harmless abusive language.7? 
Jesus' prohibition of anger and insults shows that they provoke God's judg- 
ment as much as murder. The point of the prohibition is that anger can work 
on several levels of intensity, and Jesus’ instruction covers them all.7* Although 


69 Fitzmyer (1981, 611) notes that “[t]he Greek noun a-noia actually describes a state of un- 
thinking or thoughtlessness and often means no more than ‘folly. But Plato (Timaeus 86b) 
distinguishes two kinds of it: mania (madness, fury’) and amathia (‘ignorance’). The for- 
mer meaning suits the Lucan context better; it expresses the hardness of the hearts of 
Jesus' critics." See also George 2009, 177. 

70 George 2009, 177. 

71 This pericope was studied above in Chapter 4. 

72 Some manuscripts add here the word eixf, “without a cause." This reading is found in 
manuscripts N? D K L W O 0233 f! fI? 33 it sy co. The word is not included in manuscripts 
DI, N* B vg. Metzger has argued that it was more likely to have been added as softening 
the precept than omitted as unnecessary. Metzger 1994, 11. See also Betz 1995, 219; Guelich 
1983, 185; Nolland 2005, 226. 

73 Luz 2007, 235-236. 

74 ` Nolland 2005, 230. 
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Matthew does not change Mark's narrative of Jesus' emotions as much as Luke, 
at least for the disciples Matthew recommends a stricter ideal of refraining 
from anger. The prohibition of anger in the Sermon on the Mount is compat- 
ible with the Stoic teaching."5 

As mentioned above, Luke omits all of the Markan mentions of Jesus’ 
emotions.” Luke's portrayal of Jesus is thus in line with Stoic philosophy." 
David George argues that the removal of emotion from Jesus’ characterization 
is related to Luke's desire to emphasize Jesus’ power and authority. Jesus’ lack of 
emotion makes him authoritative, because he is rational and self-controlled.78 
Luke's portrayal is close to the Stoic ideal and in this way complicit with one 
of the ideals competing for the hegemonic position. Jesus’ lack of strong emo- 
tions is also a part of Luke’s larger agenda of presenting Christianity as compat- 
ible with Greco-Roman values.7? 

Comparison between the Synoptic Gospels shows that Mark does not shy 
away from presenting Jesus as emotional. Matthew and Luke seem to have 
considered this portrayal problematic, and therefore they changed or omitted 
Jesus’ emotions. Luke especially omits all mentions of Jesus’ anger and other 
emotions, thus moving the portrayal of Jesus closer to the Stoic ideals. Mark’s 
portrayal of Jesus as emotional differs clearly from the Stoic ideals. For Mark, 
strong emotions are part of the portrayal of Jesus. If Jesus’ emotions are seen 
as examples of proper anger, this would have made Mark’s Gospel potentially 
acceptable to Peripatetic readers. As mentioned earlier, it is possible that some 
people approved of the display of emotions. Thus, Mark’s Gospel could have 
been closer to the sentiments of the these people. 


The Tears of Jesus in the Gospel of Luke 


Considering Luke's reticence in depicting Jesus as emotional, it is interest- 
ing that Luke is the only Synoptic Gospel to portray Jesus crying. In Luke, 
when Jesus approaches Jerusalem, he weeps over Jerusalem, prophesying its 


75 ` See also Roberts 2010, 3. 

76 Aside from Jesus’ anger and stern rebukes mentioned above, Luke also omits Jesus’ pity 
(Luke 9:11; cf. Mark 6:34), love (Luke 18:22; cf. Mark 10:21), embracing children (Luke 9:48; 
18:17; cf. Mark 9:36; 10:16), and distress and anguish (Luke 22:40; cf. Mark 14:33-34). See 
also George 2009, 1-2, 168-169; Fitzmyer 1981, 95; Stein 1992, 172. 

77 See also George 2009, 3, 243. 

78 George 2009, 211-218, 250. 

79 George 2009, 5. 
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destruction (Luke 19:41-44). Jesus’ tears form a stark contrast to the rejoicing 
of the disciples, who "praise God joyfully with a loud voice for all the deeds of 
power that they had seen" (Luke 19:37). 


As he came near and saw the city, he wept (£xAavcev) over it, saying, 
“If you, even you, had only recognized on this day the things that make 
for peace! But now they are hidden from your eyes. Indeed, the days will 
come upon you, when your enemies will set up ramparts around you and 
surround you, and hem you in on every side. They will crush you to the 
ground, you and your children within you, and they will not leave within 
you one stone upon another; because you did not recognize the time of 
your visitation from God." 


LUKE 19:41—44 


The word that Luke uses for crying is xAatw, which refers to lamenting, crying 
aloud, or “any loud expression of pain or sorrow.”®° It is interesting to com- 
pare Luke's portrayal with Jesus' crying in the Gospel of John, where Jesus cries 
at the grave of Lazarus (John 1:35). John uses the aorist of the verb daxpvw 
(‘to weep, to shed tears’), which can be translated as “Jesus burst into tears.” 
The weeping of Mary and the Jews in verses John 1:31 and 11:33 is depicted by 
the verb xAaiw. It is possible that this distinction is intended to contrast Jesus’ 
quiet shedding of tears with the loud grief of Mary and the Jews.?! The verb 
that Luke uses for crying is stronger than John's, as it includes screaming and 
moaning.®? Jesus is not concerned about himself, that is, his upcoming suf- 
fering and death, but instead laments the fate of the city.5? Joseph Fitzmyer 
argues that the point of the pericope lies in Jesus' pronouncement, not in his 
weeping.?* Nevertheless, it is interesting that Luke, who otherwise is so quiet 
about the emotions of Jesus, suddenly portrays him as emotional. George sug- 
gests that Luke shows Jesus' emotion in order to emphasize the importance of 
the teaching on the coming destruction of Jerusalem.?5 

As mentioned above, lamenting was a feminine activity and to some extent 
approved for women, although several philosophers argued for moderation in 
lamenting for women as well. Weeping and lamenting women can be found in 


8o Liddell & Scott s.v. 

81 X Voorwinde 201, 180. 

82 For the differences between daxptw and xAaíc, see also Schmidt 1967, 471-476. 
83 Fitzmyer 1985, 1256. 

84 Fitzmyer 1985, 1254. 

85 | George 2009, 239-240. 
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Luke's passion narrative. When Jesus is taken to be crucified, the women cry 
(xAaiw) for him (Luke 23:27-31). The women thus form a parallel to Jesus’ cry- 
ing. Jesus suggests that they should not lament his ruin, but their own. Again 
the lamentation is connected with the future destruction of Jerusalem. 

Jesus' lamentation suggests that he is adopting a feminine role. Jesus' cry- 
ing would not be seen as masculine from the point of view of the hegemonic 
masculinities. Nevertheless, from the point of view of early Christian marginal 
masculinity, lamenting can be seen as part of Jesus' prophetic role. It is pos- 
sible to interpret the crying as a prophetic, symbolic action.96 Jesus’ crying 
would thus resemble the crying of Jeremiah in Jeremiah 9:1 and Jeremiah 14:17.87 
Like Jeremiah, Jesus weeps in lamentation for Jerusalem's doom. For prophets, 
breaking with the expected norms may have been more acceptable than for 
other people. Thus, in this instance Jesus' lamenting may not make him less 
masculine, even though it remains problematic from the point of view of the 
Stoic ideal of self-control. 


The Incident at the Temple 


Next I study the incident at the temple where Jesus drives the sellers of the 
sacrificial animals out of the temple (Mark 1115-18; Matt 2112-16; Luke 19:45- 
46). There is no explicit mention of emotions in the Synoptic accounts of 
the incident, but Jesus' behavior can still be seen as emotional. The incident 
at the temple is found in all four of the canonical Gospels. In the Synoptic 
Gospels, the incident is situated at the end of Jesus' ministry. Mark's account 
is the longest and most detailed, whereas Matthew and Luke shorten the peri- 
cope; Luke's account is the shortest.88 In Matthew and Luke, the emphasis falls 
more on the quotations from the Hebrew Bible than on Jesus’ behavior.® Jesus 
quotes Isaiah 56:7, “my house shall be called a house of prayer for all peoples," 
and he lifts the expression "den of robbers" from Jeremiah 7:n. Jesus' rationale 


86 Fitzmyer 1985, 1256; Green 1997, 689. 

87  Jer9a: “O that my head were a spring of water, and my eyes a fountain of tears, so that 
I might weep day and night for the slain of my poor people!” Jer 14:17: “You shall say to 
them this word: Let my eyes run down with tears night and day, and let them not cease, 
for the virgin daughter—my people—is struck down with a crushing blow, with a very 
grievous wound.” 

88  InJohn, the incident at the temple is situated at the beginning of Jesus’ public ministry 
(John 233-22). John's account is longer than those in the Synoptic Gospels. In addition, 
John includes the detail of the whip of cords, which is not found in the Synoptic Gospels. 
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for his action also gets more attention in Matthew and Luke, with the quota- 
tions functioning as an explanation of why Jesus had to act this way. Jesus' ac- 
tion is justified since it shows his loyalty to God. 

None of the Synoptic Gospel accounts explicitly mention Jesus being angry 
or having any emotion, unlike John, where the disciples note Jesus’ zeal, &$jAoc 
(John 227). The only explicit mention of emotions in the Synoptic Gospels is in 
the Gospel of Matthew, where the chief priests are angry at the noisy children 
and blame Jesus for not silencing them (Matt 2135). Their anger, unlike Jesus’ 
possible emotion, is clearly wrong. This means that for Matthew, being emo- 
tional is not necessarily wrong, as long as the object of or the reason for the 
emotion is acceptable. Even though no specific emotion is mentioned, several 
commentators nevertheless see Jesus' behavior as angry or violent. The inci- 
dent has been dubbed Jesus’ “temple tantrum."9? Erin Roberts, on the contrary, 
argues that since Jesus is not explicitly called emotional, the episode should 
not be seen as an expression of anger?! 

However, several aspects in the Markan and Matthean narratives can be 
interpreted as expressions of violence. Since the ancient Greco-Roman writ- 
ers saw anger as manifested through action, the actions of Jesus would prob- 
ably have been interpreted by readers as a sign of emotion. Jesus' emotions are 
shown through his actions. In Mark and Matthew, Jesus drives out sellers and 
buyers, and he overturns the money-changers' tables and the seats of the dove- 
sellers. In Mark, Jesus also prohibits carrying vessels through the temple area. 
Luke leaves out most of these details and mentions only the driving out of the 
sellers. Thus, Luke's Gospel again shows Jesus as less emotional. The following 
table shows the differences and similarities in the details of the incident:?? 


Mark Matthew Luke 
Sellers driven out D D D 
Buyers driven out + + - 
Money-changers' tables overturned D D - 
Seats of dove-sellers overturned * D - 
Prohibition on carrying vessels D - - 


90 Stowers 2010, 70. 
91 Roberts 2010, 20-23. 
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In Mark, Jesus had visited the temple already the previous day: "Then he en- 
tered Jerusalem and went into the temple; and when he had looked around 
at everything, as it was already late, he went out to Bethany with the twelve" 
(Mark nai) Jesus’ act is not spontaneous, but premeditated.?? Matthew 
and Luke change this detail by placing the act on the day that Jesus enters 
Jerusalem, but their reason for the change is most likely just to shorten the ac- 
count, not because they want to portray Jesus as more unrestrained than how 
he is in Mark. 

Richard Horsley notes that in Mark, Jesus' action is a "forcible prophetic 
demonstration of God's condemnation."?^ All of the Synoptic Gospel narra- 
tives frame Jesus’ action as an exorcism: Jesus “drives out" (x8&Aw) the sellers 
and buyers. The use of this expression highlights Jesus' authority and power. 
Jesus exercises his control over others. This might make Jesus masculine from 
the point of view of the self-assertive ideal of masculinity, but it is unlikely that 
this act would make Jesus appear self-controlled. In Mark, Jesus “began to drive 
out" (ýpčato ¿xßáMew) the sellers and buyers. Possibly this means that Jesus 
just began and did not finish the act. However, Mark often uses the verb “begin” 
in an auxiliary senge HP Matthew further eliminates the possibility of this inter- 
pretation by removing the verb “began” and adding “all” before the sellers and 
buyers. In this way, Matthew has sharpened Jesus' action. Matthew's intention 
is not necessarily to make Jesus more violent, but rather to emphasize how 
Jesus' act is successful, eliminating the possibility that Jesus failed. Matthew 
also follows the incident with Jesus healing people, again highlighting that 
Jesus is successful in his mission (Matt 21:14). The aftermath of the incident, 
the healing of the blind and the lame, the celebrating children, and the op- 
position of the chief priests and scribes seem more important for Matthew 
than Jesus’ act itself (Matt 2114-16). In Mark, Jesus leaves the temple immedi- 
ately after the incident (Mark 1119). However, it is noteworthy that Matthew 
does not play down Jesus' actions. The only detail that he omits from Mark 
is the prohibition of carrying vessels. Matthew also sharpens Jesus' speech. 
Matthew turns Mark's question (Mark 11:17) into an accusatory declaration 
(Matt 2113). Whereas in Mark, Jesus asks "Is it not written, 'My house shall be 
called a house of prayer for all the nations'? But you have made it a den of rob- 
bers,” in Matthew Jesus says "It is written, ‘My house shall be called a house of 
prayer’; but you are making it a den of robbers.” This accusatory tone makes the 
conflict in the scene more pronounced. 


93 See also Merenlahti 2002, 74. 
94 Horsley 2005, 73. See also Carter 2006, 69. 
95 Cf. Mark 6:7; 10:28. 
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Jesus overturns the tables of the money-changers in Mark and Matthew. 
Marc Huys explains this seemingly superfluous gesture by noting the sym- 
bolic and ritual dimensions of overturning a table in ancient Greco-Roman 
texts.?6 In several texts, the social and rational world of men is overturned by 
an irrational creature, whether it is an animal, irrational woman, or a fool.97 
Overturning a table symbolizes the contrast between “the irrational world of 
passions" and "the world of rational control and established order."9? In mytho- 
logical stories, the act is a demonstration of "indignation or cosmic fury" in 
order to reject or condemn perverted practices.9? Huys argues that Jesus’ vio- 
lent action “can only be explained as a manifestation of an anger or indigna- 
tion of divine origin."00 

In sum, in the ancient Greco-Roman writings turning over a table is an ir- 
rational act or an expression of indignation or fury. Based on these examples, 
ancient readers would probably have interpreted Jesus' action as a sign of 
some emotion, or at least they would have perceived Jesus as not exhibiting 
self-control. Turning over a table is a forcible action. The other actions in Mark 
and Matthew are similarly forcible, and they could potentially be interpreted 
as displays of emotion or a lack of self-control. There is no need to explicate 
the emotion that Jesus is showing. The point is that ancient readers would have 
understood Jesus to be emotional, based on his behavior. Seneca, for example, 
provides an interesting parallel for Jesus overturning the tables in his descrip- 
tion of angry behavior: "What is to be gained by overturning the table, by hurl- 
ing cups upon the floor, by dashing oneself against pillars, tearing the hair, and 
smiting the thigh and the breast?"!?! Seneca thus sees turning over tables as a 
sign of anger. Anger was not merely a feeling but manifested through behavior. 
Violence did not necessarily equal anger, but forceful or violent acts could be 
interpreted as a sign of anger. It is clear that Seneca would not consider Jesus' 
behavior to be masculine. Nevertheless, as we have seen, there were different 
ideals for masculine behavior. Plutarch mentions people who maintained that 
angry behavior was masculine. They might have considered Jesus' behavior 
to be masculine. In any case, Mark's and Matthew's accounts of the temple 
incident are not in accordance with the Stoic ideal behavior for men. 


96 ` Huys2010, 139. 

97 Huys (2010, 146-147) refers to Lucian, Gall. 12; Pseudo-Lucian, Lucius or The Ass 40.6; 
Demosthenes, On the Embassy 19.198; Lucian, Dial. meretr. 15.1. 

98 Huys 2010, 147. 

99 Huys 2010, 151-152. E.g., Aeschylus, Agamemnon 1601; Pausanias, Descr. 8.2.4—6. 

100 Huys 2010, 151-154, quotation from p. 153. 
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Luke's account of the temple episode is much more abbreviated. Luke omits 
details of violence. These changes indicate that Luke at least seems to have 
seen Jesus' behavior as problematic. Howard Marshall suspects that Luke 
may have "played down the details of the action in order to avoid any suspi- 
cion that Jesus was a man of violence."?? Driving out the sellers is the only 
detail that Luke keeps from Mark's depiction of the incident at the temple. 
Luke softens the portrayal of Jesus, but the act is still a sign of Jesus' author- 
ity. The main focus of the incident becomes Jesus' subsequent teaching in the 
temple. Luke also uses a participial construction when telling that Jesus “began 
to drive out those who were selling things there by saying (Aéywv) to them" 
(Luke 19:45-46). James Dawsey notes that “[i]n Luke, Jesus drives out the sell- 
ers by proclaiming,”!°? This change also plays down the violent elements of 
Mark's narrative. Luke thus moves the Markan narrative closer to the Stoic ide- 
als of self-control and unemotional behavior. 

In sum, Mark provides the longest account with several details that can be 
interpreted as emotional or lacking in self-control. As seen above, Jesus is por- 
trayed as emotional and even angry earlier in Mark's Gospel, which makes it 
more plausible that Jesus is portrayed as emotional in this pericope as well. 
Matthew shortens the account slightly and moves the emphasis to Jesus' 
teaching after the incident, but he does not play down the violent elements 
of the act. Matthew omits emotions elsewhere in the Gospel, so Jesus' behav- 
ior may be interpreted here as a forcible action but not necessarily emotional. 
Nevertheless, the contrast between Jesus' earlier behavior and the incident at 
the temple is greater in Matthew's Gospel, which highlights the importance 
of the episode. Luke, on the other hand, clearly plays down the violent ele- 
ments of Mark's account of the act. Luke omits mentions of Jesus' emotions 
elsewhere in the Gospel as well. Here again Luke moves Jesus closer to the 
Stoic ideal. 

As we have seen, several ancient writers, including Plutarch and Seneca, 
voiced their opinion that anger was not masculine.!9^ Nevertheless, Plutarch 
does acknowledge that there were “some” who supported the idea that anger 
is masculine. Conway maintains that these different ideals show that the an- 
cient ideal of hegemonic masculinity was internally contradictory. She then 
uses this conclusion to explain that Jesus' anger could have been seen as mas- 
culine from the point of view of the hegemonic masculinity.!95 For Conway, the 
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different attitudes to aggression, which were in tension with each other, were 
all part of the hegemonic masculinity. One can ask, however, if the hegemonic 
masculinity was so variegated and contradictory, can it really be called one 
ideal? It would seem more likely that the contradictions were different ideals 
of masculinity competing for the hegemonic position, as I argued in Chapter 1. 
Moreover, neither Plutarch nor any other writer seems to agree that these men 
were masculine. If the opinion that anger was masculine was held by non-elite 
people, their ideal would not have been considered part of the hegemonic 
masculinities. In other words, I do not find Conway's argument persuasive. At 
least from the point of view of the Stoic philosophical ideal that was compet- 
ing for the hegemonic position, Jesus' actions were not masculine. 

Since control over emotions was an important ideal for masculinity, the 
philosophers argued that gods did not get angry. Cicero, for example, claims 
that “God is never angry."96 This lack of emotions was one sign of the gods’ 
highest position in the gender hierarchy. Against this background, the biblical 
portrait of God as angry and jealous was problematic for ancient Jewish writ- 
ers. For example, Josephus omits the Golden Calf incident in his retelling of 
the Bible, probably because the anger and violence of God would have been 
embarrassing.!?7 Philo argues that God did not have passions. He explains that 
God is portrayed as angry in the Torah because that is “the only way in which 
the fool can be admonished."!0$ The texts were interpreted as expressing God's 
just indignation. 

The Sentences of Pseudo-Phocylides, on the other hand, suggests that anger 
should not be eradicated but tempered, since even God has justifiable anger.!09 
Early Christian theologians like Basil and Lactantius also defended the anger 
of God as justified, since it was directed against evil and sin.!? Conway ar- 
gues that Jesus’ demonstration of anger in the temple would likely have been 
viewed in a similar way. Jesus manifests “the appropriately righteous anger of a 
virtuous man"!!! However, the early Christian theologians who defended God's 
anger were apologists. The reason why they defended God's anger was because 
they needed to reconcile the biblical portrait of God with the ideals of the 
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ancient Greco-Roman world. It is not certain that their arguments would have 
been widely accepted by non-Christians. 

It is evident that the Synoptic Gospels sought to portray Jesus' behavior as 
righteous and ideal. If Jesus was emotional, his emotion must have been justi- 
fied. Jesus' emotional behavior in the Gospels of Mark and Matthew can thus 
be seen as part of his prophetic mission, as a symbolic act of God's righteous 
anger.!? In the Hebrew Bible and in Greco-Roman myths, gods were portrayed 
as emotional and angry. It is possible that anger was only considered unsuit- 
able for gods in the elite philosophical writings. In any case, the Stoic phi- 
losophers would not have accepted the interpretation that Jesus' emotional 
behavior in the Gospels of Mark and Matthew was justified. Thus, Jesus' be- 
havior would not have been considered masculine from the point of view of 
the self-controlled ideal of masculinity. Luke tones down the emotional ele- 
ments of Mark's narrative. His changes bring it more in line with the Stoic ide- 
als, thereby making it easier for Stoic readers to accept his portrayal of Jesus. 
Again Luke seems to be the closest to the hegemonic ideal of self-control and 
the Stoic theory of emotions. 


The Emotions of the Other Characters 


I end this chapter by briefly studying the emotions of the other characters in 
the Synoptic Gospels. Is the depiction of the emotions of the other characters 
different from the portrayal of Jesus’ emotions? In all of the Synoptic Gospels, 
the other characters, both the disciples and the opponents, are occasionally 
depicted as emotional. This is true for Luke’s Gospel as well. George notes that 
Luke does not eliminate every mention of emotion from the Gospel, only the 
emotions exhibited by Jesus.!!? In several cases, Luke merely retains Mark's 
depiction of the emotions that the other characters exhibit.!^ There are also 
cases where Luke transfers the emotion from Jesus to other people.!5 The fact 
that Luke mentions emotions in connection with the other characters makes 


112 Theissen (2002, 235) notes that “[i]n carrying out their symbolic actions, Israel's prophets 
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it even more remarkable that he removes all mentions of Jesus' emotions. The 
depiction of the other characters as emotional highlights the Stoic impassivity 
of Jesus. 

As mentioned in Chapter 4, the disciples often manifest negative charac- 
teristics in the Synoptic Gospels. This is especially the case with Mark, and to 
some extent with Matthew as well. The disciples' emotional reactions form a 
contrast to Jesus' decisive attitude to his death (Mark 14:19; Matt 17:23). Jesus' 
miracles cause fear in the disciples (Mark 4:41; Matt 14:26). In both Mark and 
Matthew, the other disciples react with anger, when they hear that John and 
James have requested seats of honor from Jesus (Mark 10:41; Matt 20:24). They 
are not angry because they reject ambition. Rather, they are angry because they 
share the same concern for status as John and James. The disciples are angry at 
John and James for trying to steal the honorable places for themselves." Since 
Jesus condemns it, the anger of the disciples is clearly not justified anger. The 
emotions of the disciples show that they are on a lower level of the gender 
hierarchy than Jesus. Luke's depiction of the disciples is more positive in this 
regard as well, as is his portrayal of the disciples in general. 

The opponents of Jesus are portrayed as angry on several occasions. In 
Luke, the opponents are filled with fury (Luke 621) and indignant at Jesus for 
healing the bent woman (Luke 13:14). The chief priests become angry at the 
children in the temple (Matt 21:5). King Herod is excessively angry when he 
finds out that he was tricked by the magi (Matt 236). The people of Nazareth 
become furious at Jesus' teaching (Luke 4:28). The Jewish leaders are envious 
(@8dvoc) of Jesus (Mark 15:10; Matt 27:18), another negative emotion mentioned 
by the Stoics. The negative emotions that the opponents have toward Jesus are 
a sign of their lack of self-control. George notes that Jesus is the true authority 
figure, while Jesus' opponents do not have the "emotional disposition neces- 
sary for true leadership,’ as is evident in their emotional reactions.!7 Their lack 
of authority and self-control also translates into a lack of masculinity. 

The anger and other negative emotions of the opponents and the disciples 
are clearly not righteous or justified. This means that in Mark and Matthew, 
anger is not a negative emotion as such. What is important is the object of the 
anger. The opponents are angry at the wrong target, Jesus. This is why their 
anger is inappropriate. Jesus' anger, on the other hand, is directed at the right 
target from the point of view of Mark and Matthew. Their ideal thus seems 
closer to Aristotle's idea of proper anger than the Stoic idea of restraining emo- 
tions. For Luke, on the other hand, since he does not depict Jesus as angry or 
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emotional, the fact that the opponents are angry also highlights their lack of 
masculine self-restraint. 


Conclusions 


In sum, Mark is the Synoptic Gospel that portrays Jesus as emotional the most 
often. Luke, on the other hand, is clearly closest to the Stoic ideal of self-control 
and control over emotions. He omits all of Mark's mentions of Jesus' emotions. 
Matthew also tones down Mark’s portrayal of Jesus’ emotions, but does not sys- 
tematically omit every reference. In Mark, and to a certain extent in Matthew, 
the ideal masculinity includes righteous anger. Their idea comes closer to 
Aristotle’s view of proper anger. Luke's portrayal of self-controlled Jesus is 
closer to Stoic standards, which might make the description more attractive to 
elite readers. This is in accordance with the apologetic intent of Luke’s Gospel 
perceived elsewhere in Luke's narrative. Luke is again complicit with the self- 
controlled ideal of masculinity that was competing for the hegemonic position 
in the ancient Greco-Roman world. 

From the point of view of the Synoptic Gospels, whatever emotions Jesus 
has, they are justified. Jesus’ tears in Luke and his emotional behavior in the 
temple can be seen in light of his prophetic mission. Exceptional behavior 
might be more acceptable to a prophet than to other people. Jesus’ emotions 
would have caught the attention of the readers and emphasized the impor- 
tance of the events he was predicting. The intended audience was supposed 
to regard Jesus’ emotions, such as those shown in the incident at the temple, 
as examples of righteous anger. Whether the real audience agreed depends 
on which of the competing ideals existing in the ancient Greco-Roman world 
they held. Mark’s and Matthew’s accounts could have been approved by 
Peripatetics, since Aristotle argued that a good man is angry at the right time 
for the right object. Stoics, however, would likely have not approved of Jesus’ 
emotions. From the point of view of the Stoic ideal masculinity, Jesus’ inability 
to control his emotions would not have been seen as masculine. 


CHAPTER 7 


Jesus and Suffering 


Introduction 


What death is more shameful than to be crucified? What death worse 
than this condemnation is conceivable? Even now he remains a reproach 
among all who have not yet received faith in him.! 

But if he was really so great he ought, in order to display his divinity, to 
have disappeared suddenly from the cross.? 


As can be seen from the first quotation above, Jesus' crucifixion and death 
posed a problem for the early Christian writers. For Celsus, on the other hand, 
it was a reason to have contempt for Christians. Jesus' death was also problem- 
atic for his masculinity, since the crucifixion and his manner of dying were 
potentially shameful. In all three of the Synoptic Gospels, the trial and cruci- 
fixion are "the ultimate public settings for the shaming of Jesus"? Throughout 
the passion narratives, Jesus is the object of humiliating practices. Jesus is 
arrested, bound, scourged, and crucified. As Celsus' example shows, for out- 
siders presenting a crucified man as the ideal was nonsense or crazy.* In this 
chapter, I study Jesus' passion predictions and the passion narratives, from the 
Gethsemane account to the crucifixion and the death of Jesus. The Gospels 
of Mark and Matthew present Jesus as abandoned by his followers and dying 
alone, whereas Luke's passion narrative is less negative in its presentation of 
Jesus. In Mark and Matthew, mocking and failure dominate the passion nar- 
rative, while forgiveness and clemency are central in Luke's account.” I begin 
by briefly studying what the ancient Greco-Roman philosophers wrote about 
death and suffering. This discussion was closely connected with the ideals of 
masculinity. 
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Especially for the Stoic philosophers, enduring pain and death were impor- 
tant signs of masculinity. Cicero argues: “man’s peculiar virtue is fortitude, of 
which there are two main functions, namely scorn of death and scorn of pain. 
These then we must exercise if we wish to prove possessors of virtue, or rather, 
since the word for ‘virtue’ (virtus) is borrowed from the word for ‘man’ (vir), if 
we wish to be men."6 

The proper attitude to death and the right way of dying were commonly dis- 
cussed in ancient Greco-Roman philosophical treatises.’ Philosophers main- 
tained that wise men were not afraid of death.8 A noble, fearless death was 
a way of showing masculinity. Its most important characteristic was manli- 
ness (dv8pe(o), but a noble death was not limited to men. As mentioned in 
Chapter 2, women could also display &vdépein and become masculine. For 
women, however, a noble death was a sign of their exceptional character? 
The deaths of Socrates and Seneca were commonly invoked as examples of 
the noble death.!? Other examples included Zeno and Anaxarchus, who died 
while resisting tyrants." The tradition of the noble death can also be found in 
the Jewish martyrdom stories, especially in 2 and 4 Maccabees.? 

The ideal of a noble death was related to the idea of how a man was sup- 
posed to behave when in pain or being tortured. Complaining about pain was 
considered feminine. Cicero argues that courage ( fortitudo) forbids *a man 
to show womanish weakness in pain."? The ideal was to endure hardships 


6 Cicero, Tusc. 2.43: "viri autem propria maxime est fortitudo, cuius munera duo sunt maxima 
mortis dolorisque contemptio. Utendum est igitur his, si virtutis compotes vel potius si viri 
volumus esse, quoniam a viris virtus nomen est mutuata.’ Transl. J. E. King. See also Cicero, 
Tusc. 2.50—51; Seneca, Ep. 2444. 

7 On the tradition of the noble death in the ancient Greco-Roman world, see Droge & Tabor 
1992; Seeley 1990; Henten & Avemarie 2002. 

8 See, e.g., Plato, Phaed. 67e; Cicero, Tusc. 2.2; Epicurus to Menoeceus; Epictetus, Diatr. 
14.23-25; Ammianus Marcellinus 14.9.6. 

9 See, e.g., Josephus, Ant. 15.235-236, where Mariamme's noble lineage can be seen in her 
calm death. See also Conway 2008, 71-72. 

10 Plato, Phaed. 117d—-e; Cicero, Tusc. 1102; Seneca, Ep. 24.4-8; Plutarch, On Tranquility of 
Mind 475E; Epictetus, Diatr. 1.29.18; 2.2.15; 3.23.21; Ench. 53.4; Tacitus, Ann. 1.53; 15.60—64. 

11 See, eg. Diogenes Laertius 9.27; 9.59; Plutarch, Reply to Colotes 126D; Philo, Worse 176; 
Good Person 106—109. See also Sterling 2001, 385-389. 

12  Eg,2Macc6-7;4Macc 5-7. See also Sterling 2001, 391-392. 

13 Cicero, Fin. 2.94: "effeminari virum vetant in dolore.” Transl. H. Rackham. 
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without complaining or giving in." This showed masculine steadfastness and 
the self-control of a man. Torture is a common part of the accounts of philoso- 
phers and martyrs dying at the hands of tyrants. Tortured heroes do not cry 
out in pain. This can be seen, for instance, in 4 Maccabees, where Eleazar and 
the seven boys condemn the tyrant Antiochus and pray to God while they are 
being tortured.!5 However, as was noted already in Chapter 2, there also existed 
a competing, self-assertive ideal that a man should revenge wrongs that hap- 
pen to him. For example, in Plato's Gorgias Callicles argues that “endurance 
of wrong done is not a man's part at all, but a poor slave's"6 Brent Shaw notes 
that the equation of nobility and passive endurance was seen as womanish 
by the dominant culture." In ancient Greco-Roman writings, evidence can be 
found for both self-controlled and self-assertive ideals of masculinity concern- 
ing how a man was to behave regarding suffering and death. Compared with 
these ancient Greco-Roman ideals, how do the Synoptic Gospels present Jesus’ 
suffering and death? 


Jesus’ Teaching on Suffering 


In the Synoptic Gospels, Jesus predicts his suffering and death on three 
occasions.!® The contents of the predictions are similar. Jesus will suffer and 
die, but also be resurrected on the third day. None of the passion predictions 
tell how Jesus is going to behave in the course of his abuse and death. The 
predictions list what is going to happen to him: physical and verbal abuse and 
death. It is thus difficult to ascertain whether Jesus’ behavior is going to be 
masculine or not, but it seems that Jesus will endure abuse and death, not fight 


14 See, e.g., Seneca, Ep. 7815-19. This ideal can be found in the Jewish writings as well. In 
Mart. Isa. 5.14 it is said: “while Isaiah was being sawed in half, he did not cry out, or weep, 
but his mouth spoke with the Holy Spirit until he was sawed in two.’ Transl. M. A. Knibb. 

15 4 Macc 536-38; 617-29; 9:15-12:19. For the manner in which martyrs were supposed to 
face death, see also 2 Macc 6-7; Acts 6:8—7:60; Mart. Pol. 5. 

16 Plato, Gorg. 483a-b. Transl. W. R. M. Lamb. Hobbs 2000, 138-140. The philosophical tradi- 
tion of endurance and noble death is made fun of in the ancient novels. In Chariton's 
Chaereas and Callirhoe 4.3, self-control is out of place when an innocent man remains 
silent during crucifixion. In Achilles Tatius' Leucippe and Clitophon 5.23, the main char- 
acter Clitophon gets tired of “philosophizing” (suffering in silence) when being beaten. 
This is a satirical presentation of the philosophical ideal of stoically bearing a beating. 

17  Shaw1996, 279. 

18 Mark 8:31; 9:31; 10:33-34; Matt 16:21; 17:22-23; 2038-19; Luke 9:22, 44; 18:31-33. Matthew 
adds another short passion prediction in Matthew 26:1-2. 
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against it. In Mark, the teaching is always followed by the disciples not under- 
standing Jesus, which gives Jesus the occasion to offer further teaching on the 
nature of discipleship. This structure is less evident in Matthew and Luke. Only 
the first passion prediction is followed by Jesus teaching on how the disciples 
should view suffering.!? This is why I focus here on the first passion prediction 
and the subsequent teaching on suffering. The disciples are called to endure 
suffering as an inevitable part of discipleship. 

In all three Synoptic Gospels, the first passion prediction follows Peter's 
confession of Jesus as the Messiah. As mentioned in Chapter 4, Peter's concep- 
tion of messiahship seems to be flawed. The Messiah confession is followed by 
a teaching that is a redefinition of messiahship: Jesus is the Messiah, but not 
the kind of Messiah the disciples expect. The three passion predictions aim 
to counter the disciples' view of the Messiah as a strong and powerful mili- 
tary leader, that is, their self-assertive ideal of masculinity. Instead, Jesus pres- 
ents the figure of the suffering Messiah. In all of the Synoptic Gospels, Jesus' 
death is a divinely decreed necessity. He must (Set) die (Mark 8:31; Matt 16:21; 
Luke 9:22). Later, the Gospel accounts show Jesus following his own teaching 
when he does not try to escape from death. Jesus’ acceptance of his suffering 
and death makes him an exemplary figure. The disciples’ behavior after the 
passion predictions contrasts them with Jesus’ decisive attitude regarding his 
death. For example, after the first passion prediction, Peter rebukes Jesus in 
Mark and Matthew. Matthew adds that the disciples were sad after the second 
prediction (Matt 17:23). Although Jesus’ assertion of his suffering is incompat- 
ible with the self-assertive ideal of masculinity, his teaching is in line with the 
self-controlled ideal of the noble, masculine death. 

This redefinition of messiahship is followed by a redefinition of disciple- 
ship. Jesus’ followers should accept the necessity of suffering: “If any want to 
become my followers, let them deny themselves and take up their cross and 
follow me” (Mark 8:34; Matt 16:24; Luke 9:23). The followers of Jesus should 
deny their own interests and concern for their well-being. Remaining loyal to 
Jesus should surpass all other concerns. The outcome of taking up their cross 
may mean the loss of their lives.2° 

Jesus teaches the acceptance and endurance of suffering. Jesus’ passion pre- 
dictions are thus compatible with the rhetoric of the noble death tradition. 


19 The misunderstandings after the second and third predictions (that is, the question of 
who is the greatest and the request of John and James) were studied earlier in Chapter 4. 
20 Itis possible that Mark and Matthew literally mean cross-bearing and martyrdom. Luke, 
on the other hand, softens the expression. In Luke, “taking up the cross” is transformed 
from literal martyrdom into a metaphor by the addition of the word “daily” (xa nuepav). 
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This would make his death masculine from the point of view of the self- 
controlled ideal of masculinity. However, in Mark, Jesus notes another possi- 
bility: someone might consider his death shameful (Mark 8:38): "Those who 
are ashamed of me and of my words in this adulterous and sinful generation, 
of them the son of man will also be ashamed when he comes in the glory of 
his Father with the holy angels.’ Accordingly, it is not self-evident that Jesus’ 
death would be regarded as a noble, masculine death. Death by crucifixion was 
normally considered shameful. Jesus combats this view by maintaining that it 
is in fact those who are ashamed of his death that will later be shamed them- 
selves. They are also part of the adulterous and sinful generation. As seen ear- 
lier, adultery was regarded as effeminate in the ancient Greco-Roman world.?! 
Thus, whoever is ashamed of Jesus is not masculine in the right way. Those 
who are masculine in the right way should expect a negative judgment from 
the surrounding culture. Mark thus offers a redefinition of what is masculine 
and recommends a voluntarily marginal position for the disciples. Matthew 
and Luke tone down the teaching, but this has less to do with their depiction 
of the disciples’ masculinity than a wish to enhance the portrayal of Jesus and 
preserve his masculinity. This is especially the case with Matthew, who omits 
any mention of the shamefulness of Jesus’ death. 

Jesus also instructs his disciples on how the disciples should behave when 
they face persecution and potential martyrdom (Matt 5:11-12; 10:16—42; 24:9; 
Mark 13:913; Luke 2112-19). The disciples are going to be handed over to coun- 
cils, flogged in synagogues, and dragged before governors and kings. All three 
Synoptic Gospels mention that those who endure (oropévo) this will be saved 
(Matt 10:22; 24:13; Mark 13:13; Luke 21:19). The disciples should not resist suffer- 
ing, but endure it with patience. The Synoptic Gospels are thus closer to the 
Stoic philosophical ideal of endurance than the self-assertive ideal that a man 
should revenge the wrongs he suffers. 


Jesus in Gethsemane 
Let us examine next the passion narratives, starting with the Gethsemane ac- 
counts. How does Jesus' behavior in the passion narratives relate to the com- 


peting hegemonic ideals of masculine behavior? I study the Gethsemane 
accounts of each Synoptic Gospel separately. 


21 See above Chapter 3. See also Conway 2008, 97. 
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Mark 14:32-42 

Jesus has prophesied his death previously in Mark's Gospel, but in Gethsemane 
Jesus’ resolve seems to crumble? The emotions that Jesus expresses in 
Gethsemane are not in accordance with either the self-assertive or the self- 
controlled ideals of masculine behavior. Mark uses strong and emotional 
language to describe Jesus (Mark 14:33). The narrator portrays Jesus as "being 
distressed and agitated” (éx8apBeiodat xoi &dSynuoveiv) and Jesus himself tells his 
disciples he is “deeply grieved” (meptAumoc). ’ExbauBetcbat, "to be overwhelmed,” 
describes great emotional turmoil. This is the only time in the Gospel that this 
verb is used to describe Jesus. It is used elsewhere to portray the amazement 
of the crowds and the disciples when they witness Jesus’ miracles or teaching 
(Mark 1:27; 9:15; 10:24). Here the meaning of the verb is closer to distress or 
anguish.?3 Adypoveiv, “be in anxiety, be distressed, troubled,” also refers to great 
anguish.?^ The two verbs express very strong emotions. 

Jesus' posture also highlights his emotional state. He falls on the ground 
(Mark 14:35). The past tenses of falling (énttev), saying (£Aeyev), and praying 
(mpoonbyeto) can mean either repeated action or duration.?5 In either case, the 
verbs highlight the magnitude of Jesus' distress. These excessive emotions also 
feminize Jesus.?6 Jesus’ emotion and his behavior are in contrast with his pre- 
vious demeanor in the passion predictions. As we have seen, Jesus' emotional 
behavior is also in contrast with the calm manner in which martyrs were ex- 
pected to face death. 

Mark notes that Jesus "began to" be distressed (Mark 14:33). From the Stoic 
perspective, it is possible that Jesus only began to feel pre-emotion, the ini- 
tial involuntary reaction, but did not allow it to develop into full emotion.?’ 
However, Mark often uses the construction “began to" in an auxiliary sense.?? 
Moreover, Jesus' own words make clear that he actually feels deeply grieved 
(Mark14:34). Therefore, one can conclude that Mark portrays Jesus as emotion- 
al, not just experiencing a pre-emotion. The presentation of Jesus as emotional 


22 Marcus 2009, 982; Placher 2010, 206; Thurman 2003, 150. 

23 ` Blaising 1979, 335; Evans 2001, 409; Holleran 1973, 12; Marcus 2009, 983; Myers 2008, 366. 

24 ` Blaising 1979, 336; Myers 2008, 366; Voorwinde 201, 48. 

25 Holleran argues that the expression should be taken as meaning repeated action and not 
duration. Holleran 1973, 19, 22. 

26 See also Thurman 2007, 200. 

27 This is how the early Christian theologians Origen and Jerome understood Matthew's 
text. They argue that Jesus only began to be overwhelmed, but did not arrive at that state. 
Origen, Comm. Matt. 90; Jerome, Comm. Matt. 4.26.37. See also Layton 2000, 268—269; 
Stowers 2010, 72—73. 

28 Mark 6:7; 10:28; 11:15. 
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elsewhere in the Gospel supports this interpretation as well 79 Mark's Jesus 
does not demonstrate the Stoic ideal of &né@e10 or self-control of emotions. 

Jesus’ prayer is described first in indirect, then in direct discourse (Mark 
14:35-36). In indirect discourse, Mark tells that Jesus prayed for the hour to 
pass “if it were possible" (et Suvatév żotw). In direct discourse, however, the 
condition is changed into a statement: "Abba, Father, for you all things are pos- 
sible; remove this cup from me" (návta Guard cot: xapéveyxe TÒ TOTHPLOV TOÔTO 
an’ &go0). Mark comments that the next time Jesus prays “saying the same 
words" (tov avtov Adyov cinwyv; Mark 14:39). Jesus seems to have a great difficulty 
in accepting his fate. In the end, however, Jesus resigns to God's will. 

Robert Gundry argues that Mark's intention is to "counter the scandal of 
the Cross" by presenting Jesus as strong.?? In contrast to the disciples, who 
keep falling asleep and do not stay awake to pray, Jesus does appear strong. His 
prayer exhibits his piety. However, Mark could have emphasized the strength 
of Jesus in some other way than portraying Jesus praying in agony for the cup 
to pass. For example, he could have employed the noble death tradition, which 
would have portrayed Jesus as more obviously strong and masculine. Mark 
could have portrayed Jesus as readily accepting suffering. Although suffering 
may be a divine necessity and endurance may be the ideal, Mark also high- 
lights that endurance and the acceptance of suffering are not easy. 

Jesus does not embrace his death calmly like Socrates or the Maccabean 
martyrs. For example, the Maccabean martyrs ask their torturers "Why do you 
delay?" in response to the suggestion that the torture would stop if the martyrs 
ate defiling foods (4 Macc 9:1). Jesus does not deliver a noble martyr's speech; 
instead, he decidedly does not want to die. Accordingly, Mark's presentation 
was seen as problematic by non-Christians as well as later Gospel writers and 
early Christian theologians. For Celsus, the mourning and lamentation of Jesus 
were proof that he was not divine.?! The early Christian writers tried to salvage 
the Gospel accounts by claiming that Jesus was in fact in control of his emo- 
tions. Jerome and Hilary of Poitiers argue that Jesus did not feel sorrow for 
himself, but for his disciples or because of the rejection of the Jewish people.?? 
As we will see, the scene was also problematic for Mark's first known readers, 
Matthew and Luke. Luke omits the Markan references to Jesus' emotions and 


29 Cf. Chapter 6. 

30 Gundry 1993, 856. 

31 Origen, Cels. 2.24. See also Theodore of Mopsuestia, in Ev. Lucae comm. Fragmenta, 
PG 66.724; quoted in Luz 2005, 394. 

32  SeeJerome, Comm. Matt. 4.26.37 and Hilary of Poitiers, on Matthew 31.4, in Simonetti (ed.) 
2002, 254—255. 
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depicts him as pious and in control of events. Matthew also alters the account, 
but his changes are more subtle. 


Matthew 26:36-46 

Compared with Mark's Gospel, Matthew has very few references to Jesus' 
emotions before the Gethsemane scene. The fact that few emotions are men- 
tioned before this pericope makes the emotions in this pericope stand out in 
sharp relief. In comparison to Mark, Matthew still tones down the portrayal of 
Jesus' agony. According to Matthew, Jesus "began to be grieved and agitated" 
(HpEato AumetaOot xoi &8vjuovetv). He changes Mark's Geo Beioefot, “to be over- 
whelmed,” to AvreicOot, "to grieve.” This makes the Markan phrase slightly 
milder. Matthew's Jesus is grieved in comparison to Marke anguish and ter- 
ror. While AvreicOot is commonly used to express sorrow, this is the first occa- 
sion in Matthew where it is used to describe Jesus.?^ In Matthew 26:39, Jesus 
falls “on his face" (mecev ¿nì npócwrov adtob), while in Mark Jesus falls “on the 
ground" (ënıntev ¿nì ts ys). Both expressions paint a picture of desperation 
and anguish. Matthew partly tones down Mark’s description of Jesus emotions, 
but he does not do this systematically. In the end, Matthew does not seem to 
see Mark's account as very problematic. 

A more substantial alteration is found in Matthew's depiction of the prayers 
of Jesus. Matthew changes Mark's prayer from a statement into a condition: "if 
itis possible, let this cup pass from me" (Matt 26:39). In this way, Matthew com- 
bines Mark's indirect and direct discourses, thus making the account shorter. 
At the same time, he also tones down Jesus' prayer. By leaving out "everything 
is possible to you," Matthew changes the prayer into one of submission.?5 Craig 
Blaising claims that the first-class condition used in the prayer (ei Suvatov éotw, 
Tto peA dto) AT’ &uo0 TÒ motTHptov todto) assumes that the condition is a real pos- 
sibility. Therefore, Blaising argues that the cup passing from Jesus would actu- 
ally be God's will.?6 However, a first-class condition does not imply whether 
the condition is real or not. The conditional sentence of the first type sets 
forth “the conclusion as real, if the condition be real—but implies nothing as 
to the latter"?? Accordingly, it is more likely that the cup passing from Jesus 


33 Beare 1981, 514; Blaising 1979, 335; Holleran 1973, 71; Voorwinde 201, 112. 

34 Cf. Matt 14:9; 17:23; 18:31; 19:22; 26:22. 

35 Gould 1948, 271; Nolland 2005, 1099. 

36 _ Blaising 1979, 337, quoting A. T. Robertson, A Grammar of the Greek New Testament: “This 
class of condition assumes the condition to be a reality and the conclusion follows logi- 
cally and naturally from that assumption." 

37 Kaegi 2007, 144. See also Hagner 1995, 783. 
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would not be God's will, but Jesus' desire. In the end, Jesus submits to God's 
will. Richard Sorabji notes that the Stoic philosophers maintained that the 
wise person should qualify their desires and expectations with reservation (for 
example "if God wills," or "if nothing prevents").?? In this way, the wise person 
avoids disappointment if things happen differently. Matthew's change moves 
the request closer to the Stoic ideals. 

In Mark, Jesus prays the second and third times using the same words as 
in the first prayer; that is, he is praying for the cup to pass. In Matthew, the 
second prayer is different from the first. Jesus quotes the prayer he has taught 
his disciples: “My Father, if this cannot pass unless I drink it, your will be done" 
(Matt 26:42; cf. Matt 6:10). Jesus’ obedience is emphasized. He prays like he has 
taught his disciples.?9 It is only when describing the third prayer that Matthew 
tells that Jesus prays by “saying the same words" (tov adtov Aóyov cinay; 
Matt 26:44). Thus, the prayer that Jesus repeats is not the plea for deliverance, 
but rather the second prayer that God's will be done. As a result, there is less 
struggle in Matthew than in Mark. Jesus submits to the divine will already in 
the second prayer. Matthew is closer to the noble death tradition than Mark 
and, accordingly, he also makes Jesus more masculine, at least from the point 
of view of the self-controlled ideal of masculinity. From the point of view of 
the self-assertive ideal, Jesus would not be masculine in Matthew's Gospel, 
since in the end he does not attempt to fight back. 


Luke 22:39-46 
Luke changes Mark’s version even more than Matthew by emphasizing the 
calmness of Jesus. No mention of Jesus' emotions is made. The emotions are 
transferred to the disciples (Luke 22:45). Their emotion is understandable, but 
itis still a sign that they are lower in the masculinity hierarchy than Jesus. Luke 
also emphasizes Jesus' piety. Jesus goes away to pray only once and he kneels 
reverently instead of throwing himself to the ground. Luke also changes the 
content of the prayer, stressing God's will: "if you are willing, remove this cup 


38  Sorabji 2000, 53-54. See, e.g., Seneca, Tranq. 13.2-3: “I will set sail unless anything hap- 
pens to prevent me, I shall be praetor, if nothing hinders me, my financial operations will 
succeed, unless anything goes wrong with them. This is why we say that nothing befalls 
the wise man which he did not expect.” Transl. John W. Basore. See also Epictetus, Diatr. 
2.6.9—10; 4.1.89-90; Ench. 4; cf. Jas 413-17. 

39 ` Barbour 1969/1970, 238; Beare 1981, 515; Luz 2005, 397. 
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from me" (et BotAet napéveyxe voüco TO MoTHpLov an’ Euob). These changes move 
the account close to the ideal of the noble, masculine death.49 

Although the account is generally stripped of emotions, in some manu- 
scripts Jesus receives heavenly reassurance in the form of an angel (Luke 22:43- 
44): "Then an angel from heaven appeared to him and gave him strength. In his 
anguish (&ywvia) he prayed more earnestly, and his sweat became like great 
drops of blood falling down on the ground." The word &ywvia refers to fear 
and anguish (Luke 22:44).*? This adds an emotional element to the portrayal 
of Jesus. These verses bring the depiction of Jesus more in line with the other 
Synoptic Gospel presentations. 

Nevertheless, verses 43-44 are most likely a later interpolation. The verses 
are absent from the oldest manuscripts of Luke. The length of the passage 
makes an accidental omission unlikely.*? Moreover, the verses add an emotion- 
al tone to an otherwise restrained account of Jesus' behavior in Gethsemane.^^ 
Luke does not reference Jesus' distress or include the prayer for the hour to 
pass. In the previous chapter, we saw that Luke omits the mentions of Jesus' 
emotions elsewhere in the Gospel as well. In addition, as we shall see, dur- 
ing the rest of the passion narrative Luke presents Jesus in control of events 
and his emotions.^5 Given the calmness of Jesus in the face of death, verses 
43-44 appear intrusive. Since the absence of these verses fits better with the 
overall narrative of Luke's Gospel, it is more likely that they did not originally 
belong to it. The tradition behind these verses itself must be early, however, 
since Justin Martyr already shows knowledge of it.^5 Bart Ehrman and Mark 
Plunkett suggest that the verses were added to Luke as an anti-Docetic polemic 
emphasizing the humanity of Jesus.^? There is thus no struggle in Luke, and 
Jesus accepts the necessity of his suffering faster than in Mark or Matthew. 
Luke is closer to the noble death tradition than either Mark or Matthew. This 


40 Wilson (2015, 214) argues that since Luke retains Jesus' plea for the removal of the cup, 
Luke's portrayal of Jesus is also unmasculine and in opposition to the ideal of the noble 
death. However, Wilson does not pay attention to Luke's change of wording. Luke adds an 
important condition: if God is willing. These two words (si BovAet) change the meaning of 
the sentence. Jesus' prayer emphasizes his masculine piety. 

41 The verses are omitted, for example, in p? N! A B N T W579 1071 844 and included in &*,? 
D L O Y 0171. See Ehrman & Plunkett 1983, 402-403. 

42 Stauffer 1964, 140. 

43 Ehrman & Plunkett 1983, 403-404; Marshall 1978, 831-832. 

44 See also Nolland 1993, 1080; Sterling 2001, 396. 

Ap See also Ehrman & Plunkett 1983, 411. 

46 Justin, Dial. 103.8. 

47 Ehrman & Plunkett 1983, 407—408. See also Metzger 1994, 151. 
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makes Luke complicit with the philosophical ideal masculinity of self-control 
and endurance. 


The Masculinity of Jesus in Gethsemane 

In sum, Luke's account is closest to the ideal of the noble, masculine death, 
whereas Mark's account is furthest away from that ideal. In Mark, Jesus prays 
to God to “remove the cup.” Jesus does not act like the philosophers or the 
Maccabean martyrs approaching their death calmly. Conway notes that if there 
were a masculine aspect in Mark's account, it would be in the “heroic overcom- 
ing of the passions" that Jesus manifests.*^? However, the account would have 
an even more masculine aspect if there was no struggle and overcoming of pas- 
sions at all. It is unlikely that Mark's portrayal of Jesus would have been seen 
as masculine by either those who maintained that a man should be in control 
or those who maintained that a man should endure suffering with patience. 

Matthew and especially Luke emend Mark's account by bringing it closer 
to the ideal of noble death. Nevertheless, they do not go so far as John, who 
echoes the Synoptic accounts of Gethsemane while at the same time disagree- 
ing with them. In John 12:27, Jesus says: “Now my soul is troubled. And what 
should I say— Father, save me from this hour'? No, it is for this reason that 
I have come to this hour" The anguished prayer in Mark and Matthew is trans- 
formed into a rhetorical question.^? In John, Jesus does not face a struggle of 
trying to accept his fate. 

Conway argues that the Gethsemane account shows the relativity of the 
gender gradient in the ancient world. In relation to God as the "ultimate mas- 
culine figure,’ Jesus cannot be the stronger one. Jesus maintains a submissive 
posture throughout the arrest and trial, not only vis-à-vis God but other people 
as well.5° As we have seen in earlier chapters, obeying God's will was part of 
the ideal masculinity of the Synoptic Gospels. Nevertheless, would it not have 
been enough for Jesus to be submissive to God but not to other people? The 
relativity of the gender gradient does not explain why Jesus is submissive to 
other people. Luke shows that Jesus can remain in control of events even while 
submitting to God's will. Luke is again closest to the hegemonic ideals, whereas 
Mark and Matthew seem to advocate a more marginal ideal of masculinity. 


48 Conway 2008, 101. 

49 See also Schnackenburg 1980, 387; Sanders & Mastin 1968, 294; Morris 1995, 528—529. 
Cf. also John 1821, where Jesus asks Peter “Am I not to drink the cup that the Father has 
given me?" 

50 Conway 2008, 101. 
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After the prayer in Gethsemane, a group of armed men led by Judas Iscariot 
comes to arrest Jesus (Mark 14:43-52; Matt 26:47—56; Luke 22:47-53). In Mark, 
Jesus henceforth begins to play a more passive role in the narrative. Starting 
with the arrest, Jesus is continually “handed over" (napaðiðwy) and thus in- 
creasingly passive and feminized.5! Before Mark 14:43, Jesus has been the sub- 
ject of most of the action, but after the arrest he becomes the object of most of 
the verbs. This also makes his few following speeches more striking.5? Passivity 
would make Jesus seem unmasculine, at least from the point of view of the 
self-assertive ideal of masculinity. Still, the silence and passivity of Jesus are 
not surprising, since at the end of his prayer struggle in Gethsemane, Jesus 
had resigned himself to God's will. However, Mark does not present Jesus as 
completely passive in the arrest scene. Jesus protests against being taken, and 
he holds the authorities responsible when a bystander violently resists arrest 
(Mark 14:48-49).53 This to some extent makes Jesus follow the self-assertive 
ideal of masculinity. On the whole, nevertheless, Jesus does not manage to 
come off as masculine from the point of view of self-assertive masculinity. In 
the end, Jesus is arrested without resistance. 

The behavior of the disciples forms a contrast to Jesus. They first attempt to 
resist the arrest, which means that they again endorse the self-assertive ideal 
and have yet to understand Jesus' teaching of the inevitability of his suffering. 
When they fail to protect Jesus, they flee the scene. Trying to protect Jesus does 
not make the disciples negative examples, although it makes them proponents 
of the wrong type of masculinity. Fleeing the scene does make the disciples 
unmasculine from the point of view of the ancient Greco-Roman ideals, where 
the military virtue of dvdpeia was defined as standing one's ground and not 
fleeing from the battle scene. Desertion was one of the most shameful acts a 
man could commit in the ancient Greco-Roman world St Unlike his disciples, 
Jesus does not try to escape or violently oppose the arrest. Earlier in the Gospel, 
Jesus has said that his arrest and death are a divine necessity, and now Jesus 
obeys God's will. In the arrest scene, Mark's ideal is closer to the Stoic ideal of 
endurance than the Aristotelian ideal of revenging wrongs. 


51 Thurman 2003, 151. 

52 Marcus 2009, 995-996. 

53 Myers 2008, 367—368. 

54  .Miller2000, 97-98. E.g., Plutarch, Sayings of Spartan Women 241B-C, 241F, 242A. See, how- 
ever, Archilochus, fr. 6.5; Horace, Carm. 2.7.9-12, who both mention throwing away their 
shield and running away from battle. 
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Matthew makes Jesus more in control of the arrest scene than Mark, and as 
a result he also makes Jesus appear more masculine. Jesus reacts to both Judas’ 
kiss and the violent action of a disciple (Matt 26:50, 52—54). Jesus' speeches are 
also longer, which underlines the control that he has over the scene. He makes 
no attempt to resist arrest, but rather reprimands the disciples and those who 
have come to arrest him. In Matthew, Jesus' rebuke stresses that the disciples 
should not be violent. This is in accordance with Jesus' earlier teaching of not 
resisting an evildoer (Matt 5:39). Matthew thus presents Jesus as an example 
of his own teaching. Unlike Mark, who leaves Jesus' inaction unexplained, 
Matthew clarifies that the inaction is the result of Jesus' voluntary acceptance 
of his suffering. In Matthew, Jesus tells his disciples: “Do you think that I can- 
not appeal to my Father, and he will at once send me more than twelve legions 
of angels?" (Matt 26:53). Jesus' speech emphasizes the voluntary nature of his 
death. Accordingly, Mark's portrayal of Jesus is mitigated to some degree in 
Matthew and again moved closer to the ideal of the noble, masculine death. 
Jesus behavior is once more in contrast to that of the disciples, who desert 
Jesus. In Mark and Matthew, Jesus now has to face his death alone. 

In Luke, Jesus is in control and dominates the scene. He stops Judas short 
before he has the chance to kiss him, rebukes the disciples, and heals the ear 
of the victim of violence (Luke 22:48, 51). Stopping to heal the victim not only 
allows Luke to show Jesus demonstrating his control, but also has him exhib- 
iting clemency. As we will see, the theme of clemency continues throughout 
the passion narrative. Luke's portrayal of the disciples is also more favorable. 
The disciples do not flee. Accordingly, later the acquaintances of Jesus will 
witness the crucifixion (Luke 23:49). This not only improves the portrayal of 
the disciples, but the portrayal of Jesus. Jesus is not deserted, as in Mark and 
Matthew. Emphasizing Jesus' control and clemency enhances the depiction of 
Jesus displaying masculine features. Luke's account is even closer to the noble 
death tradition and makes Jesus more of an agent, instead of a passive victim. 

In none of the Synoptic Gospels does Jesus try to escape the arrest. This is 
in accordance with the philosophical ideal of self-control and endurance. The 
philosophical writings often suggest that the ideal was to accept the necessity 
of death and not try to escape God's will. For instance, Socrates rejects Crito's 
offer of assistance to escape the death penalty.5> From the point of view of 
this tradition, Jesus appears masculine. Nevertheless, from the point of view 
of the self-assertive ideal of masculinity, Jesus' passive acceptance of the arrest 
makes Jesus unmasculine. 


55 ` Plato, Crito 44b—46c. See also Droge & Tabor 1992, 117. 
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The Jewish and the Roman Trials: The Silence of Jesus 


After the arrest, Jesus faces two trials: the Jewish trial and the Roman trial. 
During both of these, Jesus is verbally and physically abused. I study the tri- 
als together because they have significant similarities. During both trials, Jesus 
remains silent and does not respond to the charges. Could this silence be in- 
terpreted as virtuous, masculine behavior? Public speaking and the ability to 
defend oneself in a trial were important facets of the ancient Greco-Roman 
masculinity, so Jesus' silence was problematic in this regard. Socrates, the 
Maccabean martyrs, and early Christian martyrs gave long speeches during 
their trials and executions. 

In Mark, Jesus remains silent for the first part of the Jewish trial, while the 
chief priests and the whole council search for testimony against Jesus and find 
none (Mark 14:55—56). Mark uses a double negative to highlight Jesus’ silence.5$ 
Jesus responds only to the direct question from the high priest (Mark 14:62), 
giving an unequivocally affirmative answer that condemns him. During the 
Roman trial, Jesus gives a short, evasive answer to Pilate's question and then 
again remains silent when the high priests accuse him (Mark 15:2—5). In the 
Gospel of Matthew as well, Jesus initially remains silent in the Jewish trial and 
only briefly answers Pilate during the Roman trial (Matt 26:63; 27:114). The 
short answer that Jesus gives Pilate is the last time that Jesus speaks in Mark 
and Matthew before his last words on the cross. 

Jesus' silence is again a sign that after Gethsemane, he has accepted his fate 
and does not wish to fight for his life. What does this silence mean for Jesus' 
masculinity? Not defending oneself could be seen as unmasculine. This is pos- 
sibly the case in Mark and Matthew, when Pilate is amazed that Jesus does 
not answer the accusations (Mark 15:5; Matt 2734). The most plausible inter- 
pretation is that Pilate is surprised that Jesus is not defending himself.5” Jesus 
thus acts in an unexpected way. Although there existed a wider precedence of 
victims suffering in silence, none of these themes are explicitly developed in 
the Synoptic Gospels. Moreover, as Eric Thurman notes, *more assertive, and 
hence more overtly ‘masculine, rhetorical tactics might be expected." Jesus’ 
silence, as well as his lack of action, *opens him to charges of cowardice for fail- 
ing to defend himself"5? This is true at least for the self-assertive ideal of mas- 
culinity. Jesus' silence would have made him seem unmasculine from the point 


56 ` Mark up: "But he was silent and did not answer anything" (ó 8£ ¿owna xai obx anexpivato 
ovdév). 

57 See also Thurman 2003, 151; 2007, 212. 

58 Thurman 2007, 211-213; see also Thurman 2003, 151. 
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of view of this ideal. Mark and Matthew thus advocate an ideal of masculinity 
where following God's will is more important than following the prevalent ide- 
als of masculinity. 

On the other hand, Stephen Moore maintains that Jesus' silence could have 
been interpreted “as a bravura exercise of self-mastery" in a culture where self- 
control was “the supreme index of masculinity"5? Nevertheless, Luke's changes 
to Mark's text show that Jesus' silence was potentially problematic. Luke does 
not depict Jesus as silent. Instead, Jesus readily replies to the questions in both 
the Jewish and the Roman trials (Luke 22:66—23:5). Jesus is only silent before 
Herod (Luke 23:9), who nevertheless seems to have considered Jesus to be in- 
nocent (Luke 23:15). Luke's pro-Roman and apologetic tendencies are evident 
in the way he softens the Roman responsibility in the depiction of the trial.59 
Jesus is declared innocent several times. The verdict against Jesus (Mark 14:64; 
Matt 26:66) is replaced by a threefold declaration of innocence (Luke 23:4, 
14—15, 22).9! Luke intends to show that Jesus and early Christianity were not a 
threat to Rome. In addition to this apologetic motif, Luke also seeks to depict 
Jesus as more masculine. A. R. C. Leaney points out that had Jesus been silent 
in Luke's Gospel, it would have suggested to his readers that Jesus lacked an 
effective defense.9? Because Jesus is not silent, however, Luke differs from the 
more negative portrayal by Mark. Jesus can clearly defend himself, which is 
closer to hegemonic ideals of masculine portrayal. 


The Mocking and Scourging of Jesus 


During both trials, Jesus is physically and verbally abused. During the Jewish 
trial, Jesus is struck, spat on, and commanded to prophesy who hit him (Mark 
14:65; Matt 26:67-68; Luke 22:63-65). In none of the Synoptic Gospels does 
Jesus answer anything to his abusers. He seems to be passively enduring the 
violence and mockery without uttering a word. In Matthew, this makes Jesus 
the exemplar of his teaching not to resist an evildoer (Matt 5:39). It is pos- 
sible that Jesus' behavior would make him exemplarily self-controlled and thus 
masculine, but this theme is not explicitly developed in the Synoptic Gospels. 

The scourging or disciplining of Jesus is mentioned in all of the Synoptic 
Gospels as part of the Roman trial. In the Roman judicial system, this 


59 Moore 2003, 1. See also Malina & Rohrbaugh 1998, 264; Neyrey 1996, 114; Pilch 1995, 68. 
60 Matthews 2005, 132. 

61  Atthecross, the centurion also declares Jesus to be innocent (8(xotoc); cf. Luke 23:47. 
62  Leaney197 275. 
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punishment was meted out either as a warning not to continue causing trou- 
ble, as part of inquisitional torture to obtain a confession, or as part of the 
capital sentence. The Romans used three words to describe the punishment: 
fustigatio (beating), flagellatio (flogging), and verberatio (scourging). The first 
of these was a punishment in itself, whereas the last two were used as part of 
the capital sentence.® 

In Mark and Matthew, Jesus is flogged before the crucifixion (Mark 15:15; 
Matt 27:26). Both Gospels use the Latinism ppaye dw to describe the flogging. 
The verb refers to flogging as part of the capital sentence. Crucifixion was usu- 
ally preceded by flogging or scourging.9* However, the narratives do not dwell 
on this flogging; it is mentioned in a subordinate clause. The accounts concen- 
trate instead on the mocking of Jesus by the soldiers. The soldiers clothe Jesus 
in the typical insignias of a king, a purple cloak and a crown, and salute him as 
the “King of the Jews.” They also strike his head with a reed, spit on him, and 
kneel down in mock homage to him (Mark 1527-19; Matt 27:27-31). The ac- 
counts focus more on dishonor than physical pain. Jesus' reaction to this abuse 
is not depicted this time either. Again Jesus may be understood as exhibiting 
self-control, but this theme is not the explicit concern of Mark and Matthew. 

In Luke, verses 23:16 and 22 are the only references to the beating of Jesus. 
Luke does not use the same word as Mark and Matthew; instead he uses 
mosevw, which means “to discipline, punish.” Luke thus suggests the light- 
est form of the beating (fustigatio), the one given as a warning. Whether this 
disciplining actually happened is not clear. Nor is Jesus mocked by the Romans 
here. Instead, Luke transfers the mocking to Herod and his soldiers (Luke 23:1). 
This is clearly part of Luke's attempt to tone down the punishment. He may 
have also wished to exonerate the Romans. 

In sum, in Mark and Matthew Jesus' scourging is part of the crucifixion. In 
Luke, it is disciplining, a form of lesser punishment, and it is not even clear if 
it ever happens D! How would this treatment affect Jesus’ masculinity and can 
Jesus' behavior during the mocking and physical abuse be seen as masculine? 


63 For ancient sources, see, e.g., Acts 16:22; 22:24-25; Josephus, J.W. 2.306—308; 5.449; 7.200— 
203; Livy 1.26.6; 28.37.3; 33.36.3; Philo, Flaccus 9.72; 10.75; 10.84; Dio Chrysostom, Or. 4.67; 
Apuleius, Metam. 3.9.1; Horace, Sat. 1.3.19. See also Brown 1970, 876; 1994a, 851-852; 
Keener 1999, 672; Lane 1975, 557; Walaskay 1975, 91. 

64 See, e.g., Plato, Gorg. 473b—c; Resp. 361e—362a; Livy 28.37.3; 33.36.2; Josephus, J. w. 2.306— 
308; 5.449; 7.200-203; Philo, Flaccus 9.72. 

65 Cf. Hos 712 LXX. 

66 ` Walaskay 1975, 90-91. 

67 See also Glancy 2005, 121-122. 
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Protecting bodily boundaries and the inviolability of the body were important 
aspects of the ideal masculinity in the ancient Greco-Roman world. Slaves, non- 
citizens, prisoners of war, convicted criminals, and conquered foreigners—in 
other words, groups that were not fully men— could legitimately be beaten.68 
Richard Saller notes that more was at stake with corporal punishment than 
mere physical pain. More important was the deep humiliation that the act 
caused.9? It was an outrage if a free citizen man was hit, since it associated him 
with the treatment of slaves.7? Aristotle, for example, argued that an inability 
to defend oneself was disgraceful. Meek endurance and the absence of resis- 
tance were signs of unmanliness.” Aristotle also argued that one is not “coura- 
geous if he shows a bold face when about to undergo a flogging."? However, 
some philosophers, especially in the Stoic tradition, saw the endurance of suf- 
fering as the ideal masculine deportment. Seneca, for example, maintained 
that abuse is not shameful.” According to this self-controlled ideal, the endur- 
ance of physical abuse would make a man more masculine than retribution 
of wrongs. 

Some scholars argue that Jesus stoically endures physical abuse. Silence 
may imply endurance and Stoic perseverance.7* Jesus’ behavior would thus 
be in accordance with the self-controlled ideal and close to the ideal of the 
noble, masculine death.” However, Celsus did not interpret Jesus’ silence dur- 
ing torture in this way. Instead he presents the examples of Anaxarchus and 
Epictetus, who spoke calmly under torture, and asks: "What saying equal to 


68  Glancy 2002, 25; 2004, 108-111; Grig 2002, 325; Richlin 1999, 196; Saller 1991, 153; Walters 
1997, 30. 

69 Saller1991 151-153. 

70 See e.g., Demosthenes, Against Meidias 21.178, 180; Against Androtion 22.53—55. 

71 Aristotle, Rhet. 1355a—b: “it would be absurd if it were considered disgraceful not to be 
able to defend oneself with the help of the body, but not disgraceful as far as speech 
is concerned, whose use is more characteristic of man than that of the body.” Aristotle, 
Rhet. 1384a20: “meek endurance and the absence of resistance are the result of unmanli- 
ness or cowardice.” Transl. John Henry Freese. 

72 Aristotle, Eth. nic. 115a20-25. Transl. H. Rackham. 

73 E.g. Seneca, Ep. 67; 85.27; Seneca, Const. 16.1-2. See also Epictetus, Diatr. 3.22.54: if flogged, 
a Cynic “must love the men who flog him.’ Transl. W. A. Oldfather. Cf. Epictetus Diatr. 
2.2.13. 

74 Neyrey 1998, 150. 

75  Glancy (2004) notes that there are other New Testament texts, such as in 2 Cor 11:23-25 
and Acts 5:40-41, where corporal punishment is mentioned in a positive light. 
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these did your god utter under suffering?"/$ Jesus’ silence could thus be in- 
terpreted as passivity. Origen, nevertheless, read it as a sign of courage. For 
Origen, Jesus “manifested a courage and patience (xaptepiav xal óropovr|v) su- 
perior to that of any of the Greeks who spoke while enduring torture.””” From 
the point of view of the self-assertive ideal of masculinity, in any case, Jesus' 
behavior is not masculine. During the scourging, Jesus is not in control of his 
bodily boundaries and he does nothing to prevent the punishment from taking 
place. The proponents of the self-assertive ideal of masculinity would not have 
seen Jesus as masculine. From the point of view of the self-controlled ideal, 
Jesus could be considered masculine, but Celsus' example shows that this is 
not self-evident either. 


The Crucifixion and Death of Jesus 


The Synoptic Gospel accounts of the crucifixion are reticent to go into detail. 
Mark and Luke mention it in passing (Mark 15:24; Luke 23:33), and Matthew 
brushes over the event in a subordinate clause (Matt 27:35). This is in contrast 
with 4 Maccabees, for instance, where the torture of the seven brothers is re- 
corded in merciless detail.”® One reason for this reticence could be the humili- 
ating nature of crucifixion. For the ancient Greco-Roman people, crucifixion 
was utterly offensive and shameful.”9 It was the typical punishment for slaves 


76 Origen, Cels. 7.53: "At any rate you had Anaxarchus who, when cast into a mortar and 
while he was being beaten with great violence, nobly showed contempt for the punish- 
ment, saying ‘Beat on, beat the pouch of Anaxarchus, for you are not beating him. The 
utterance is surely one of some divine spirit. But some natural philosophers have pre- 
ceded you in taking him for their master. What about Epictetus then? When his master 
was twisting his leg he smiled gently and calmly said ‘You are breaking it’ And when he 
had broken it he said ‘Did I not tell you that you were breaking it? What comparable say- 
ing did your God utter while he was being punished?" Transl. Henry Chadwick. See also 
Collins 1994, 482. 

77 Origen, Cels. 7.55. Transl. Henry Chadwick. 

78 | E.g, 4 Macc 5:16-38; 617-29; 9:15-12:19. 

79 For ancient attitudes toward crucifixion, see, e.g., Plato, Gorg. 473b-c; Resp. 361e-362a; 
Cicero, Verr. 2.5.162—169; Pliny the Elder, Nat. 28.11.46; Epictetus, Diatr. 2.2.20; Diodorus 
Siculus 14.53.4; Curtius Rufus, History of Alexander 4.4.17; Livy 28.37.3; 33.36.2; Apuleius, 
Metam. 1.14.2; Plautus, Capt. 469; Cas. Gu: Men. 66, 849; Poen. 347; Pers. 352; Rud. 518; 
Trin. 598; Josephus, J. w. 7.200—203; Philo, Flaccus 9.72; Posterity 61; Dreams 2.213; Origen, 
Cels. 6.10; Justin, 1 Apol. 13.4. In the New Testament as well, it was admitted that crucifixion 
was a shameful way of dying, cf. Heb 12:2; 1 Cor 1:23. See also Cook 2014; Green 1997, 810; 
Hengel 1977, 22, 64—68; Pilch 1995, 65. 
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and criminals.8° Physical torture was not the only reason why this death was 
so despicable. The public humiliation made it even more so. Hl The condemned 
was crucified while naked, which further added to the shame.?? The inability 
to control one's bodily boundaries, as well as the loss of power, made the con- 
demned unmasculine. Mark's and Matthew's accounts of the crucifixion and 
the death of Jesus are relatively similar to each other. Therefore, in the follow- 
ing I study the accounts of Mark and Matthew together and examine Luke's 
account separately after that. 


The Death of Jesus in Mark and Matthew 

After the trials and the scourging, the soldiers take Jesus to the place of cruci- 
fixion (Mark 15:20-22; Matt 27:31-33). They have to enlist Simon to carry the 
cross. William Campbell claims that in the Gospel of Mark, Jesus actively tries 
to obstruct the sentence from taking place by refusing to bear the cross. The 
soldiers are forced to carry Jesus to the place of execution. Campbell bases 
his interpretation on Marke use of the verb ppw. He argues that in its previ- 
ous occurrences in Mark, the term means literal or figurative "carrying," when 
the person could not or would not move independently.®? If Jesus was actively 
resisting the crucifixion, it would make the portrayal more in line with the self- 
assertive ideal of masculinity. However, if Jesus refused to carry the cross, he 
would be doing this against the will of God. Active resistance of the sentence 
may be more masculine according to the self-assertive ideal of masculinity, but 
not according to the ideal masculinity of Mark's Gospel. In addition, as Adela 
Yarbro Collins notes, géow does not necessarily mean literal carrying; it can 
also mean that other people took the initiative. Collins concludes that Jesus 
was thus subordinated to the soldiers, and it was their initiative to move to 
Golgotha.9^ Therefore, it is more likely that Jesus did not obstruct the sentence 
but possibly was too weak to carry the cross. This would call his masculinity 
into question. 


80 See, e.g., Plautus, Mil. glor. 372-373; Bacch. 362; Juvenal, Sat. 6.219. See also Hengel 1977, 
51-57; Neyrey 1998, 139. 

81 Watson 2010, 69. 

82 Cf. Plutarch, The Roman Questions 274A. Especially for Jews, naked execution was shame- 
ful; Gen 3:7, 10-11; Jubilees 3:21-22, 30—31; 7:8-10, 20. 

83 Campbell 2004, 294-295. 

84 Collins 2007, 737-738. Collins points out that the deaf man in Mark 7:32 and the blind 
man in Mark 8:22 needed assistance, not carrying. In both of these cases, the implication 
is that "other people took the initiative and the man in need of healing was subordinated 
to them.” Moreover, in Mark 2:3 another verb, atpw, is needed to describe the actual carry- 
ing of the paralytic: xai Zoyovtat pepovtes rpóc aVTOV TAPAAUTIXOY apópevov nò tecodipov. 
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In Mark, Jesus is offered wine with myrrh (Mark 15:23), which was prob- 
ably intended to dull the pain of crucifixion.?5 Jesus refuses, possibly because 
he is determined to go to his death with full consciousness. The rejection of 
the drink stresses the voluntary nature of Jesus' death. Here Mark is close to 
the Stoic ideal of despising pain. Jesus' voluntary death would make him seem 
masculine from the perspective of the Stoics and the noble death tradition. In 
Matthew, the wine is spiked with gall (yoAy), which probably made the wine 
undrinkable (Matt 27:34). The drink thus becomes one more example of abuse 
by Jesus’ opponents.?6 It emphasizes Jesus’ passivity and suffering and does 
nothing to make Jesus appear more masculine. 

The accounts of the crucifixion itself are restrained. Like in the flogging 
scene, Mark and Matthew instead concentrate on the humiliation of Jesus. The 
soldiers strip Jesus of his clothes and divide them (Mark 15:24; Matt 27:35). The 
passersby, high priests, and scribes, as well as the criminals who were crucified 
with Jesus, deride Jesus with humiliating gestures and words (Mark 15:29-32; 
Matt 27:39-44). For the outsiders, Jesus’ death is shameful and shows that his 
claims to status are wrong. They suggest that Jesus should show his claims to 
be correct by coming down from the cross. The outsiders see Jesus’ death as a 
sign that he has been a failure as God’s representative. For Mark and Matthew, 
on the contrary, Jesus’ refusal to “save himself” demonstrates Jesus’ royal sta- 
tus, since it benefits people and saves them.®” If Jesus does not descend from 
the cross, he passes the test of his own teaching.5? The outsiders represent the 
self-assertive ideal that considers a man who is unable to defend himself to 
be unmasculine. Mark and Matthew, on the contrary, are closer to the ideal of 
the noble death, which considers voluntary death and enduring suffering as 
masculine ideals. 

After several hours of silence, Jesus speaks by quoting Psalm 22:2: "My God, 
my God, why have you forsaken me?" In Matthew, the last words of Jesus are al- 
most the same as in Mark. Jesus has not spoken since his brief answer to Pilate. 
Nothing in the narrative has prepared for this cry of abandonment. Accordingly, 
some scholars have suggested that Jesus has all of Psalm 22 in mind and that 
the quotation should be understood as a confident prayer.?? However, Brown 
notes that although it can be supposed that Hebrew Bible citations were 


85  InDioscorides Pedanius’ pharmaceutical, De materia medica 1.77, wine mixed with myrrh 
is referred to as an anesthetic or narcotic. 

86 Cf. Ps 68:22 Lxx. See also Brown 1994b, 943; France 2007, 1067; Nolland 2005, 1191. 

87 Cf. Mark 8:35; 10:45; Matt 16:25; 20:28. 

88 Marcus 2009, 1052; Luz 2005, 537—538. 

89 E.g., Donahue & Harrington 2002, 451. 
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familiar to readers, in this case “it would mean that Mark expected his readers 
to recognize that a psalm was being cited, to know the whole psalm, and to 
detect from a reference to the agonized opening verse the triumphant fate of 
the one who prays.” In other words, Mark and Matthew would have expected 
the readers to come to exactly the opposite meaning than what they wrote.99 
Moreover, there is nothing in the narrative that shows God as being on Jesus' 
side: Jesus has been abandoned by his disciples and is mocked by passersby.?! 
Itis better to take the quotation literally as a cry of abandonment. 

Jesus lets forth a loud cry (dels emt Verdun) right before he dies 
(Mark 15:37; cf. Matt 27:50). Robert Gundry argues that the loudness emphasiz- 
es Jesus' superhuman strength.?? However, Mark could have emphasized Jesus' 
strength in some other, more masculine, way. As Colleen Conway notes, "surely 
there are more straightforward ways to display manliness, strength, and cour- 
age in a death scene."9? The expression refers to a tortured rather than a vol- 
untary action.?^ G. W. Bowersock maintains that the cry is “utterly at variance 
with the standards of the Graeco-Roman society.’9> Although Cicero remarks 
that "sometimes, though seldom, it is allowable for a man to groan aloud," the 
brave and wise man (vir fortis ac sapiens) does not do even that. Only in excep- 
tional cases should a man indulge in a groan, but Cicero still doubts whether it 
is useful. Cicero questions why one would disgrace oneself when it does noth- 
ing to abate the pain.?6 In the end, therefore, Cicero finds groaning in pain to 
be questionable behavior for a man: "if the groan is melancholy, weak, despon- 
dent, piteous I can scarcely give the name of man to him who has succumbed." 
Jesus’ cry makes his masculinity questionable.9" 

Jesus' last words are not a trusting and confident prayer to God, like the 
prayers of the Maccabean martyrs, or, as we shall see, like Jesus' last words 
in the Gospel of Luke. His last words are also in contrast to the peaceful 
death of Socrates and the philosopher's ironic last words. Moreover, Mark's 
and Matthew's accounts differ from the later accounts of the deaths of early 
Christian martyrs. Mark and Matthew do not model Jesus' manner of dying 


90 Brown 1994b, 1050. Filson (1971, 297) and France (2007, 1076) maintain that there is no 
reason to interpret Matthew's psalm quotation differently from Mark. 

91  Browni1i994b, 1045-1046. 

92 Gundry 1993, 947, 970. 

93 Conway 2008, 102. 

94 JBrown1994b, 1081. 

95 Bowersock 1994, 74. 

96 Cicero, Tusc. 2.55-57. Transl. J. E. King. 

97  Thisis also noted by Conway 2008, 102. 
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after the noble death tradition.9* The way in which Jesus dies would have been 
considered unmasculine by both the self-assertive and self-controlled ideals of 
masculinity. What does this mean for the masculinity presented in the Gospels 
of Mark and Matthew? They do not present Jesus' death in accordance with 
the noble death tradition, which would be complicit with the self-controlled 
ideal. As we will see, this is what Luke does. Mark and Matthew, on the con- 
trary, seem to advocate a voluntarily marginal ideal of masculinity. 


The Death of Jesus in Luke 

Luke's account of Jesus' crucifixion and death is notably different from Mark's 
and Matthew's accounts. Luke portrays Jesus as calm before death, facing 
death with confidence and courage. David Liberto maintains that Luke's in- 
tention was to present his readers with the proper attitude to death.9? As we 
will see, Luke's account is close to the philosophical ideal of a noble death. 
Having a proper attitude to death also meant dying like a man. Luke changes 
several details of Mark's text to accomplish this goal. The themes of forgive- 
ness and clemency are also important for Luke's narrative of Jesus' crucifixion 
and death. 

Unlike in the Gospels of Mark and Matthew, where Jesus does not speak 
after his brief answer to Pilate until his last words on the cross, in the Gospel of 
Luke Jesus speaks several times on his way to Golgotha and while on the cross. 
The scourging of Jesus is not mentioned, but Simon is still enlisted to carry the 
cross (Luke 23:26). On the way, Jesus addresses women, who are lamenting for 
him (Luke 23:27-31). Thus, in Luke's narrative Jesus is not as passive as in Mark 
and Matthew, but more in control of events. The depiction of the journey to 
the place of crucifixion seems more like a dignified procession.!?? Luke also 
adds dialogue between the criminals and Jesus on the cross (Luke 23:39-43). 
All of these changes make Jesus’ death more voluntary and closer to the ideal 
of the noble, masculine death. 

Luke mentions that a large crowd was following Jesus (Luke 23:27). The 
crowds are not depicted as mocking Jesus. Instead they beat their breasts when 
returning home after Jesus' death (Luke 23:48). Jesus' acquaintances, not just 


98 Collins 2007, 754. 

99 liberto 2003, 219-220. 

100 Wilson (2015, 230) argues that since Simon carries Jesus' cross, Luke is probably suggest- 
ing that Jesus was scourged and is too weak to carry the cross. However, since Jesus is 
able to hold a conversation with the women on the way, the scene seems to instead high- 
light Jesus' dignity. Moreover, Simon carries the cross "behind Jesus," which makes him an 
example of discipleship; cf. Luke 14:27. 
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women, are also watching the crucifixion (Luke 23:49).!?! As a result, there are 
more sympathetic figures at the crucifixion, and Jesus does not die alone and 
abandoned like in Mark and Matthew. The high priests and soldiers mock Jesus, 
but this does not receive as much emphasis as in Mark and Matthew. Luke in- 
stead emphasizes Jesus' control over events. Jesus is forgiving and speaks on 
the cross several times. Besides forgiving the criminal that is crucified next to 
him, Jesus also forgives the crucifiers. When he is crucified, Jesus prays: “Father, 
forgive them; for they do not know what they are doing” (Luke 23:34). While 
this verse is absent from some manuscripts,!°? it is easier to presume that Luke 
wrote the prayer than to presume that a later scribe added the prayer in Luke's 
style.1°3 The similarities with Stephen's prayer at his death (Acts 7:60) also 
point to the originality of the verse.!°4 The verse is thus probably original. 
Jesus' prayer is connected to the virtue of clemency (clementia), which was 
a peculiarly Roman virtue.!°5 The word clementia, used in the contexts of war 
and law courts, meant sparing a conquered enemy or mitigating the sentence 
of a convict.!06 Thus, it was connected with self-control,!°? which also made it 
a masculine virtue. Seneca argues that whereas misericordia was a womanish 
emotion of pity for the unfortunate, clementia was combined with rationality. 


[...] good men (boni viri) will all display mercy and gentleness (clemen- 
tiam mansuetudinemque), but pity (misericordiam) they will avoid; for it 
is the failing of a weak nature that succumbs to the sight of others’ ills. 
And so it is most often seen in the poorest types of persons; there are old 


101 Wilson (2015, 232-233) argues that since the disciples are watching the crucifixion from 
a distance, this represents a negative portrayal of the disciples. However, Luke's tendency 
to enhance the portrayal of the disciples makes it more likely that here as well he is trying 
to make their portrayal more positive in comparison to Mark. 

102 The prayer is absent from, e.g., p? N! B DW, but it is found in, e.g., N*,2 A C D L. Matthews 
(2009, 122-123) notes that the patristic evidence for the verse is also substantial. 

103 Brown 1994b, 980. 

104 See Matthews 2010, 101. Matthews suggests that an increase in anti-Jewish sentiment was 
the motive for the scribes to leave this verse out. The problem of the verse for the scribes 
was that Jesus not only prayed for forgiveness for Jews, but for undeserving and unrepen- 
tant Jews. Matthews 2009, 124; 2010, 102. A similar argument is also made by Brown 1994b, 
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women and wretched females (anus et mulierculae) who are moved by 
the tears of the worst criminals, who, if they could, would break open 
their prison. Pity regards the plight, not the cause of it; mercy is com- 
bined with reason.108 


Clemency was an act of power. Only those in a position of exacting revenge 
could choose to exercise clemency.!?? This made clementia the virtue of elite 
men, since women, slaves, and foreigners did not have the power or right to 
dispense clemency.!? Seneca, for example, notes that clementia separates 
the elite self-controlled ruler from women and wild beasts." Since clemency 
was connected to vertical power, it was the ideal virtue of the emperor. This is 
most evident in Seneca's De Clementia, where Seneca urges Nero to act with 
clemency.!2 

Shelly Matthews notes that Jesus acts like an emperor throughout Luke's 
passion narrative. He is in complete control of his emotions in Gethsemane 
and he remains in control over events. His prayer of forgiveness for the cru- 
cifiers and his granting of forgiveness to a criminal distinguish him as a true 
emperor, who has the right and power to display clemency. It is important to 
note that in Roman discourse, the clemency shown in Jesus' prayer for mercy 
was not a sign of passivity, submission, or humility. Rather, the prayer should 
be understood as an act of power”? Jesus is not passive, but exercises power 
over his executors. What makes the narrative unusual is that the one exhibit- 
ing clemency is a convicted criminal. However, Matthews also notes that Jesus 
appeals to God to grant forgiveness, which an emperor does not have to do 
since he himself authorizes the pardon.! In Luke, God takes the place of the 
emperor. This emphasizes the masculine piety of Jesus. 

Although Seneca considered clementia to be masculine, this was not the 
only interpretation of mercy. Matthews notes that in the Greco-Roman cul- 
ture, clementia—or refraining from administering punishment— could be in- 
terpreted as a violation of justice and thus as an example of the womanish vice 


108 Seneca, Clem. 2.5.1. Transl. John W. Basore. See also Seneca, Clem. 2.4.4. 

109 See, e.g., Seneca, Clem. 1.213; 2.31. Dowling 2006, 17-18; Matthews 2009, 142, 144; 2010, 
118-119. 

110 Dowling 2006, 17-18, 27. 

111 Seneca, Clem. 1.5.5. 

112 See, eg. Seneca, Clem. 1.3.2: "for all men none is better graced by mercy than a king or a 
prince. For great power confers grace and glory only when it is potent for benefit Transl. 
John W. Basore. Cf. Cicero, Off. 2.22—24; Seneca, Clem. 1.5.6. 

113 Matthews 2009, 144—145; 2010, 120—121. 

114 Matthews 2010, 120. 
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of pity, misericordia.” Therefore, not even all of the Stoic philosophers accept- 
ed clemency. Traditionally, the Stoics opposed clemency because it withholds 
the penalty that the guilty deserves to suffer. Thus, clemency is not just, but 
an emotional impulse not guided by reason.!!l6 As a result, it is possible that 
some ancient Greco-Roman readers interpreted Luke's depiction of Jesus' clem- 
ency as showing that Jesus is behaving in an unmasculine way. Nevertheless, 
since Luke's depiction of Jesus' behavior is close to the ideal masculinity pre- 
sented by Seneca, it is also possible that from the point of view of the self- 
controlled ideal of masculinity, Luke's portrayal of Jesus would have been 
understood as masculine. 

As mentioned above, Luke wants to present what it means to have a proper 
attitude to death. In order to do this, Luke reshapes the tradition by emphasiz- 
ing the calmness of Jesus. The calmness of Jesus in his death can be seen, for 
example, in how Luke softens Jesus' last words. Luke omits the cry of abandon- 
ment, replacing it with an "affirmation of dedication"? Instead of “My God, 
my God, why have you forsaken me,” Jesus quotes Psalm 31:6 and prays “Father, 
into your hands I commend my spirit." The last words of Jesus emphasize the 
voluntary nature of his death.!? Not only are the words that Jesus utters im- 
portant, but also the manner in which he speaks them. In Mark and Matthew, 
the scene is full of anguish and desolation. The verb that Luke uses to describe 
Jesus’ speech is different. In Mark, Jesus “cries out" (Bow), a verb Mark also 
uses for the evil spirits when Jesus exorcizes them. Mark's verb describes a vio- 
lent action. Luke's use of pwvéw (“speak loudly") avoids the sense of despair 
and anguish.!? Unlike in Mark and Matthew, in Luke Jesus' death is peaceful. 
His trust in God never wavers.!2° Emphasizing the calmness and peacefulness 
of Jesus makes him like Socrates and other philosophers, who died a noble 
death. This depiction also removes emotional elements from Jesus' death, 
which, as we have seen, is part of a larger pattern in Luke. Both emphasizing 
calmness and removing the emotional elements move Luke's narrative in the 
direction of Stoic philosophical accounts of a good death.!?! Luke transforms 


115 Matthews 2010, 25-26, 100, 122. 

116 Dowling 2006, 202. Cf. Seneca, Clem. 1.2.1. 
117 Sterling 2001, 395-396. 

118 Plummer 1981, 538. 

119 Brown 1994b, 1067; Liberto 2003, 220—221. 
120 Green 1997, 812. 
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Jesus’ embarrassing crucifixion into an exemplary noble death.?? Once more, 
Luke's account of Jesus' death is closer to the ideal of the noble death than 
Mark's and Matthew's passion narratives. 


Conclusions 


Out of the Synoptic Gospels, Mark emphasizes the humiliating elements of 
Jesus' death the most. Mark depicts Jesus as not defending himself in the tri- 
als and silently suffering abuse and the crucifixion. In these instances, Mark 
may be employing the tradition of the noble, masculine death. However, Jesus’ 
emotional behavior in Gethsemane and his loud cry from the cross make this 
interpretation questionable. Matthew occasionally emends Mark's account. 
For example, he changes Jesus' prayer in Gethsemane. As a result, Matthew's 
depiction of Jesus is closer to the ideals of the noble, masculine death. 
Nevertheless, Matthew does not change the narrative of Jesus' trials and death. 
Jesus' death is still not in accordance with the ideals of the noble death. Luke, 
on the other hand, changes Mark’s narrative considerably and thus moves it 
clearly in the direction of the ideal of the noble, masculine death. Jesus is not 
emotional in Gethsemane, defends himself in the trials, and remains confident 
and calm on the cross. 

Protecting one's bodily boundaries and not allowing humiliation by others 
were key features of the ancient Greco-Roman self-assertive ideal of masculin- 
ity. Mocking, abuse, flogging, and crucifixion were all shameful. In the Synoptic 
Gospels, Jesus' body is violated and he is humiliated, yet he does nothing to 
stop the violence and abuse from happening. Jesus is a passive victim. At least 
from the point of view of the self-assertive ideal of masculinity, this can be seen 
as a sign of effeminacy. Jesus comes off as passive, especially in the accounts of 
Mark and Matthew. Luke, on the other hand, depicts Jesus more in control over 
events. In this way, Luke preserves Jesus' masculinity. Nevertheless, in none of 


122 See also D'Angelo 1990, 453; 1999, 187; Sterling 2001, 384; Syreeni 1991, 36-57. Unlike most 
scholars, Wilson (2015, 190—191) comes to the conclusion that Luke does not portray Jesus' 
death as a noble death. Wilson argues that “[a]s someone who dies the death of convict- 
ed criminal, Jesus has lost his claims to manhood as well" Wilson 2015, 231-232. Wilson 
thus emphasizes the importance of the manner of execution over the way in which Jesus 
faces death in Luke's Gospel. However, a shameful mode of execution does not necessar- 
ily result in a loss of masculinity if one dies in the right way. Comparison with the other 
Synoptic Gospels shows that Luke has changed Mark's narrative in ways that make Jesus' 
death seem more like a noble death. 
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the Synoptic Gospels does Jesus succeed in protecting his masculinity in the 
way in which self-assertive masculinity maintained to be the ideal. 

The noble death tradition, on the other hand, emphasized the importance 
of self-control as a masculine ideal. Jesus' silent endurance could have been a 
sign of masculinity to the proponents of the self-controlled ideal of masculin- 
ity. As we have seen, however, Celsus used the standard of the noble death to 
judge the passion narratives and he found Jesus wanting. In addition, Jesus' 
manner of dying and especially his loud cry before death appear to be less 
self-controlled and thus less masculine. At least in the Gospels of Mark and 
Matthew, Jesus appears unmasculine from the point of view of both the self- 
assertive and self-controlled ideals of masculinity. He does not protect his bodi- 
ly boundaries or avenge his injuries, and he does not show signs of self-control 
in his emotional behavior in Gethsemane or his loud cry on the cross. Luke, on 
the other hand, again preserves Jesus' masculinity by presenting him as more 
calm and self-controlled in his death. Luke's ideal masculinity is thus closer 
to the ideal of the noble, masculine death in the ancient Greco-Roman world. 

Although Luke tries to preserve Jesus' masculinity by moving it closer to 
the self-controlled ideal, crucifixion as the method of Jesus' death meant that 
the death itself remained shameful.?? When Jesus dies willingly, the Synoptic 
Gospels reframe Jesus' shameful death on the cross as a victory over death. This 
is especially evident in Luke's depiction of Jesus' behavior in Gethsemane and 
his last, confident words on the cross. Nevertheless, Mark and Matthew also 
maintain that Jesus cannot save himself, since the one who attempts to save his 
life willlose it (Mark 10:35; Matt 16:25; Luke 9:24). The voluntary nature of death 
makes Jesus' death masculine. That Jesus' death was not shameful is proved 
when God resurrects him. The resurrection and the miraculous events that ac- 
company Jesus' death are signs of God's vindication of Jesus. For the writers 
of the Synoptic Gospels, this vindication also confirms Jesus' masculinity. The 
resurrection moves Jesus closer to the more masculine divine realm. It is nota- 
ble that Mark's original narrative does not include *masculinizing" appearanc- 
es of the resurrected Jesus. In Mark, Jesus’ masculinity remains questionable.!24 
Other differences can be seen in the ways in which the Synoptic Gospels depict 
Jesus' death. Mark's and Matthew's accounts of the passion narrative present 
a more voluntarily marginalized masculinity, whereas Luke is more complicit 
with the ideal of self-controlled masculinity. 


123  CfiCorr23.This is noted also by Klinken & Smit 2013, 11-12. 
124 Seealso Merenlahti 2015, 152. 
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It is difficult to say whether ancient Greco-Roman readers would have con- 
sidered Jesus to be masculine. The answer probably depends on their social 
position and what ideal of masculinity they advocated. It is unlikely that those 
who favored self-assertive masculinity would have considered Jesus to be mas- 
culine. Those who favored the self-controlled ideal of masculinity might have 
seen Jesus' way of dying as masculine in Luke's Gospel, but not in Mark or 
Matthew. However, a male slave may have found attractive the idea that corpo- 
ral vulnerability did not compromise masculinity. Thus, the Synoptic Gospels' 
way of portraying Jesus' death may have led readers to rethink what masculin- 
ity entailed. 


CHAPTER 8 


Conclusions 


Now it is time to offer some concluding remarks on the ideal masculinities in 
the Synoptic Gospels. In this study, I have used a revised version of Raewyn 
Connell's concepts of hegemonic and non-hegemonic masculinities. Unlike 
Connell, however, I suggest that in every culture there may have been not only 
one hegemonic masculinity, but several masculinities competing for the hege- 
monic position. In Chapter 2, I delineated two ideals of masculinity that were 
competing for the hegemonic position in the ancient Greco-Roman world. 
One advocated self-assertive behavior, whereas the other emphasized the im- 
portance of self-control. Both of these ideals are found in a wide variety of 
sources, although the self-controlled ideal is more widespread in philosophical 
writings, especially Stoic texts. The advantage of highlighting the variety and 
the competition between hegemonic masculinities is that the diversity of the 
ideal masculinities in the ancient Greco-Roman world becomes more evident. 
The ancient Greco-Roman texts do not put forward only one hegemonic ideal 
of masculinity. 

At the beginning of this study, I suggested that the most fruitful approach 
would be to see early Christianity as a marginal religious movement. Thus, the 
masculinity of early Christianity was also marginalized. Marginalized mascu- 
linities have several strategies in relation to hegemonic masculinities, ranging 
from acceptance or complicity to resistance and voluntary marginality. These 
different strategies are evident in the early Jewish texts of Philo, Josephus, 
4 Maccabees, and the rabbinic writings. In this study, my intention was to see 
whether these different strategies could be found in the Synoptic Gospels as 
well. The benefit of seeing the early Christian masculinities as marginalized 
is that this approach clarifies that the Synoptic Gospels have several poten- 
tial strategies vis-à-vis hegemonic masculinities. In addition, although the 
Synoptic Gospels may be partially complicit with the hegemonic ideal, this 
does not mean that the Synoptic Gospels were part of the hegemonic mascu- 
linity or that the members of the elite would have accepted the ideal mascu- 
linity presented in the Synoptic Gospels. Moreover, the Synoptic Gospels may 
also employ a strategy of mixed acceptance and resistance. 

We must keep in mind that we are not talking simply about multiple mas- 
culinities. There also exist power structures between these masculinities. 
Hegemonic masculinities decide which marginalized masculinities are ig- 
nored, which authorized, and which subordinated. Would the proponents of 
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ancient Greco-Roman hegemonic masculinities authorize masculinities pre- 
sented in the Synoptic Gospels? The fact that a couple of centuries after the 
writing of the Synoptic Gospels early Christianity gained the hegemonic posi- 
tion might suggest so. However, this development cannot be taken as inevita- 
ble, as Celsus' example shows: he did not think early Christian Gospels showed 
masculinity ideals worth following. 

I began the study of the ideal masculinities in the Synoptic Gospels by ex- 
amining the portrayal of the opponents of Jesus. The opponents are presented 
as negative, unmasculine counterparts to Jesus. They prefer public recognition 
over following the will of God, they are impious, and they lack self-control. 
Jesus, on the contrary, is depicted as more masculine, since he is pious and has 
more authority than the opponents. The Synoptic Gospels aim in their depic- 
tion of the opponents to show that the opponents are not ideally masculine. 
Emphasis on the importance of piety and self-control makes the ideal mas- 
culinities of the Synoptic Gospels similar to the hegemonic ideals. Still, the 
Synoptic Gospels argue that their group offers superior methods for fulfilling 
the ideals of masculinity. The same strategy is employed, for example, by Philo 
and Josephus. 

In their depiction of the opponents of Jesus, the Synoptic Gospels are rela- 
tively unified. It is in the depiction of the disciples and ideal discipleship where 
differences between the ideal masculinities of the Synoptic Gospels begin to 
appear. In Mark's Gospel, the disciples are occasionally depicted negatively as 
fallible followers. For example, Mark uses Peter to exemplify two competing 
ideals of masculinity. Peter's ideal of the Messiah is closer to the self-assertive 
ideal of masculinity, whereas Jesus' teaching of his death and suffering are 
closer to the self-controlled ideal of masculinity. Matthew and especially Luke 
amend Mark's portrayal of the disciples. Still, in none of the Synoptic Gospels 
are the disciples depicted as unmasculine per se like the opponents of Jesus 
are. The disciples are only on a lower level of gender hierarchy and relationally 
less masculine than Jesus. Jesus not only has authority in relation to his oppo- 
nents, but also his disciples. When depicting Jesus in relation to his opponents 
and disciples, the Synoptic Gospels are in line with the hegemonic ideals that 
saw authority as masculine. 

The ideal masculinity of the Synoptic Gospels presented in Jesus' teaching is 
closer to the self-controlled ideal of masculinity. This can be seen, for example, 
in the Sermon on the Mount, where Jesus teaches the importance of meekness 
and peacemaking. Nevertheless, there are also occasions where Jesus' teach- 
ing goes beyond the self-controlled ideal of masculinity into what seems like 
voluntary acceptance of the marginal position of the early Christians. The dis- 
ciples are instructed to adopt the social position of marginal groups such as 
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children, slaves, and eunuchs. The women followers of Jesus are also offered as 
examples to the disciples. The disciples are instructed to adopt the feminine 
role of service. In addition, the disciples should be ready to leave their fami- 
lies, which would marginalize their masculinity further. This idea of voluntary 
marginalization is advocated especially in the Gospels of Matthew and Mark. 
Occasionally, Matthew advocates an even more voluntarily marginal ideal 
than Mark (for instance, when he suggests that the disciples should become 
like children and eunuchs). Luke, on the other hand, seems to be closer to the 
hegemonic ideals. 

The difference between Luke's recommendation of a masculinity that is 
more complicit with the hegemonic ideals and Mark's more voluntary mar- 
ginality is seen also in their depictions of the ideal femininity. Luke's ideal 
femininity is close to the ancient Greco-Roman ideal of emphasized feminin- 
ity when he portrays the ideal women as silent and submissive. In Mark, the 
women have less traditional roles: they take the initiative and are praised for 
their actions. 

When comparing the Synoptic Gospel portrayals of the disciples and Jesus, 
it becomes evident that in Mark both Jesus and the disciples are depicted as 
marginal figures, whereas Luke changes Mark's portrayal of both Jesus and the 
disciples to be closer to the ideals of the Greco-Roman world and thus closer 
to the hegemonic ideals of masculinity. Matthew, on the other hand, follows 
Mark in depicting the disciples as marginal, but changes Mark's portrayal of 
Jesus to be closer to the ideals of hegemonic masculinities. Matthew thus 
maintains that Mark's portrayal of Jesus is problematic for masculinity, but he 
does not change the depiction of the disciples as much as Luke does. 

This tendency of Luke and Matthew to enhance the portrayal of Jesus and 
make him appear more masculine is evident throughout the Gospels. Already 
in Chapter 3, I noted that Mark is not concerned about portraying Jesus in a 
potentially negative light. Matthew and Luke enhance the portrayal of Jesus 
by omitting or changing some of Mark’s details and thus they make Jesus seem 
more masculine. Moreover, in Mark the nontraditional roles for women seem 
to go hand in hand with voluntarily marginalized masculinity. Luke's empha- 
sized femininity and Matthew's changes to Mark's narratives of Jesus meeting 
women enhance the masculinity of Jesus. In Matthew, the women do not chal- 
lenge Jesus' masculinity as potentially happens in Mark's Gospel. Matthew is 
thus closer to the ideal of emphasized femininity than Mark, although not as 
close as Luke. Mark seems closest to a voluntary acceptance of marginality, 
whereas Matthew and Luke move the portrayal of Jesus closer to hegemonic 
ideals. 
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In addition, when it comes to Jesus' emotions and death, Luke is closest 
to the self-controlled ideal of masculinity which was advocated especially by 
the Stoic philosophers. Luke does not portray Jesus as emotional and instead 
presents his death as an example of a calm, noble, masculine death. Mark, on 
the contrary, depicts Jesus as emotional throughout his Gospel and does not 
downplay the humiliating features of his death. Mark's depiction of Jesus as 
an emotional and suffering figure is not in accordance with the ideals of Stoic 
philosophy or the noble death tradition. Matthew's depiction of Jesus is situ- 
ated between Luke's and Mark's portrayals of Jesus. He occasionally enhances 
the portrayal of Jesus, but not as systematically as Luke. In the end, Mark and 
Matthew do not present Jesus' death as a noble, masculine death. This makes 
their masculinity more voluntarily marginalized. 

In conclusion, in this study I have shown that out of the Synoptic Gospels, 
the Gospel of Luke is most complicit with the self-controlled ideal of masculin- 
ity competing for the hegemonic position in the ancient Greco-Roman world. 
Matthew and Mark, on the other hand, present a more voluntarily margin- 
alized masculinity as the ideal for the disciples. Thus, the Synoptic Gospels 
do not present only one ideal of masculinity. Each Gospels presents its own, 
slightly different version of what a "real man" should be like. Nevertheless, the 
Synoptic Gospels all reject the aggressive masculinity that strives to control 
and subordinate others. Those who are rulers may lord over the Gentiles and 
great ones be tyrants over them, but the disciples should serve each other. 
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